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The Church Organ Department 


CONDUCTED BY W. E, WOODRUFF. 


[Inquiries addressed to Pipe Organ Depart- 
ment of The Expositor will receive attention 
by Mr. Woodruff, who will also furnish a series 
of articles that we hope will save churches 
thousands of dollars and give them music that 
will aid in worship.—Editor.] 


“ithe March number of The Expositor, with 
its quotation from a letter of mine to the 
editor, and with some added comments, has 
brought an introduction to the reader that is 
a little embarrassing—because on reading that 
page again I wonder just how. I am to begin 
a formal deliverance. The truth about it is, 
as Professor Winchester once said in answer 
to the inquiry of a literary club, “The field of 
English literature is so wide and ample and 
rich, that I sometimes think that it doesn’t much 
matter where one strikes into it.’ You can 
apply that to a great deal of the search for 
general knowledge. And at this present, if I 
have the missionary spirit, it doesn’t matter so 
‘much where I strike in. 

My immediate inspiration comes from a let- 
ter just received from a friend and honored 
member of a faculty in one of the great mid- 
dle West universities. I haven’t his permis- 
sion to quote, but I know his spirit and that 
he has become a missionary, too. He says 
inter alia: “My ears still sound with those 
two organs I heard in . -It was such 
a splendid climax to my long listening. There 
is nothing under the sun that will stir me up 
from the bottom like the proper playing of 
one of the noble hymns of the church on a 
good organ.” And I agree with that, though 
my own hearing has extended into much organ 
recital hearing, and from many manipulators 
and many instruments. He goes on: “But the 
heartless pity of so much buncombe—down- 
right infamy, as these builders, let us say 
from ignorance, inflict upon men who, them- 
selves ignorant, are feeling after God in what 
they hope their organ will do!” 

When I read that I said: “Pretty strong.” 
When I thought it over I said, “Not a whit 
too strong.” Because it expresses the general 
hope and the general longing for the play of 
music in the soul and for the ministry and 
persuasive power of that music. It’s cruel and 


‘horrible to play on people in such matters. 


And yet churches are exploited for mere gain 
over and over. The pity of it all comes home 
in several ways. First—poor organs often 
cost an astonishing sum in repair bills—and 
even then there is never any assurance that 
the trouble is past. I know one that cost in 
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four years half its original contract price to 
keep it playing. Then the whole thing was 
ripped to the four winds and a sum almost as 
great as original organ and repairs was ex- 
pended on a new instrument. Then peace, and 
content. But what a waste of money, and 
what a strain on the loyalty of people. And 
what a hindrance to the spirit of worship. 
But it is better that a poor organ ac- 
tually “kicks up” all sorts of tricks than 
that it behaves fairly well mechanically 
and deludes the people into a .sense 
of security. For an organ may be ton- 
ally bad and mechanically fair. It may be 
tonally fair and mechanically bad. It may be 
impossible both tonally and mechanically. It 
may be magnificent as to tone and workman- 
ship. It is no great pity when a really 
poor organ does kick up, because then dis- 
trust is created and sooner or later it will be 
torn up and kicked into outer darkness. Be 
cause, a poor organ, though it “plays tunes,” 
can never be the help that a good one can be; 
it can never be an educator; it can never make 
the intimate appeal that a good one can make. 
This is true both of its individual stops and of 
its various and total ensembles. So if a poor 
thing behaves fairly the congregation sleeps 
on the matter, and goes on hearing raucous 
tone, insufficient tone, undignified tone, and 
the inspiration that should come from sweet- 
ness, steadiness and nobility never comes to 
the rescue of pastor or people. Something is 
lacking. And, too, the education of the ear 
to tone quality is indefinitely postponed. So 
that whereas a good pipe organ is a wonderful 
educator in general musical perception, a poor 
one is hardly an educator at all. “But we 
don’t want all that,’ a clergyman once said 
to me. “We just want an organ with pipes in 
it to support the choir.” He got what he 
wanted—a rattle box, tone thin and “imma- 
terial,” a cheap, unworthy thing to put into 
any church, and “assembled” out of parts of 
discarded organs by a junk builder who was 
in that business. After a year this clergyman 
said: “Now I see what you meant.” “Ah, 
how did you discover it?” I asked. “Why, 
when in S the other day I went into the 
church and the organist was prac- 
ticing. I asked him to play on just the stops 
that were in my organ. He arranged it, and, 
well, I wouldn’t have dreamed there could be 
such a difference! I see now that my congre- 
gation is getting just sound without character, 
and we have nothing to stimulate us.” “Then, 
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although you said, ‘We don’t want all that,’ 
you really did want all that?” “Yes,” was his 
answer, “and we want it now more than ever.” 
So I say to any one concerned, “Beg pardon, 
you do want all that—all that dignity and tone 
color, and blend, and mechanical ease. and 
ample wind supply, etc.” 

I could go about the foregoing in many dif- 
ferent ways. I could adduce many examples 
of good and bad. I could sound the warning 
or make the exhortation from many a view- 
point. I have stated only general principles 
and in general ways. There are endless varia- 
tions. My space holds me; I cannot amplify 
as I could wish. 

You, my honored, hard working, patient, 
long-suffering, but optimistic, clergyman, you 
trustee, and you church member, want an or- 
gan whether of ten, or sixty stops, that will 
“stand up,” that will give you characteristic 
tone values, and a rich and blended tone. You 
’ can’t get this by buying something “cheap.” 
‘You have got to pay about such prices. I do 
not purpose telling anybody about organ 
makers they should not employ. But I can 
~ tell you some that you should choose from. 


Right here let me warn you—and I duck my 
head in advance because somebody:is going to 
“set mad” about it. Don’t, if you employ a 
first-class builder, think of throwing good 
money away by employing your provinciai or- 
ganist to “draw a specification.” JI know some 
poor churches which have cheated their organ 
by paying this useless toll. Except in case of 
a monumental organ and an organist grounded 
thoroughly by training and experience, where 
questions of certain solo stops enter—except 
in such cases a first-class builder knows what 
a certain organ should have for varied use, 
and for tonal weight and balance. Trust him. 
I could draw you on the minute specifications 
for a half dozen organs from a small two man- 
ual to a big four manual. I wouldn’t be so 
bold. The maker knows. After his specifica- 
tion is in, there may be a different preference 
in small detail—easily adjusted. And do not 
forget that the right kind of organ of say 24 
stops is better in every way than the wrong 
kind of 36 stops, and so on up and down the 
scales of comparison. 

This human weakness, based in silly pride, 
that wants a thirty stop organ because your 
neighbor has a twenty-eight, is pitiable. It’s 
shallow and vain pompousness. It pairs with 
the people who want to advertise their so 
many thousand-dollar organ. It is a curious 
bent of the boasting, smug complacence of 
America to put all values in dollars. But the 
stern fact remains that there are many seven 
thousand dollar organs better than ten thou- 
sand dollar ones, and I know a case in point. 


Inquiries will, of course, be gladly answered 
—also inquiries as to suitable anthems and 
canticles for different occasions. The writer 
does not claim to “know it all,” nor to provide 
a cure-all for church music problems. But he 
will advise, and that isn’t going to cost much 
more than. postage for the inquirer. While we 
are at it, I now think of a work suitable for 
any chorus choir of fair ability for a special 
musical offering.. This is a new cantata, “The 
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Paschal Victim,” by Sabastian Mathews, with — 


words of unusual beauty by Van Tassel Sut- 
phen. This bears on the Crucifixion, and ex- 
tends into the joyful message of Easter—so it 
is practically available at any season. A good 
exercise, with much startling beauty and power 
in the music. It is published by the H. W. 
Gray Co., New York. This is the newest and 
best thing I know at this. present time. I shall 
undoubtedly have to remind readers of most 
beautiful material, not new, but which has not 
had deserved attention. The missionary spirit 
rules herein as to general church choir music, 
as well as with the matter of organs. 
* * * 


The Expositor :— 

Your sketch on “Pipe Organ Mistakes and 
Losses” appeals to me just at'this time, as we 
are planning to put in a new organ in the near 
future. Our old organ was a second-hand 
one when it was put in our church more than 
35 years ago. It was built by a company in 
Boston—C. & G. G. Hook & Hastings. We 
would like to deal with them if they are doing 
the same kind of work they did when they 
built the old organ. We are hoping they will 
allow us a little on the old one. Can your 
expert advise us as to this firm? 

Thanking you for anything you may do to 
aid us in securing a good reliable organ, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Dundee, N. Y. 


(Rev.) Merritt Miller. 

I am sure there is a wide field for your 
promised pipe organ expert. We put in a pipe 
organ a couple of years ago and I have often 
wondered since whether we got value for our 
money. Three nearby churches are talking of 
pipe organs, with no one at all capable of 
making the selection. Where could I get the 
names of the few absolutely reliable organ 
builders? Yours sincerely, 

J. L. Cameron. 


HOW THE CATHOLIC CHURCH RAISES 
MONEY. 


The president of one of the large banks 
recently told an Epworth man that the Catho- 
lic bishop of this diocese is a large borrower 
at his bank. When the astute bishop sees 
that a big project will advance the interests 
of the church in Cleveland he does not: hesi- 
tate to borrow a hundred thousand dollars. 
No sooner is the loan made than he begins to 
“whittle it down.’ He comes in every tew 
days with fifty dollars, a hundred dollars, two 
hundred dollars. In an incredibly short time 
this big debt has been paid and he begins on 
another great enterprise. 

The bank president said to him one day, “I 
wish you would tell me how you can so 
soon pay these large sums.”’ The bishop re- 
plied, “It all comes in five and ten cent gifts 
of the people.’—Epworth Outlook. 


* * 


Following the Mothers’ Day service, Mr. 
McKinney, of Denver, held: a Fathers’ Day, 
everyone wearing a red carnation, the sermon 
being addressed to fathers. 
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terday’s newspaper. 


‘It has 
churches, 


been done! 
large and 


Union 
longer 


Successful 
small, are no 


merely a pleasant though impracticable the- 


ory; they have become a host of real, prac- 


Hence these lines 
shall have to do chiefly with what can be 


done by reason of what has been done. 


It is being done every few days—this or- 
ganizing of Union churches. Mr. FE. T. Root, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of 


Churches, told the writer within the last 48 


hours of two towns—West Pittsfield and Me- 
thuen—which are asking him to assist them 
in organizing a Union church in each of their 
respective towns. The list of Union and Fed- 
erated churches in Massachusetts alone has 


reached a half hundred and the figures for 


each past month are as out-of-date as yes- 
1 Mr. Root also says, in a 
recent report: “More adjustments have taken 
place since last Spring than in seven years 
preceding.” The subject is not musty; it is a 
live issue. | 


The demand for the organization of Union 


_ or Federated churches—for it has come to a 


“demand” in many places—does not mean a 
call for a new denomination. From this we 
must steer clear. The problem of overlook- 
ing, over-lapping and un-Christlike rivalry, 


which is a disgrace to our Protestant Chris- 


, 
j 


‘and again. 


for every pulpit? 


few of 
churches are founded. 


tianity, is not to be solved by a new denomi- 
nation. That panacea has been tried again 
_The formation of a new denomi- 
nation which has at last found the true creed 
and the one interpretation of the Bible is an 
endeavor which is promoting the very evil it 
is supposed to cure. Nor is this saying that 
a Union or Federated church must be creed- 
less. It does remind us, however, that creeds 
are all man-made and by no means infallible 
and that the peculiarity of churches lies in 
their non-essential beliefs while in their es- 
sential doctrines there is a surprising unity. 


The Lord’s Prayer is common property and 
wherein do our extemporaneous prayers differ 


Is not the Bible the text-book 
You are passing a certain 
church building in which the worshippers are 
singing, “Nearer, My God to Thee,” written 
by a Unitarian, or “Jesus Lover of My Soul,” 
whose author was a charter member of Meth- 


materially? 


-odism, or “Rock of Ages,” written by a Cal- 


vinist of the old school, or “Faith of our 
Fathers” from the pen of a Catholic priest. 
Pray tell us if you can the denominational 
name of that church. Impossible! Our 
hymns have long ago ceased to be denomi- 


“national; they are common Christian heritage. 
We have one Lord; we baptize in the same 


name; our works of mercy and our mission- 
ary activities have no denominational stamp 
of distinction. Our men and religious move- 
ment was non-sectarian, not because it omit- 


ted aught that was essential but because it 


emphasized only essentials. So much for a 
the essentials upon which Union 


“How to Organize a Union Church”’ 


REV. CLAUDE A MCKAY, PASTOR OF THE GREENWOOD UNION CHURCH, GREENWOOD, MASS. 


A Concrete Example. 

One of the best ways to tell how to build 
a house is to tell how a particular house was 
built. It is even so with a union church. Very 
briefly let me account for the Greenwood 
Union Church (Greenwood, Mass.), an eight- 
year-old union church, the second largest in 
the United States, the only church in a town 
of about 1,400 inhabitants, and consisting of 
many members who have never been associ- 
ated with any denomination (having united on 
profession of faith), and also including mem- 
bers transferred from the following seven de- 
nominations: Congregational, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Universalist, Adventist 
and Episcopalian. 

Eight years ago when the Union Church 
was organized there was in the town one 
church building in. which a Congregational 
society held services whenever a minister could 
be secured; a Sunday School had been organ- 
ized and a Christian Endeavor Society was 
doing good work. Besides, the few Congre- 
gationalists in town there were about as many 
Baptists and an equal number of Methodists. 

A church organization was proposed. Je- 
seph E. Perkins, the Sunday School superin- 
tendent, and Geo. W. Bears, .the Christian 
Endeavor’s prime factor, took up the work in 
earnest. Both men were held in the very 
highest esteem by all the community. This 
does not imply that the other charter mem- 
bers, most of whom are still active in the 
church, were not of the same type. Rather 
would we emphasize the need of men who 
hold the community’s highest respect to be 
the leaders in a Union or Federated Church 
movement. Letters were sent out to every 
interested family in the community explaining 
the proposition and enclosing a card with 
these three questions to be answered: (1) 
Are you in favor of a church organization in 
Greenwood? (2) Would you join such? (3) 
What denomination would you prefer? A ma- 
jority of the cards were filled out and re- 
turned, indicating a desire for_a church, and 
the Methodists, Baptists and Congregational- 
ists predominating as to denominational pref- 
erence but no denomination having a majority. 

It was very evident the problem was not to 
be solved except in a Union Church, with 
members from these three denomination, 
transferred from their respective churches, to 
form the nucleus of the new church. How- 
ever, a Union Church was only an experiment 
and specimens were rare. Mr. Perkins decided 
to visit the Union Church at Concord Junc- 
tion which was then about a decade old (and 
is now one of the most flourishing in Massa- 
chusetts). From this and from several other 
like organizations Mr. Perkins gathered infor- 
mation and inspiration which, with many con- 
ferences and much study and prayer, resulted 
in the organization of the Greenwood Union 
Church. The following “Covenant” and “Con- 
fession of Faith’ was adopted as their only 
creed. Eight years of experience has proved 
that it is neither narrow nor loose, but is 
rather both orthodox and liberal. 
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CONFESSION OF FAITH, 

We believe in God the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ, His 
only. Son, our Saviour, who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead 
and buried, the third day he rose from the dead, 
he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God, the Father Almighty, from thence 
he shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
We believe in the Holy Spirit, in the church the 
body of Christ, in the sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, in the communion of the 
saints, in the’ forgiveness of sins, the resurrec- 
tion and the life everlasting. : y 

We believe that the Holy Bible was written 
by men divinely inspired and is a perfect rule of 
faith and practice. We believe that as “all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God,” the 
only way of salvation from this state of guilt 
and loss is through the atonement of Jesus 
Christ, who, as the Good Shepherd, laid down his 
life for his sheep; that the blessings of this sal- 
vation are made free to all by the gospel, and 
that it is the immediate duty of all to accept 
them by a cordial and obedient faith. The future 
life?—Jesus said: “I go to prepare a place for 
you” and “I will come again and receive you 
unto myself.” gain he said: “Be ye also ready, 
for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son 
of man cometh.” _ 

: COVENANT. 

We, as children of God and disciples of Jesus 

Christ, do unite ourselves in this Christian 
Church, and, knowing that the blessed dectrines 
of Christianity are worthless except as a means 
of spiritual life, we do hereby covenant, in the 
presence of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, not only to maintain them in word, 
but to illustrate them in our lives. We covenant 
to love this Church of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
our spiritual home; to yield to its decisions in 
whatever is not contradictory to the Word of 
God, and to co-operate in efforts to maintain 
those decisions; to attend its meetings of Sab- 
bath worship and of social prayer; to unite with 
one another in remembering our Lord at the sac- 
rament of the Supper; and to contribute, accord- 
ing to our ability, toward the maintenance of a 
faithful ministry among us, and toward the 
spread of the gospel throughout the world. 
; We covenant to sympathize with one another 
in trial, to rejoice with one another in prosper- 
ity, and to’ co-operate in all spiritual efforts to 
win our fellow men to Christ. 

May the Lord enable us to hold fast the pro- 
fession of our faith, to adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour in aJi things, and preserve us 
to his heavenly kingdom; to whom be glory for 
ever and ever, Amen. 

y RULES OF ORDER. 

Article 1. Name.—This organization shall be 
called the Greenwood Union Church, 

Art, 2. _ Membership.—All persons are invited 
to our membership who have a personal ex- 
perience of repentance and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, whether recent believers or resi- 
dent members of other churches; and it is un- 
derstood that all members have the privilege of 
retaining their own denominational views of 
doctrine. 

Art. 3. Applications for admission to member- 
ship by baptism or experience shall be presented 
to the church committee, and, upon their com- 
mendation, action upon the admission of the can- 
didates shall be taken in their absence. 

Art. 4. Members of other churches bringing 

Satisfactory letters of commendation or dismis- 
sien will be received into our memberships, upon 
favorable action being taken thereon, first by 
the church committee and afterward by the 
church. 
“Art. 5, Baptism.—Candidates for baptism are 
to be free to choose the mode of administration, 
according with the custom of the church of their 
denominational preference, but if they have no 
preference they may be baptized by immersion, 
since that way is generally acceptable to all the 
denominations, 

Art. 6. Officers——The officers of the church 
shall consist of a pastor, four deacons, four 
deaconesses, clerk, treasurer, auditor, church 
committee, and a church music committee; to be 
chosen annually by ballot, and representing, as 
far as may be practicable, the different denom- 
inations comprising the membership of the 


‘church. Ushers, collectors, and other necessary 


helpers may be apointed by the Board of Dea-— 
cons. 2 | 

rt. 7. Pastor.—The pastor shall be chosen by 4 
yet en its choice to be ratified or annulled | 
at each annual meeting, by ballot of the mem-_ 
bership. . 

Art. 8. Deacons.—The duties of the deacons 
shall be to attend to the distribution of the fund 
for the relief of such members as need pecuniary 
assistance, the said fund accruing from the com-i | 
munion collections; to visit the sick, prepare and 
aistribute the elements of the Lord's Supper, 
supply the pulpit in the absence or inability of . 
the pastor, and co-operate with him in the gen- 
eral performance of his duties. 

Deaconesses.—The duties of deaconesses shall 
be to provide the bread and attend to the care 
of the table linen, cups, etce., of the communion 
service, and to assist on baptismal occasions, | 

Art. 9. Clerk.—The clerk shall keep a correct 
record of the business meetings of the church 
and of its items of general interest, conduct its 
correspondence and maintain an “up-to-date 
register of its membership; presenting a report 
at the annual meeting. 

Art. 10. Treasurer.—The treasurer shall have 
charge of all money collected for charity, mis- 
sions, etc., not included in the general collections 
by the Congregational Society; the said fund to 
be subject to the order of the deacons; and pre- 
sent a report at the annual meeting. 

Art. 11. Church Committee.—The church com- 
mittee shall consist of the pastor, deacons, clerk, 
treasurer, and three members of the church, who 
are to be chosen at large with them at the an- 
nual meeting. It shall examine applicants for 
membership by baptism or experience, and letters 
of application from other churches, and shall 
constitute the “Council of the Church,’ for the 
consideration of such affairs, connected with its 
administration, as may be brought before it by 
the pastor or deacons. 

Art. 12. Discipline.—All cases requiring disci- 
pline of members shall be referred to the church 
committee. 

Art. 13. Annual Meeting.—The annual busi- 
nexss meeting of the church will occur.on the 
second Wednesday evening in December, when | 
the clerk and treasurer will present their annual 
reports and all officers be elected for the ensu- | 
ing year; to be preceded by a roll-call, of the 
church, and a supper, which is to be free to all 
eee of the church and Congregational So- 
ciety. 

Art. 14.—The Lord’s Supper.—The observance 
of the Lord’s Supper will occur bi-monthly, com- 
mencing with the first Lord’s Day in January. 

A free-will offering for missions may be taken 

upon the second Sundays of January, April, July, 
and October, and forwarded to the different 
“Missionary Boards,” or otherwise; as the church 
committee may direct. 
_ Art. 15, Business Meetings.—Business meet- 
ings of the church may be called, when neces- 
sary, by the pastor or deacons. Ten members 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, and all questions shall be decided by a 
majority vote of those present and voting. Va- 
cancies in office shall be filled immediately upon 
their occurrence, 

Art. 16. These rules may be altered or amend- 
ed atiany business meeting of the church, but 
only upon a three-fourths vote of the members 
present and voting, and one month’s notice hay- 
ing been given previous to such action. > 


In spite of the fact that we have in the 
Greenwood Union Church seven different de- 
nominations represented, 1 have never known 
a denominational church which was more 
united and co-operative in spirit and service 
than this church. My predecessors, Mr. Pal- 
hamus and Mr. Connell, will, I feel sure, bear 
the same testimony. Not only is this church 
united, but it is efficient and. is serving the re- 
ligious needs of Greenwood better than a de- 
nominational church of any of the above- men- 
tioned seven could do; and far better than two 
or three or seven struggling for existence with 
but 1,400 population to draw from. Not all 
the Protestant families in town have united 
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ith this “Neighborhood” church. To accom- 
lish such it would be necessary to have at 

east ten denominational churches—an impos- 
sible and foolish idea. However, of all the 
Protestant families in town—and the Protest- 
-ants far outnumber of the Roman Catholics— 
I doubt if five such families could be found in 
_ town who do not, either regularly or occasion- 
q ally, attend this one and only church in town. 


4 Eight times last 
_ year regular Sunday services were so crowded 
_ that people were turned away for want of 
» toom, although the capacity of the church is 
= °0 per cent greater than its membership. The 
_ problem of room in the Sunday School is the 
_ gravest, although the Sunday School room is 
as large as the church auditorium. Further 
~ illustration of how a union church can succeed 
_ by the way this and other union and federated 
churches are succeeding would need to be a 
separate story. Finance is not the one prob- 
~ lem of this church. The members and friends 
_ take care of that easily by systematic giving. 
_ The pastor is well paid and is promptly paid! 
All bills are as conscientiously cared for. Be- 
nevolences are liberal. In a 25 day campaign 
last’ April $3,400 was subscribed for a new 
parsonage, which has since built and is now 
in use. 


When Conditions Are Different. 


_ The organization of a union church in a 
_ town where two or more church organizations 
and buildings exist may seem much more diffi- 
cult than when the conditions are as in Green- 
wood. There is some allowance to be made 
for existing conditions, but we believe no place 
is so deplorably \ over-churched as to make 
union impossible if the Christians really want 
one church to serve the community in Christ’s 
name rather than two or six churches, begging 
and spoiling the community in a competing 
death struggle for existence merely to main- 
‘tain denominational tradition, custom and 
-pride. It cannot be done in a day; either can 
an over-churched community afford to wait 
until all the denominational “‘sticklers” die or 
give in. 
If an effort to unite the several sects of your 
community into a union church fails, trv a 
federated church. The first federated church 
in Massachusetts was organized in 1911. The 
- Baptist and Congregational Home Missionary 
' secretaries persuaded their churches to unite 
» under one pastor. The secretary of the ‘Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches” (Rev. E. 
'T. Root, 53 Mount Vernon St., Boston), 
drafted the plan, which was approved by these 
- officials and by the state Bureau of Corpora- 
tions. Since then, the Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists have united in a federation at 
Bernardston, Mass., and also at both Wilbra- 
ham and Truro. The Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists have thus federated at Somerset and 
also at Southfield; the Baptists and Methodists 
- have done likewise at Tyringham. The church- 
es must take the decisive step, using their 
- denominational officials as advisers only, else 
the plan is in danger of failure. The union or 
federation must come from within. 


an 
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The Union Church at Concord Junction, 
Mass., Rev. S. N. Adams, pastor, ‘is twenty 
years old and as successful as its age would in- 
dicate. The Memorial Union Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., which we are told has a member- 
ship exceeding 700 and which we know has a 
splendid plant, is the largest and one of the 
most successful union churches on the con- 
tinents «Rev. KH. Pin Berry wis pastonum pbne 
Union Church, Ridgefield Park, New Jersey, 
is a most enthusiastic organization on the 
“Union” ideal. I do not know of any Union 
Church in the United States which is better 
organized than the one at Proctor, Vermont. 
The pastor is Rev. F. W. Raymond. This 
church is no longer either a minor or merely 
an experiment. It was born Jan. 6, 1890, being 
now past the age of twenty-one. 


Any one who desires to lead his community 
in the organization of a union church would 
do well to study carefully the above facts and 
factors, write the pastors of the above named 
union churches and the secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches (enclosing 
ample postage), and he will receive sufficient 
material for that part of the plan. The author 
of this article is ready to counsel with any one 
seriously interested. 


The Hardest Task. 

The hardest task in the whole movement 
of church union and church federation is 
bringing the people to see the necessity and 
the possibility. A careful and prayerful study 
of the truth so well presented by the following 
enlinent leaders will give any one the vision, 
so necessary in this delicate but most vital 
movement. 


“The story of the Visible Church is too long 
and too sad to be told. It may be that the 
conflict with evil must grow deeper before 
churches open their eyes to the absurdities 
which divide them. It may be that the shame 
of forsaken temples and a vanished Sabbath 
and of education without religion must grow 
deeper before men see the need of church. 
union.”—Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 

“One of the chief hindrances to missionary 
progress is denominational rivalry.’—Bishop 
Huntington. 

“Business mén realize that it is unnecessary, 
illogical, puerile and wicked to duplicate many 
churches in small communities, involving enor- 
mous waste and lessened efficiency. It is poor 
economics and worse religion. The Christian 
forces must unite or the churches will perish 
and one-half the ministers die or resign with 
broken hearts.’”—Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis. 

“Instead of seeking first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, instead of making 
their supreme concern the promotion of the 
religion of the cross, is it unkind to say, in 
view of these needless and unchristian divi- 
sions, that their chief anxiety seems to be to 
maintain and advance their distinctive doc- 
trines and polities, and sectarian faiths? When 
we see a small town of 2,500 people with, six 
different churches, every one of which is poor 
and weak and inefficient, it is impossible not 
to raise the question as to their inherent and 
fundamental honesty. Is it zeal for Christ or 
zeal for something else of infinitely less 1m- 
portance that causes such a waste of energy 
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' and a waste of money and a scattering of 
forces? These are the conditions in 10,000 
other towns throughout the country. _Minis- 
ters starving—too feeble to make any impres- 
sion upon the people, nothing attractive in 
their preaching or their services, when, if they 
were wise enough and heroic enough and un- 
selfish enough to unite their resources, they 
might have one central place of worship and 
of Christian activity. They would not then be 
in continual death-struggle to keep their heads 
above water. In a word, this unfortunate and 
unnecessary condition is because the emphasis 
is on the wrong place.”—The Rev. Dr. Coyle, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colo. 

The giant leaders of the nation are thus en- 
listing in this noble cause; the people are 
catching the vision; the “leaven” is working 
rapidly; and our eyes are about to behold a 
great Protestant Readjustment which promises 
to rival the Protestant Reformation in its de- 
mand for an emphasis on essentials which shall 
be proven, not by syllogisms, but by Chris- 
tian service. In Union, Federation, and Co- 
operation is our twentieth century Kadesh 
Barnea. ———e 
CHURCH FEDERATION IN PRACTICE. 

The practical working of the present desire 
for church union or church federation is be- 
ing watched with great interest by all Chris- 
tians. We group a few letters and reports 
which show the efforts that are being made 
in different parts of the country towards the 
solution of this problem. 

Here is the report of a proposed experiment 
in New York State: 

In A Mill-Town. 

Deferiet is a paper-mill town owned by the 
St. Regis Paper Company. No one aside from 
the company owns a bit of property. There 
is no church building. Four years ago we 
secured rigs to bring the people to services 
at Great Bend, and this has been continued to 
the present. Wednesday night meetings, first 
in the houses, then in the hall, have been car- 
‘ried on for the past three years. We now 
have about thirty,on an average, at these serv- 
ices. There are also two patrols of Boy 
Scouts, meeting every Friday night. This has 
been under the direction of the Methodist 
pastor of Great Bend. 


A year ago we undertook to plan for the 
erection of a church building. Some of the 
Episcopalians began to agitate the idea of 
having a rector every other Sunday. The gen- 
eral manager of the mill is a member of that 
denomination. There was a meeting of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Ladies’ Aid Society 
(a union aid), my district superintendent, the 
general manager, and myself. It was stipu- 
lated at that meeting that the pastor at Great 
Bend should have charge of the work, every 
other Sabbath for his services, and that the 
alternate Sabbaths be given to any other cler- 
gymen who might desire to come. 

We have our trustees, and necessary com- 
mittees, and the money for the erection of the 
building. A committee to draw up the by- 
laws will meet shortly. 

What should be put in these by-laws? 


Cael BiG 
Great Bend, N. Y. OLCOMBE, 


Legal Points in Federation. 


A consolidation was affected last fall be- 


tween two churches in Owego, N. Y., a Con- | 


gregational and a Presbyterian church. A let- 


ter from one of the officials of the church gives 


this account of the working out of the project: 


Replying to your letter, beg to say that the 
law of this state directs how two churches 
may be combined into one. It requires an 


agreement as to the name of the new organiza- | 
tion, the names of the trustees who are to 


serve for.the first year and the manner in 


which the trustees are to be elected in the fu- 
ture, to be voted favorably upon by each sep- 
arate congregation and to be endorsed by 
the governing body, namely, in this case, the 
Presbytery and the Association, and to be ap- 
proved by the judge of the Supreme Court. 
When this has been done, the churches be- 
come one new corporation and the property 
of both churches becomes the property of the 
new organization. With the approval of the 
Presbytery we have interpreted the law as 
carrying into the new corporation all the mem- 
bership of both churches. 


On Sunday last the two congregations met. 


as one and joined in the covenant. 
first meeting notice was given for a meeting 
of the church and congregation for the pur- 
pose of electing nine ruling elders and nine 
deacons for the new church. These officers 
will probably include the old session of the 
Presbyterian Church and the old board of dea- 
cons of the Congregational Church, divided so 
as to give both of the old churches a propor- 
tionate representation on both boards. The 
new church will occupy the old Presbyterian 
church, all pews of which are to be declared 


vacant and redistributed so as to give the in- 


coming congregation an equal chance with 
the old in the selection of seats. 

It is proposed to use the old Congregational 
church as a Christian social center, in the use 
of which we hope to unite with the Baptist 
and Methodist churches in some arrangement 


by which the use of the property will be con- 


trolled by the three denominations. This last 
matter has not been definitely settled, but has 
been suggested, and the other churches seem 
to be very much interested in the proposition. 

Both the Presbytery and the Congregational 
Association approved of the union. The Pres- 
byterian Church was in a good condition finan- 
cially, having no debt and ample funds pro- 
vided for church expenses for the coming year. 
The Congregational Church had but a small 
debt, and owning a very nice property, but 


owing to the loss of old and influential mem-. 
bers had been somewhat overburdened during, 
the last few years in the support of the church, 


The movement was the result of the calling 
to the Presbyterian pulpit about a year and a 
half ago of the Rev. Lawrence R. Howard. 
He felt that a union of the two churches 
would be a desirable thing, not only for the 


churches themselves, but for the community. 


He interested the pastor of the Congregational 
Church in the movement and they worked to- 
gether in a very quiet way, interesting the two 
congregations in the possibility of such a move, 
should an opportunity be offered. The Oppor- 
tunity came through the calling of the Rev. 
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Mr. Howard to be student pastor at the Ne- 


Church, 


braska University at Lincoln, 


At the church meeting the Rev. A. W. 
Bloomfield, pastor of the Congregational 
will be called as pastor of the new 
Presbyterian Church. 


The project has created a great deal of in- 
terest in the community. Several families 
have already come into the new church that 
were not connected with either of them, and 


everything indicates that the union is one in 


reality and not merely in form. 


Four Churches in One. 

Here is a plan being tried in a Western 
state: 

“Over-churched” country towns are legion in 
It is a common thing for 
a town with three hundred or four hundred 
inhabitants to contain five or six churches, 
none of which is decently supported. An ex- 


“periment is being tried in Alma, Mo., a vil- 


lage with a population of 319. In Alma four 
congregations—Methodist, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, and Christian—have united in one church. 
Persons who join the church are allowed their 
choice of forms. Those who believe in immer- 
sion may be immersed, while others may 
choose the form of ceremony they prefer. 
Members of the church are not required to 
give up their allegiance to any other church, 
and if they leave Alma will be given “letters 
of recommendation” to the church they prefer. 
The most impressive fact about the Alma ex- 
periment is that it was launched in December, 
1912, and already five other Missouri towns 
have the same plan under consideration.—Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 


_Here are two instances of federation in two 
cities: 
Federation in Worcester. 


Coral Street Methodist Church, Worcester, 
Mass., was in a section of the city now taken 
over largely by Roman Catholics and Jews. Re- 
ceiving a good offer for its property it desired to 
move to the Oak Hill section. A Congregational 
church, the Church of the Covenant, was located 
in that district. The Church of the Covenant, 
being pastorless, invited the Coral Street Meth- 
odist brethren to bring out their congregatian 
ee oncher and -worship and work together 
or time. 


Finally, they united in a Methodist church, 
ealled the Covenant Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Worcester. They have elected the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School superintendent to his old 
position and a Methodist treasurer and so on. 
Now they have one reasonably strong church 
with a united front instead of two struggling 
ones. The financial resources have been in- 
creased by the sale of the Methodist property, 
and already the new church is looking forward 
to a more commodious building. 


But the property of the Covenant Church, ac- 


cording to the deed, reverted to the City Mis- 


sionary Society in case tne edifice should cease 
to be used by a Congregational church. So the 
City Missionary Society deeded the Covenant 
Church property to the (new) Methodist church 
for a sum sufficient to cover the indebtedness on 
the property and the cost of repairs made dur- 
ing the past year, amounting to less than one- 
half the value of the property. 

The Worcester Central Association dissolved 
the Church of the Covenant. The new church 
sets out favorably on its mission in a place 
Where a strong Protestant church is sorely 
needed. 


This example of Christian comity is bound to 


have a far-reaching effect in the future relations 


of the Congregationalists and Methodists in 
W orcester.—The Consregationalist. 
* 


Kederation in Cleveland. 

In a section of Shaker Heights the Presby- 
terians had made a survey to determine the 
preferences of the people. The Congregational- 
ists had been offered a lot if they would erect a 
church. The Methodists had also been prom- 
ised a lot for a church building. After a careful 
survey of the territory the comity committee 
of the Cleveland Federation recommended that 
“the Methodist church has the first claim to the 
field, but their site should be selected with due 
regard for the territorial rights of Calvary 
Evangelical Church.” 

In this region Epworth Church several years 
ago had its Wesley Mission, which was after- 
wards turned over to Calvary Evangelical 
Church; that society then built a large church. 
Now the increased population demands greater 


ehurech accommodation. é . 
* 


The Denver Training School. 

One of the greatly emphasized recommen- 
dations of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement last year in the department of Bi- 
ble Study, was the establishment of training 
classes for teachers and Christian workers in 
general by the federated Protestant churches. 
The importance and desirability of this step 
was so thoroughly appreciated by the church- 
es of Denver, especially after the enthusiastic 
exhortations by Mr. W. C. Pearce, of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, who 
was a member of one of the “teams” that they 
began at once to lay plans for the realization 
of the recommendation, and the result has 
been the Denver Training School. The pur- 
pose of the school is stated as follows: To 
train workers for the important duty of re- 
ligious education, esnecially in the Sunday 
School. It is meant for pastors, superintend- 
ents, teachers and other workers. It desires 
to promote classes in the local schools, not 
supplant them. It will be especially helpful 
to pastors, not only fitting them to lead their 
Sunday Schools up to a higher plane, but aid- 
ing them in the whole field of work with 
young ‘people and children. The courses in 
the school are divided into three parts. The 
first includes psychology and pedagogy. In 
most cases the courses offered by the graded 
lessons will be taken up in each department 
and used as practical demonstration. The 
second division includes the organization of a 
school along the lines of the principles indi- 
cated. The third division includes Bible 
studies and helps, together with courses in 
missions and social service. The class work 
will be preceded by a general lecture at which 
students are expected to be present and take 


notes.” 

The faculty is made up of men and women 
who are experts in the various departments, 
and includes university professors, school 
teachers, pastors and attorney. Dr rmbtannis 
Franklin Rall, president of Iliff School of The; 
ology, and Salem Griswold Pattison, president 
of Westminster Coes ie deans. Among 

ecial lecturers for the coming year are 
eas Francis J. McConnell, Dr. Robert F. 
Coyle, Dr. Frank T. Bayley, Rev. W. E. Chal- 
mers, Dr. Henry H. Meyer, of New York, 
and Mr. W. C. Pearce, of Chicago. An excep- 
tionally strong board of directors, composed 
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of prominent ministers and laymen, are behind 


: ’ ; ; : } 
this splendid movement, which began its work Pee Tee ? 
December 9th, and will continue until May Marry E. rane, Pastor #| 
26th. Those who are interested in further de- 4 Anois Conterence | | 


tails of the organization may obtain same by  Mithedist Episcopal Ehurch 
writing Mr. J.’ M. Correy, the secretary of See. 
the Board of Directors—Paul Gilbert. Paris, ILLinots 


2 Feb. 7, 1913 
Federation in Honolulu. eas eareeets “ 
In the wonderfully beautiful city of Hono- Clovelend, Ohio. 
lulu, where the churches have only. recently 
federated, a union meeting is held the first ne 
Sunday of each month in one of the theaters. Enclosed find check covering my subscription 
Through their Social Service Committee they for The Expositor as per your statement. Pardon delay 


j A H as I have been very busy. Just closed a revival meet- 
have already taken an active part in the Anti- tag along lines held out in The Expositor as my own 


yercu is campaign, and are makin it their Evangelist with 116 accessions to the church as the 
: tea ito ace Deen and girls PN prop- sent. I enclose an invitation used for a Men's Meets 
" ing that has resulted in great good in the large num 
erly protected a ie streets. yee on Te- of men reached for the church. 
‘cent Men and Religion campaign in the city, 
where a most unusual impression was made , 0. geeeLe you for this as well as all other 
upon the entire community, including the : 
Japanese and Hawaiians, this federation en- Yours fraternally, 
gineered the movement with fine ability and 
with a spirit of perfect unity. They are plan- 


ning to carry on an extensive communitv ex- Ukeeiy a & brae 


Dear Sir: 


tension campaign throughout the jsland_ter- 

ritory that is sure to mean great things for 

the population of 192,000, of which only 15,000 

are Caucasians. The new spirit of unity and 

co-operation among the churches is appealing sn 

with special power to the laymen who are Cre nat 


devoting of their time and money to the new oe ES eee AL 
program most generously.—Paul Gilbert. Deg 28.0 g9t3 


The Union Church is situated in the great 


lodging house district of Boston. To counter- pL LN Nn SE 


act the dreariness of the hall bedroom, the : 
pastor, the Rev. A. A. Stockdale, instituted Lee ng Oe ee 
the “Fireside Social Hour,” from four to six 

on Sunday afternoons. The church parlor has gZ 


the air of a home, an open fire, rugs, pictures, CES a Ka 


flowers, etc. Young neople drop in and stand 


about, or pull their chairs in groups talking Pieter hie tee Coe heat 


together. The pastor’s assistant and a com- 


mittee of the young people of the church are lope he at — 
efficient and unobtrusive hosts. After a while Pe ce 6 aud Chon gpa fom 


there are songs and perhaps stories or little 


talks on suggestive subjects, then prayer. a eee 


After this tea is served, and when the time 


comes all adjourn to the Christian Endeavor  —~#-#-#-©~Ft +a Ont CC sas 


room for the devotional meeting——Condensed 


; : 
C ; aA_wtittpAe <tr<t-_ty- 7 
from the Congregationalist. ; 


NEEDED ENLIGHTENMENT. 

Dr. MacPhail was told a story by a minis- ; 
ter, who vouched for its accuracy, of a lady pO ra ee eae eh cores ay 
missionary who was, not long ago, thanked at 
the close of a meeting for having explained 


what a “zenana” really meant. The lad ; : — ~ 
ana” ant. ady, who Efnecter— te 
thanked her, said she had always been under : y 


ine Bearescion that there was a tribe in India ZEA wig Cdeliewn) Pete Ft 

e men of which were called “bananas” and - pre @ PRAT Spas 
the women “zenanas!” On pee 4a CE, AA 

’ - 3 

Drug stores don’t carry enough drugs any eens SAR ee a ay 
more to make the clerks look puny, ® To keep at times frae being sour 
iat peor eee Building is a To see how things are shared — 

ment to two things—high land value > chi 7 i 

Below wakes. g g es How best o’ chiels are whyles in want, 


The best temperance lecture these days is While coofs on countless thousands rant, | 


to see a fellow goin’ around huntin’ a job And ken na how to wair't. 


with booze on his breath—David Gibson. —Burns. 
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(The series of addresses on Expository 
Preaching by F. B. Meyer, was of great help 
to preachers, and has been made into a book. 
We now have a series on Topical Preaching 


by the leading topical preacher of America— 


David James Burrell, who has held and inter- 
ested large audiences in his Fifth Avenue 


_ Church in New York City. In these two series 


The Expositor has rendered and will render 


ES 


— Christ. 


great service to its readers, that will affect the 
character and style of preaching in many pul- 
pits —Ed.) 

Sid len ah bl De 

1. The best definition of literary style is 
—the use of right words in right places. 

The best exemplar for us preachers is 
He was a master of good rhetoric, 
knowing precisely what he wanted to say and 
just how to say it. 

What could be finer than this: “Be not 
anxious for your life, what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 


~ than the food, and the body than the raiment? 


Se Le Oh) 


Behold the birds of the heaven, that they 
sow not, neither do they reap nor gather 
into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are not ye of much more value than 


they? And why are ye anxious concerning 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they 


spin: yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. But if God doth so clothe the grass 
of the field, which today is and tomorrow is 
cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith?” Contrast 
that with Thomson’s poetical paraphrase: 
“Observe the rising lily’s snowy grace. 
Observe the various vegetable race; 

They neither toil nor spin but careless grow; 
Yet see, how warm they blush, how bright 


they glow! 

What regal vestments can with them com- 
pare? 

What king so shining, or what queen so 
ashton 


2. The elements of style are three: 


(a) Clearness. The familiar saying of 
Talleyrand, “The purpose of language is to 
conceal thought,’ has from time immemorial 
had a special significance in international di- 
plomacy; but of late there is even in that 
quarter a disposition to favor a lucid and in- 
genuous mode of expression. It is possible 
to conceive of circumstances in which the 
astute representatives of secular government 
might be justified in making a prolix con- 
cealment of thought; but the pulpit has no 
such occasion. The ambassador of Christ has 
no furtive plans, nor any policies which may 
not be advocated openly and above board. 
Christ’s servants are children of the light 
and of the day. 

In so far as there ever was a “mystery” in 
the plan of redemption it is “now made mani- 
fest according to the commandment of the 
everlasting God.” Wherefore it is the busi- 
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ical Preaching —The Forensic or Finished Discourse 


DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D. D. ) 


ness of the preacher to make his message 
clear, so clear that the wayfaring man, be he 
ever so simple, need not err therein. To aim 
at profundity in the presentation of the gos-. 
pet is pure pendantry. Profundity is bathos. 
When a preacher is not understood by his 
hearers, the warrantable inference is not that 
he is learnedly philosophic but that he does 
not himself understand what he is driving at. 

(b) Eloquence. There is much false ele- 
gance in pulpit rhetoric. “Prunes and 
prisms” make poor congregational diet. Cow- 
per had this in mind when he wrote: 


See where the famed Adonis passes by, 
The man of spotless life and spotless tie; 
His reputation (none the fact disputes) 
Has ever been as brilliant as his boots; 
And all his flock believe exceptionless 
His points of doctrine and his points of dress; 
He makes the supercilious worldling feel 
That e’en religion can be quite genteel: 
He lets the hesitating sceptic know 

A man may be a Christian and a beau: 
And so combines (despite satiric railers) 
A model for professors and for tailors.” 


There is a difference to be observed between 
the ordinary forms of conversation and those 
of public address. When Dr. Johnson was 
in the Hebrides he wrote to a friend: “We 
were taken up stairs; and a dirty fellow 
bounced out of the bed on which we were to 
lie;’ but in the published account of his trav- 
els the incident appeared as follows: “Out 
of one of the beds on which we were to 
repose started up, at our entrance, a man as 
black as Cecrops from the forge.” Was this 
an improvement or not? The simple word 
“lie? has an advantage over “repose”’;) but 
there is an open question as between the blunt 
“dirty fellow’ and the more elegant but 
grandiose “Cecrops from the forge.” A, vul- 
gar expression has no place in pulpit oratory 
under any circumstances; but false fineness 
is quite as bad. 

(c) Force. When in doubt, the stronger 
form of expression is to be chosen as the 
better one. As Robert Hall was reading a 
transcript of his great sermon on Infidelity 
he came upon this sentence: “Great God, on 
what are thine enemies intent? What are 
the enterprises of guilt that, for the safety of 
their performers, require to be enveloped in 
a darkness which the eye of Heaven must not 
penetrate?” Whereupon he exclaimed, “Did 
I say ‘penetrate?’ For that weak word ‘pene- 
trate’ put pierce.” This was surely a great 
improvement. ; 

For the thing to be aimed at by the preach- 
er is the carrying of his point. A beautiful 
sermon may be as worthless as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean, much admired but 
bringing no cargo into port. 

Sir Astley Cooper tells of a French surgeon, 
who was reputed to have operated brilliantly 
in thirty-nine cases of abdominal sarcoma, 
but his surgical skill was nevertheless called 
in question because his patients had all died 
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under the knife. The preacher’s business is 
not to air his rhetorical skill or culture but 
to save men. 

3. The. Rules of Style. These are mostly 
to be found in rudimentary text-books. Not 
a few preachers, skilled in the more advanced 
studies of a university curriculum, are lament- 
ably ignorant of certain canons of expression 
which should have been mastered in their 
early school days. One often hears a good, 
strong sermon marred by solecisms that pro- 
yoke the suggestion, “Get down your gram- 
mar and rhetoric and study them.” 


Little owlet in the glen 

I’m ashamed of you; 

You are ungrammatical 

In speaking as you do. 

You should say, “To whom! To-whom 
Not, “To who! To who!” 


1» 


Your small friend, Miss Katy-did, 
May be green, ’tis true, 

But you never hear her say 
“Katy do! She do!” 


The rules of style have to do with words, 
sentences, paragraphs and the nexus, as fol- 
lows: 


(a) As to words. The study of etymology, 
simple as it seems, is a most fruitful field for 
the preacher. The grammar is here comple- 
mented by the dictionary. 

The preacher should have a large vocabu- 
lary at his command, though he may custom- 
arily use only a small portion of it. A child 
can express its simple wants by the use of 
less than a hundred words. The ancient Egyp- 
tians had but eight hundred hieroglyphs. The 
average man is said to need less than a thou- 
sand words for common conversation. John 
Milton used eight thousand, and Shakespeare 
was master of a splendid vocabulary of fifteen 
thousand. In the first edition of Webster’s 
unabridged there were twenty thousand, while 
the latest edition contains more than one hun- 
dred thousand. Some of our best public 
speakers find the dictionary of value not 
merely as a book of reference but for syste- 
matic study; and it is doubtful if any better 
course could be pursued for the acquiring 
of skill and facility in expression. 


(1) One’s words should, as a rule, be 
short and simple. Monosyllables are better 
than polysyllables, though the latter have 


their uses; as where Doctor Johnson, in an 
altercation with a fishwoman at Billingsgate 
reduced her to silence by calling her success- 
ively a triangle, a rectangle and a hypotenuse, 
utterly paralyzing her with his final epithet 
“paralielopipedon!” If the preacher desires to 
make an immediate impression as a learned 
man among the unlearned this method will 
answer his purpose, but if he aims at convey- 
ing spiritual truth there is a better way. 

As an illustration of truth in words of one 
syllable the first chapter of the Gospel accord- 
ing to John is unsurpassed. Sesquipedalian 
words may affright the ignorant, but to the 
thoughtful they are mere tin thunder. The 


following rhyme in monosyllables is by Dr. 
Addison Alexander. 


“Think not that strength lies in the big round 


word, 4 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be | 


weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 


The cry for help, the tongue that -all men | 


speak, ; 
When want or woe or fear is in their throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a 


shriek, 4 a 
Pressed from the sore heart or a strange, wild 
note 
Sung by some far off fiend? There is a 
strength 
Which dies, if stretched too far or spun too 
fine, 


Which has more height than breadth, more 
depth than length; 
Let but this force of thought and speech be 
mine, 


¢ 
a 


And he that will take the sleek, fat phrase, — 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam 


and shine, 
Light but no heat, a flash but not a blaze! 
Nor is it mere strength that the short word 
boasts; 
It serves of more than flight or storm to 
tell, 
The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound 
coasts, 
The crash of tall trees, where the wild winds 
swell, 
The roar of guns, the groan of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as 
well 


For them that far off on their sick-beds lie; 


For them that weep, for them that mourn 
the dead; 


For them that laugh and dance and clap their 


hand; 


To joy’s quick step as well grief’s slow. 


tread, 
The sweet, plain words we learned at first 
keep time; 
And though the theme be sad or gay or 


grand, | 
With each, with all, they may be made to 
chime 
In thought, or speech, or song, or prose or 
rhyme.” 


Children are afraid of the dark because they 
do not understand it. All mystery, even that 
of etymological longitude, overaws the aver- 
age man. But this is not what preachers are 
after; their purpose is not to bewilder but to 
persuade men. 

(2) The use of Latin and Greek words is 
pedantic except in the company of people able 
to understand them readily or in cases where 
a very definite purpose is to be accomplished 
by their use. 

Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox was so familiar 
with the classic tongues and Hebrew that he 
interlarded his common conversation with 
them. In one of his public prayers he is said 
to have addressed the Deity as the Ne plus 
ultra of desire, the Sine qua non of Salvation 
and the Ultima Thule of life. This might be 
forgiven in one who was known to be so fa- 
miliar with Greek and Latin that his ordinary 
conversation was full of classical allusions; 
of course, he was understood in heaven, but 
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doubtless some of his hearers were puzzled 
© follow him. Locke wisely says, “If a man 
be to study any language it ought to be that 
of his own country.” 

_ (3) It is well to be sparing in the use of 
adjectives. When in doubt, cut them out. 
Here is a suggestion from Thackeray: ‘Take 
my advice,” says Mr. Yellowplush, “listen. to 
a humble foot-min. It’s generally best in 
poetry to understand puffickly what you mean 
yourself, and to impress your meaning clearly 
afterwoods—in the simpler words the better, 
‘praps. You may, for instans, call a coronet a 
coronal, an ‘ancestral coronal,’ if you like; as 
you might call a hat a ‘swart sombrero,’ ‘a 
glossy four-and-mine,’ ‘a silken helm to storm 
‘impermeable and lightsome as the breezy 
gossamer’; but, in the long run, it’s as well to 
call it a hat. It is a hat; and that name is 
quite as poetticle as another. I think it’s 
“Playto, or els Harrystottle, who observes that 
what we calla rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet. Confess, now, dear Barnet, 
don’t you long to call it a Polyanthus?” 


(4) Avoid pleonasm. Alas for the preacher 
who has the gift of verbal fluency! Better 
one vigorous child that struggles to the birth 
“than a large family of weaklings. It is not 
“superfluous to say that more words than 
-enough are just so many too many. 


_ Christ likens the faith of a practical belief 
“to a house built upon a rock: ‘“And‘the rain 
descended and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell 
hot; for it was founded upon a rock.” How 
much more effective than Dr. Campbell’s pro- 
-lix paraphrase: ‘Wherefore he that shall not 
only hear and receive these my instructions, 
but also remember, and consider, and practise, 
and live according to them, such a man may 
be compared to one that builds his house 
upon a rock; for as a house founded upon a 
rock stands unshaken and firm against all the 
-assaults of rains, and floods, and storms, so 
the man who, in his life and conversation, ac- 
tually practises and obeys my instructions, 
will firmly resist all temptations of the devil, 
the allurements of pleasure, and the terrors 
“of persecution, and shall be able to stand in 
“the day of judgment and be rewarded of God.” 
~ (5) Euphuism is better in the breach than 
in the observance. Call a spade a spade. Such 
‘words as “death” and “hell” are not to be 
avoided though they grate on certain ears po- 
lite. It was once proper to speak of “our late 
-unpleasantness” rather than of the Rebellion 
or the Civil War; but there were reasons for 
‘that. Better say shamming than “malinger- 
ing” and lying than “equivocating.” The best 
of preachers did not veil or modify the lan- 
guage of truth. 

(b) Sentences. We learned in our boyhood 
“that Syntax has to,do with the construction 
and proper use of sentences; but boyhood and 
Syntax, in the case of many preachers, are 
both a long ways off. 

_ (1), The short sentence is to be preferred 
to the more graceful but less forceful circum- 
locution. Frequent periods or “full stops” are 
like the Selahs in the Psalms; they are mo- 
mentary calls to pause and consider. Dr. 
John Hall, of New York, owed inuch of his 


‘ 


fine effectiveness to his use of the short sen- 
tence. He studied to be clear and strong. If 
he presented a profound thought he never 
said so, and his hearers rarely suspected it. 

(2) The sentence which looks profound 
has the presumption against it. Something is 
wrong with a speaker’s syntax when his hear- 
ers knit their brows. It was of such a one 
that a Scotch parishioner said: “Sax days o’ 
the week he’s inveesable and on the seventh 
he’s incomprehensible.” 


(3) The main thing to be desired in a sen- 
tence is strength. To that end its muscles 
must be well knit. .Too much elaborateness 
is not helpful to this end. The wearing qual- 
ity of a piece of furniture is not enhanced by 
sand papering. Sermons like photographic 
negatives are frequently spoiled by too much 
“retouching.” Spurgeon once said to a class 
of theological students, “We raise no crops by 
planting boiled potatoes.” 

(4) A sentence to be used in the pulpit 
should be constructed oratorically. The col- 
loquial method will answer at times but not 
always. There is a real difference between a 
merely rhetorical and an oratorical expres- 
sion. “Stand-up essays’ are not orations. 
Preaching is more than reading what has been 
written or reciting what has been memorized. 
The finest manuscript on theology or ethics 
is not a sermon unless the life of eloquence 
is breathed into it. 

In the construction of the sermon the man- 

ner of its delivery should be constantly in 
mind. It is not denied that some good preach- 
ers read their sermons nor that others com- 
mit their sermons to memory and declaim 
them effectively; but this is not .oratory. 
When Andrew Fuller first heard Dr. Chal- 
mers in the pulpit he exclaimed, “If that man 
would only throw away his papers he might 
be King of Scotland!” Great with his manu- 
script, how much greater he might have been 
without it! : } 
' (c) Paragraphs. In reading the trial ser- 
mons of theological students 1 have observed 
that not a few write continuously, without a 
break, from beginning to end. This makes 
“a continent of mud.” The breaking up ol 
the sermon into frequent paragraphs, provid- 
ing they are rightly constructed, helps the 
preacher to keep going, by marking his prog- 
ress, and enables his hearers to follo~- him. 

A sermon should have structural unity. To 
this end: ; : 

(1) Each paragraph should be a unit; dis- 
tinct and separate as one of the several links 
of a chain. 

(2) It should have, also, a marked corre- 
lation or interlinking with the paragraphs 
preceding and following it. 

(3) No two paragraphs should overlap; 
else there will be a tedious and awkward semi- 
repetition, like the “interfering” of a horse, 
the shuffling gait of a drowsy pedestrian, or 
the march of Falstaff’s army “three steps for- 
ward and two steps back.” 

(4) .The relative place of each paragraph 
in the argument should be quite clear to those 
who hear it. A friend of mine from Virginia 
said to an old negro driving an obstreperous 
team of oxen; “Uncle, where you gwine?” 
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to which he answered, “Where I gwine? You Though His substance we deals Muna i 
ax dem fool oxen. I don’no where I’m gwine.” Though in devious paths we’ve trod, — 


Though sin’s vilest dregs we've tasted, | 
He forgives—for He is God. 
No upbraiding mars His giving, € 
No reproach for follies done— 
Listen to the Everliving: 
“Tis my son—my long lost son.” 
Ah! ’tis more than human kindness 
Prompts the welcome we receive. 
This is love! What worse than blindness 
E’er our Father’s heart to grieve. 
Vainly ‘gainst our sins we’ve striven, 
Toiled—and failed—neath duty’s rod: 
Now, a truer light is given, 
And we simply rest in God. 
All’s forgiven—nay, forgotten: 
Once again, we rest in God. 


(5) Let each paragraph be positive. Omit 
ifs and perhapses. ‘I wish,” said one minister 
to another, “that I could be so cock-sure of 
things as you seem to be.” ‘The Gospel of 
Christ is the Gospel of Certainty; and “cock- 
sureness” built on strong faith is an impor- 
tant part of the furnishing of the man ap- 
pointed to proclaim it. Ifs,, perhapses and 
peradventures are poor helps to progress. 
Dogmatizing, so called, is not a bad habit if 
it recognizes the fact that no hearer is under 
bonds to accept the dogma without passing an 
independent judgment on it. 

(6) The successive sentences should march 
om. Cicero said the three requisites of a good 


argument are ‘‘Movement!’ Movement! Move- ; 
ment!” A true argument does not merely —I. H. Gilmore. 
mark time or walk in a treadmill round and WHO FLIES THE KITE? 
round a subject, but it proceeds on a post- Who flies the kite? . 
road to its destination. The parts of a ser- palieg said the boy, “as I run along, I fly the 
mon ought to move on like a good man’s life, kite.” : ; 
so “that each tomorrow finds us farther than “I,” said the wind; “I am strong, I fly the 
today.” kite.” ; ; : 

(d) The Nexus. This is important, inas- “I,” said the tail; “I, without fail, I fly the 
much as it fixes the unity of a discourse like kite.” ‘ 2 ; 
the welding of the successive links of a chain. “I,” said the sticks, and all voices mixed, 


(1) As arule,I think the nexus or “binder” | fly the kite.” ) 
should be obvious. A speaker in the Roman All of them were wrong, and all of them 
Forum led his hearers from point to point ™°?© right, for all worked together to fly the. 
of his discourse by pointing at the surround- kite. ; ; | 
ing booths, one after another, until they There is a good deal more philosophy than 
reached the “Umbilicus” or climacteric point poetry in this little squib, but the deskman’s 
of interest. Thus he clearly indicated his SY™Pathy goes out’ to the string—break it, 
firstlys and secondlys. There is a prejudice and see how far the kite will fly. A lot of us” 
in some quarters against this mode of pro- have to be strings, though—connectives, as it 
ceeding, on the ground that it lacks rhetorical Were, to hold things together.—Standard. 


grace; but if it holds the interest of the au- Joshua marched about Jericho seven days. 
dience and emphasizes the logic of the ser- It was only at the seventh trial that the peo- 
mon, that is the main thing. ple shouted for victory. ‘Young men fail,, 

(2) The binders cf the sermon should be ie peca es eee COSA ne aes 
Beet: time, and the second time, and even the third 


There must be no “asides,” no “remarks in lime, but because sthey, donne (daa a 
pascing.” no. parentheses! no breaks anywhere: fourth time, or the seventh time: it is hold- 
but a marching right on. A sermon is not ene OR to vir tte: that iia kes wi non 
mosaic, but a series of milestones. On the keystone of a ruined Saxon castle 

(3) The preacher should study variety in may be seen an upstretched hand with this: 
his connectives. It is not always necessary to legend, Will, God, andel can!” It is, at once: 
use firstly and secondly. “Next” is a good a confession of faith and challenge to the; 
word, or “Now, one step further.” Dr. Lyman world; as if the owner shouted from his bat-} 
Beecher sometimes closed a point or division tlements, “Iam resolved to maintain mine: 
of his sermon by saying: “Is that perfectly °™%) and, God helping me, I can!” 
Clear? .Have'you got it? Then nail it down!” . Every word has only the meaning which! 

(4) The binder should bind; i. e., it should 15 hearers can receive; you cannot express: 
mark the connection. Paul was a master of [Omer _to the shameless nor love to the unlov-} 
the illative conjunctions; when he said: ing.—Ruskin. 


“Therefore,* or “Wherefore,” it was like help. “Don’t speak unless you have something to; 

ing his hearers over the stepping stones of a °4%: Don't be tempted to go on after you) 

brook to terra firma on the other side. have said it,” was the advice of John Bright, 
(5) The nexus should be as graceful as the great orator. 

possible. Physicians say that when one’s Spend two hours a day reading your Bible’ 


knees crack or creak in mounting a stairway and you can read it through from Genesis to, 
it is due to lime in the joints. The preacher Revelations in thirty days. And there is value 
should pass from step to step in his discourse 1 getting once in a while a bird’s-eye view of: 
without an awkward limp. A due regard for the Bible. | 


* rhetorical lubrication will enable him to do it. h At pea eee was once asked how, 
=e eee he did so much in his church. He re lied, 
FORGIVEN. Oh, I preach Sundays, and four hundred 


Tenderly the Father greets us 
As we leave the haunts of sin; 
On our homeward way He meets us 
Folds us safe His arms within. 


of my church members preach every day.” 
That was how he could do so much, a at dl 
his church was such a factor for good in Bos- 
ton in his day. | 
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- The Revolutionized Life 


j My friends, I am going to try to lead your 
thought tonight to an exceedingly familiar 
phrase—I suppose there is no more familiar 
phrase in the Word of God than the one to 
Z which I seek to lead our present meditations 
_—in the chapter read for our lesson, Acts 1:8, 
“Ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you.” 
e. You remember that our Lord had spoken 
J this word in answer to a question put by the 
_disciples themselves, “Wilt thou at this time 
~testore again the kingdom to Israel?” You 
' see their thoughts were still running on the 
' old low plane of expectation and desire. Their 
Master had arisen from the grave, he had 
_ proved his sovereignty over the powers of 
death, he was moving among them in_ the 
_ power of the resurrection; and you would have 
_ thought that that stupendous happening would 
have revolutionized the nature and the cur- 
rent of their thought. But it seems,as though 
even after the resurrection their primary no- 
tions of things remained unchanged. The 
_ miracle of miracles, the resurrection of Jesus, 
the master-key to every other miracle, had 
_ left the moods and habits of these men ap- 
parently unturned. They were still looking at 
the things that are seen—“Lord, wilt thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” and 
their Master was still looking at the things 
that are not seen—“Ye shall receive power, 
when the Holy Spirit is come upon you.” They 
were looking for the re-ordering of circum- 
_ stances, he was looking for the transformation 
of character. They were asking for carnal 
dominion, he was for a spiritual dynamic. They 
wanted to make a broken people into a king- 
dom, he was waiting to make individual men 
into kings. “Lord, wilt thou at this time re- 
store the kingdom?” “Ye shall become kings, 
~ when the Holy Ghost is upon you.” ] 
A Practical Inquiry. 
Now what kind of power did he mean? 
What kind of difference would it make if they 
_teceived it? What kind of dynamic does the 
Holy Ghost bring to men? I think that is 
surely a most practical inquiry, far more prac- 
tical than many of the most novel of our mod- 
ern quests. If the Holy Spirit were to take 
possession of your life tonight, what change 
-would it make? I am not now speaking of 
* conversion, which is a different matter; I am 
speaking of the distinctive gift, the distinctive 
reception of the dynamic which is here named 
*“the power of the Holy Ghost.’ And if by 
-some mysterious, but most real, operation of 
the grace of God, you and I should receive 
that power, what difference would it make? 
Well, I think the only way to answer that 
question is to see what difference it did make. 
It is an inquiry that drives me directly to the 
~Acts of the Apostles, to the apostolic record 
of the early days. When these men received 
-what is here called “the power of the Holy 
Spirit,’ what changes took place in their char- 
-acter? What addition was made to their 
equipment?’ What did they lose? What did 
they gain? And so you see my purpose to- 
‘night is just this, to turn to the Acts of the 
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Apostles, if perchance I may find out what 
happened to Peter when it was Peter plus the 
Holy Ghost, and what happened to John when 
it was John plus the same great, benign, but 
mighty ministry. What difference did it make? 
I have therefore studied the Acts of the Apos- 
tles in order that I might find out what are 
the characteristics of the revolutionized life. . 
And I want to tell you in the very simplest 
terms tonight what indeed you all know, only 
it may refresh your spirit if it is put in an- 
other man’s phraseology. I am come to tell 
you what I have found. 
Spiritual Apprehension. 

First of all, 1 found this, that men who re- 
ceive the power of the Holy Ghost are gifted 
with an extraordinary power of spiritual ap- 
prehension. I cannot tell you how long I 
twisted that sentence about to try and get it 
to express just what I want to say, and | feel 
even now how very crudely it fails to express . 
what is now in my mind. I don’t quite know 
how to express it in language, but the very 
finest essences of the Spirit cannot be en- 
shrined in language. When I say that these 
men, when they received the Holy Spirit, had 
an extraordinary power of spiritual apprehen- 
sion, I mean that when they got the power of 
the Holy Ghost, they had a certain powerful, 
exquisite, delicate feeling for God. 

The Sense of the Divine Presence. 

Is it not the Apostle Paul who, in the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, in that 
dark condemnation and indictment of the nat- 
ural man, speaks of the benumbment of sin 
so effecting the life that life becomes past 
feeling? It is as though the soul were en- 
dowed with exquisite tendrils, and these ten- 
drils reach out to feel God. And if I read the 
Acts of the Apostles aright, one of the things 
that came to the early disciples, when they re- 
ceived the gift was this, an amazing refinement 
of spiritual apprehension by which they be- 
came mysteriously and marvelously aware of 
the presence of God. I do not think they were 
distinguished by this holy and exquisite sen- 
sitive gift in the early days, before the Spirit 
was given. Why, our Lord Himself, describ- 
ing the disciples of the earlier days, describes 
them as slow—which means dull, dull of heart, 
blunt in spiritual perception, dull to catch a 
spiritual presence, and therefore the spiritual 
sides of things. But if you will turn to the 
Acts of the Apostles and read it through, then 
you will find that when they received the gift 
of the Spirit, they could not get away from 
the sense of God’s presence. Wherever they 
went, which ever kind of road it was through 
which they were walking, troubled and diffi- 
cult, or smooth and leisurely, they felt their 
Lord was about them. 

Let me try to express in this somewhat 
violent illustration what the difference was. It 
was just as though a man were sitting in a 
room in the presence of another man, but his 
senses were closed, and he had no power of 
correspondence, and he had no sense-realiza- 
tion or assurance that the other man was 
there. And then, suddenly, there came a quick 


ening and an awakening of the physical per- 
ceptions of sight and hearing, and he saw his 
friend. And these early disciples were in the 
presence of God in the early days, but their 
senses were closed, as the old Book says; their 
senses were closed, then comes the power of 
the Holy Spirit, and senses are quickened, and 
perceptions are refined, and the Friend was 
everywhere. And with the perception of the 
Friend—for I cannot dwell longer upon this— 
with the perception of the Friend, in the same 
great equipment of spiritual apprehension, 
with the perception of the immediacy of the 
Friend, I find in the Acts of the Apostles an 
equally refined and exquisite perception of the 
Friend’s will. 
The Experience of the Early Church. 

Now look here. Why don’t we talk like 
this now and then? I am going to read from 
the Acts. of the Apostles, because just now I 
am on this point, that when the Holy Spirit 
comes into you, it gives you spiritual sight, 
and you see the King; it gives you spiritual 
hearing, and you hear his voice; it gives you 
spiritual refinement, and you behold the Lord:. 
Now, I say, why don’t we talk like this nowa- 
days: “The angel of the Lord said unto me?” 
Why don’t you? Does the angel of the Lord 
speak to men and women today? I will read 
to you again: “And the Spirit said to Philip, 
Go.” Why don’t we speak as dogmatically and 
as definitely in our day as they did in apos- 
tolic times? Here it is again: “And the Lord 
said unto Ananias’—it is the Lord, the Spirit— 
“And the Lord said unto Ananias, Go.” And 
the Spirit said unto Peter.” Why, I could 
continue almost for the rest of the time per- 
mitted to me in reading out to you the records 
of how these men had keen senses by which 
they could hear voices—mystic, mysterious, 
spiritual voices. The voice of the King—why 
don’t we hear it? 

I turn to the Book of the Apocalypse and I 
hear. a fisherman—an old fisherman—I hear 
him say: “And I heard a voice from heaven 
saying, Write.’ Now why don’t I stand be- 
fore my people and say: “I heard a voice 
from heaven say, Write that sermon.” I war- 
rant you I feel it. Why should not I talk as 
dogmatically as they talked here in the old 
Book, when I have got the same thing? And 
we can have the same thing now. Everywhere, 
everywhere I find that when men have re- 
ceived the power of the Holy Spirit they have 
this fine sense of hearing, this fine sense of 
seeing, what I call the sense of the presence 
and the sense of the King’s will. And it is a 
glorious thing to be able to add that not 
merely in apostolic times, but all down through 
the generations, whenever men and women 
have received the power of the Spirit of God, 
he has quickened their senses, and they are 
sensible that on the old road there is a new 
Friend, and their hearing is so quick that if he 
whispers they are keen to hear. 

The Quaker Face. 

Before I pass from this point, perhaps I 
may add that among all the favored children 
of God—shall we agree about this?—that per- 
haps among all the favored children of God 
whose senses have been refined and made ex- 
quisitely perceptive of the Spirit of God, the 
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goodly company who have been the most fa-: 
vored have been the gracious company of the: 
Society of Friends. 1 don’t know whether ’ 
there are any Friends here—perhaps they will! 
just close their ears for a moment while I sayy 
it. | think that sometimes the Holy Spirit does; 
such refining work upon their spirit that it! 
breaks out upon their flesh, and you can see 
it in their faces. Is there not something that 
we call the Quaker face? The Quaker face, 
is it not a face out of which the animal has 
gone? “The adder and the lion thou shalt 
trample under foot?” And our friends the 
Quakers talk like this; the Holy Spirit just 
comes and breathes upon their minds, and 
they say, “I have a concern;” they are so sen- 
sible of his presence, that he is speaking to 
them. And sometimes they say they have “ 
stop in the mind’—I like that Quaker phrase; 
“a -stop in the mind.” They cannot get on1 
The Lord is guiding them by a closed door: 
Did you hear that, young men? Sometimes 
the Lord guides us by closed doors. 
a stop in my mind.” It is the prohibition of 
the Spirit. Says the Apostle Paul many times; 
“T essayed to come unto you, but the Spirit 
forbad.” It was “a stop in the mind.” 

The first thing that comes to you when the 
Holy Ghost comes is a quickening of spiritua) 
apprehension, and I find it confirmed and re+ 
corded in the apostolic life. I look again at 
the lives of the apostles when they had re? 
ceived the power of the Holy Spirit, and I ask 
what else distinguishes it. 


were distinguished by magnificent force 0) 
character. In the early days they were timor- 
ous, they were pliable, they were unfaithful 
and in the supreme crisis they deserted theii 
Master by flight. In the early days they were 
like reeds shaken by the wind. The wind ble 
upon them from the chill haunts of desolation) 
the wind of persecution blew upon them, anc 
the poor, frail, fragile reeds began to ben 
“And they all forsook him and fled.” They 
were negative, they were hesitant, they weré 
uncertain; they were altogether lacking ir 
strong, persistent force. But turn to the Act? 
of the Apostles. When they had received the 
power of the Holy Spirit you will see whai 
happened. Do you remember that when ol¢ 
Jeremiah was called to be a prophet he jus: 
bowed himself life a reed in the desert. He 
felt himself played on by the wind. And he 
said, “O Lord God, I have not the power fo) 
it’—I am paraphrasing—‘O Lord God, I an 
frail and I am fragile and I cannot stand. 
And do you know what the Lord said? “! 
will make thee as an iron pillar.’ Isn’t that : 
glorious promise? A poor reed—I sa 

them this last week, and I thought about my 
words here tonight—I just saw them, as thi 
southwest wind played upon them, bending 
down. Then I look at these pillars here round 
this building tonight, “And I will make thee 
like an iron pillar.” 


Light and Heat. | 

And that is what happened in apostolic life 
In the early days before the Spirit came thet 
were all pliable, all frail, uncertain; but whet 
the power of the Spirit came they becam) 
stiff, steady, positive, effective. I say they hae 
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ot force of character, and their character had 
the two elements that always belong to the 
really powerful character, if | may just name 
them and pass. The two great elements in all 


powerful character are these—light, heat; not 
‘one without the other, but the two combined, 
and I say when the Holy Ghost came he gave 


“a 


them both. They had light—light; they had 
the clarity of a clear, true purpose, you could 
not take them from the track. Talk about 
clear seeing, you could put any kind of flare 
at their side, but you could not divert them. 
You put up a worldly flare to divert the Apos- 
tle Paul, and he says, “This one thing I do.” 
'There’s clarity, there’s light, there’s definite- 
mess of aim, there’s clearness of intention. 
“One thing I do.” It reminds me of a hound 
that has found the scent, gets its head down 
to the track, and follows it to its prey. “This 
one thing I do,” and when the devil came and 
sought to allure on the right hand and on the 
mareit, he kept the scent. Clarity, I say, and 
‘distinctiveness and definiteness of aim had the 
-apostles when the Holy Ghost came upon 
them. 
But they had not only light, they had heat. 
They had the fire of a quenchless enthusiasm; 
_they certainly had that in glorious strength and 
abundance. Why, the Acts of the Apostles is 
-a burning book. What is that? “Ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost and with—fire,” 
central fire, quenchless enthusiasm, from which 
“every other faculty and power gets its 
strength; fire, like the furnace-fire of a great 
diner driving across the sea through the fury 
of the tempest, through the envious and all- 
engulfing flood—driving power, furnace fire; 
you could not stop them. “We cannot but 
speak the things we have seen and heard.” 
Furnace-fire, I tell you. “Whether it be right 
to hearken unto you or unto God, judge ye.” 
Furnace-fire, I say, driving power. “We must 
obey God rather than men.” Is not the driv- 
ing power there, I say, the power of the liner 
‘driven through the obstinate deeps? It all 
comes to this—they were burning and shining 
lights—not merely shining, but burning; not 
‘merely burning, but shining; not merely 
knowledge, but zeal; not merely zeal, but 
knowledge. They had light, and they had 
-heat;.they had force of character, they were 
“magnificently endowed when they had re- 
ceived the power of the Holy Ghost; or if I 
“may be permitted again the figure from the 
Prophet Jeremiah, when these men had re- 
‘ceived the fire of the Holy Ghost, the fickle, 
fragile, wayward reed became like a pillar of 
‘iron, and could not be broken. 
An Exhilarating Book. 


Is it worth having? I will give you another. 
Again I turn to the record, and I ask, what 
else do you gain when the Holy Spirit comes 
upon you. Again I scarcely know how to ex- 
press it, but perhaps this will serve. When 
the Holy Spirit came upon these men they re- 
ceived the energy of a glorious optimism. I 
don’t think there is any more buoyant, stirring, 
exhilarating book in the Word of God than 
the Acts of the Apostles, I sat down last Sun- 
‘day to read it through from end to end once 
again. The only way to read the Bible is to 
‘read it a book at a time at the least. If you, 
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some time before next Sunday comes, will 
just sit down to the Acts of the Apostles and 
read from the first verse to the last, you will 
find what an optimistic movement there is 
in that mighty book. If you turn to the 
eatlier days of the disciples I think you could 
not call them children of hope, could you? 
Did the disciples always look on the sunny 
side of things? Were they not rather chil- 
dren of the cloudy day? In the midst of ap- 
parent and threatening disaster were they not 
dismayed? But you turn to the Acts of the 
Apostles, when they had received the power 
of the Holy Ghost, when opposition began 
and threatenings were hurtling the air, and 
imprisonment and death came near, and you 
will find no despairing, you will find noth- 
ing disheartening, you won’t find a moaning 
or a complaining word in the book. Did you 
hear it—that when the Holy Spirit came to 
these men they were optimists? 
What is an Optimist? 

What is an optimist? It is not a very musi- 
cal word. I never like to use it, but we 
haven’t a better, at least I don’t know any 
one just now. What is an optimist? I will 
tell you. An optimist is a man who can 
scent the coming harvest while the snow is 
on the ground. That is an optimist. An 
optimist is a man, who, to use Tennyson’s 
phrase, can “feel the days before him.” That 
is to say, an optimist is a man who can live 
in the sunny days of June even while he is 
in the dingy days of December. That is an 
optimist. An optimist is a man who can be- 
lieve in the best in the arrogant and aggres- 
sive presence of the worst. - 

One day, when the snow was on the ground 
and when there was not a single sign of a 
blade of the coming harvest, our Lord was 
face to face with the poor Samaritan woman 
whose soul was scorched like a blasted hearth, 
and our Lord—who was an optimist, the Lord 
of hope, who always saw the coming sum- 
mer in the depth of winter—said to His dis- 
ciples, “Lift up your eyes and look: the fields 
are white— a poor, blasted daughter of God 
—white unto harvest.” “Thou art Simon,” 
and “Simon” just means “a loose listener,” as 
loose as sand was poor Peter, loose as gravel; 
“Thou art Simon, thou shalt be called Peter” 
—a rock! Just think of taking the loose 
gravel and speaking of it as rock! I call that 
scenting the harvest while the snow is on 
the ground. 

He looks at you and me, infirm, fragile 
Christians, and He calls as by our new name. 
Is not that beautiful to think of? He calls 
us by the name we are going to be known by 
when we reach the land of glory. He is the 
Lord of optimism. He is the Lord of hope. 
And these apostles, when the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of the Lord had come upon them, 
they, too, were optimists. You simply could 
not put. the light of their hope out, you could 
not put it out, you could not take the spring 
out of their souls. I spoke this morning of 
the buoyancy of spirit when the Lord is near, 
and these folk, they were buoyant, springing, 
optimistic, full of hope. Listen to this: “And 
they laid their hands on the apostles and put 
them in the common prison.” Now, what then 


is coming upon these poor reeds? What 
about next morning? Next morning “they 
entered into the Temple early and taught.” 
You cannot keep them down. Well, now, lis- 
ten again: \“When they had called the apos- 
tles and had beaten them’—Do you see the 
wheals on their backs? Do you see the blood- 
marks of the Roman thong? I think Paul’s 
back was never healed—never, never healed. 
No wonder he could say, “I bear in my body 
the marks of the Lord Jesus.” “When they 
had called the apostles and had beaten them, 
they commanded that they should not speak 
in the name of Jesus, and they let them go.” 
Now, what then? Listen: ‘And they de- 
parted from the presence of the council re- 
joicing’—is the power there, young men? 
with their bleeding backs—‘rejoicing that 
they were counted worthy to suffer for His 
name.” May I read to you again? They are 
worth reading, great records of this type. “And 


a great persecution arose against the church.” 


Now, what? What will these frail reeds do? 

“A great persecution arose against the church.” 

Now, what? “And they went everywhere 

preaching the word.” Isn’t that optimism? 

Isn’t that real hopefulness? Isn’t that living 

in the dawn in the very depths of midnight? 
A Ministry of Joy. 

And I want to add that it is not a dull kind 
of optimism, it is a radiant optimism, because 
I know this further—that the Holy Spirit came 
upon these men and endowed them with un- 
quenchable hope. It also endowed them with 
a hope that was always accompanied by the 
sunniest joy. “And they raised perse- 
cution against Paul and Barnabas”’—I am quot- 
ing the Word—“and they expelled them out 
of their coasts.* And”’—a mighty spiritual con- 
junction—“they raised persecution against Paul 
and Barnabas and expelled them out of their 
coasts. And the disciples were filled with 
joy.” The sentence finishes like this: “And 

the disciples were filled with joy, and with 
the Holy Ghost.” And it was because they 
were filled with the Holy Ghost that their 
lamp was burning, the lamp of their optimistic 
hope, and that their song was unbroken. 

' The Power of a Radiant Hope. 
i And the choicest morsel of all is this: 

When they had beaten them”’—I am quoting 
—“when they had beaten them, they thrust 
them into the inner prison, and made their 
feet fast in the stocks;” bleeding backs, inner 
prison, feet in the stocks, midnight, now then: 
‘And at midnight Paul and Silas sang”—and 
I like the finish of the sentence, “and the pris; 
oners heard them.” That was a strange sound 
in that old gaol. “And the prisoners heard 
them. I wonder what they were singing. 
And as I am not told what they were singing 
I have a perfect right to imagine what they 
might be singing. And I will tell you what 
I think they were singing. I think Paul said 
to Barnabas, “Let us sing ‘God is our refuse 
and strength, a very present help in time of 
trouble,’” and they sang it. And then I think 
Barnabas said to Paul, “Let us sing the other 
one now, ‘The eternal God is our refuge. and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.’ ” "And 
then surely they both thought of that other 
one, “He that keepeth thee will not slumber 
Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.” “And at midnight Paul 
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You cannot do that without 
the Holy Ghost. It was the power of a radi- 
ant hope, and the joy of the Lord was their 
strength. , 
An Unrevoked Promise. . 
Well now, what I have got to add is that, 
that what happened to these people when the 
Holy Spirit came upon them can happen to 
you and me. Does anyone know a promise 
that has been revoked? Can anybody point 
to a single resource that was offered to the 
Apostle Paul that is denied to me? Can any- 
body name a river at which the Apostle John 
was permitted to drink which is denied to me 
in my thirst? It is a wonderful thing to me. 
my brothers and sisters, it is a wonderful 
thing to me to think that all that Paul had J 
may receive; that all that Spurgeon enjoyed— 
I don’t say in gift, mental gift, I am speaking 
now of spiritual dynamic and insight and in- 
timacy, spiritual life with the Lord _Jesus—al 
that he enjoyed I, too, may find my portion 
If the Holy Ghost came here tonight—he i: 
here, but if we receive him, we shall receive 
sight, and tomorrow you will see a new frienc 
on the road; and we shall receive hearing anc 
we shall hear new voices amid the clamor 0: 
the world. We shall receive spiritual percep- 
tion too. And if we receive the power of the 
Holy Spirit we shall have force of characte: 
—iron pillar rather than frail reed; and w« 
shall be children of optimism—what .a phrase 
“children of light,’ which Ruskin says is oné 
of the most beautiful phrases in the Worc 
of God: “children of light,’ which means 
“children of the dawn.” Is not that beautiful— 
“children of the dawn” always living in th 
morrow. 


And do you wonder that men of that kind 
so endowed, were powerful witnesses for thi 
Lord Jesus? “Ye shall be my witnesses,” anc 
I don’t wonder at it. I don’t know how man: 
people are in this tabernacle tonight, but sup 
posing we all received the Holy Spirit anc 
went out into London tomorrow with eyes t 
see Jesus, and ears to hear him, and with : 
force of character that no devil could with 
stand, and with a courageous optimism tha 
could tell the worst that it could become th 
best, go to the ‘desert fields and sing abou 


and Silas sang.” 


‘coming harvest, wouldn’t we make a stir i 


London? 
How can we receive it? 
door, first of all the cross. 

Nothing in my hands I bring, 
not money or popularity or merit. 

Nothing in my hands 1 bring, 

Simply to Thy Cross I cling. 
and then, 

Pardoned, healed, restored, forgiven: 
and then, Lord, thy power—the Holy Spiri 
the life of power and the life of victory. An 
it is my prayer, my longing, for which, Go 
knows, I have come here today, that every 
body who may have been hearing my voic 
may now forget my voice, or in my voice hee 
the voice of Jesus sounding over land an 
sea, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and a1 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Amer 

(From a sermon preached in the Metropolita 
Tabernacle (of which the late C. H. Spurgeo 
was pastor), London, and reported in The Chri, 
tian World Pulpit, London.) 


First of all the re 


_ This is the season of year when the minis- 
ter, be he old or young, should rejoice in the 
awakening springtime. It is a season in which 
we feel the warming of the blood and the in- 
‘crease of vitality. God is pouring out anew 
his life energy through us. Happy indeed is 
that man who feels his conscious relation to 
this life-giving source. Such a sense of ap- 
_Preciation of the divine will makes us all bet- 
_ter ministers. 
; * * * 
4 We have recently come upon the following 
editorial, taken from an exchange. It is a per- 
_tinent comment and worth passing on. Here 
Bit is: ; 
_ “The minister who conducts his parish work 
-entirely by telephone, postal card or the print- 
ed bulletin, can count on his support and his 
‘Salary returning to him in like manner, says 
_the Universalist Leader. ‘We are a great be- 
liever in printer’s ink as an auxiliary, as a 
helper, but a minister of printer’s ink alone 
will never crowd the pews or fill the contribu- 
tion plate. There is no substitute for the man. 
“Tt has been found that ministers of large 
churches have very great difficulty in transfer- 
“ring even a small portion of their work to as- 
“sistants, because of the peculiar personal char- 
acter of the ministry. Only those great min- 
isters who can delegate the impersonal routine 
to others, and keep within their own grasp the 
heart of their ministry, become and remain 
great. 
““The real product of the ministry is not of 
a nature to be put up in packages and delivered 
by others; in every department it is the man; 
the man in the pulpit, the man in the home, 
the man in the sorrow and the man in the joy, 
“not alone the message, but the man who 
brings the message. We cannot’ get away 
from it that the work of the ministry is unique. 
“It is not like any other work; it is not to be 
compared to any other work or done in the 
‘way of any other work. The true ministry is 
"a message of God incarnate in a man just as 
truly today as nineteen hundred years ago.” 
: 4 
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_. The edifor wishes to thank all who have 
~sent in material for this department. We are 
“very anxious to receive more and hope our 
readers will continue to forward reports of 
church activities and samples of printed mat- 
“ter. Send everything to Rev. E. A. King, 4 
South Sixth street, North Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 


A COMMUNITY HOUSE. 


The Bellevue Congregational Church on the 


east shore of Lake Washington, in a rural 
“community, four miles from Seattle, has what 
“it calls “The Community House.’ The com- 
munity having no suitable place for gatherings 
-and assemblages of different kinds, nor any 
“recreational center, the church proceede1 to 
supply the lack. In the few months since this 
“new building was constructed it has had a 
“variety of uses. 3 
The pastor writes: It certainly means to 
“many a happier rural life and recreation under 
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the most wholesome conditions. It is, we be- 
lieve, a great aid in character building. It sup- 
plies a real need and lessens the desire to go 
to Seattle, four miles away, with all the temp- 
tations of a large city, in order to find recrea- 
tion, 


HOW SOME PASTORS ARE REACHING 
THE CHILDREN. 


Rev. F. Q. Blanchard, of East Orange, has a 
five-minute sermon to children before the reg- 
ular sermon Sunday mornings. The children 
come in from Sunday School and retire after 
their sermon. 

Rev. Henry Condit, of Nutley, also has a 
short. sermon weekly to the boys and girls and 
finds it gets the elders as well as the “younk- 
ers.” 

Rev. C. L. Goodrich, of Plainfield, has a five- 
minute object lesson sermon to the boys and 
girls once a month after the regular sermon. 
The children come in at 11:30 during a hymn 
and with those already in the audience move 
to the front pews. The pastor also has for 
many years had entire charge of the Junior 
Endeavor Society, which meets on week days 
for nine months of the year. 
that those who attend the Junior meetings 
come naturally into the church at the proper 
age almost without exception. 

Rey. Howard Chidley, of East Orange, Trin- 
ity, and Rey. H.,L! Everett) ‘of Jersey City, 
have each organized a children’s church, or 
Junior church, which has its own officers and 
meets in its own part of the church on Sunday 
mornings and has its own sermon. Its offi- 
cers and committees act with the pastor in 
various ways. 

Mr. Everett has, in addition to the Sunday 
morning meeting, a Thursday afternoon meet- 
ing in which a course of Scriptural instruction 
is given the children with dramatic aid. In 
the series of lectures on the early history of 
the church, for example, an event 1s described 
and then it is acted out by one part of the 
group, while the other part is audience and 
critics. The children are intensely interested 
and the stories are indelibly fixed in mind— 
Exchange. 


MAKE MUCH OF MUSIC. | 

The First Congregational Church of Chicago 
has most remarkable musical features. It pos- 
sesses four large choirs, each separately or- 
ganized with constitutions, officers, limited 
membership, monthly dues, regular rehearsals, 
business meetings, monthly socials, and a sum- 
mer camp, with yells, banners, vestments, fes- 
tivals and concerts. 

A record of attendance at rehearsals and 
church services is kept, and upon this record 
the summer outings are based. Prizes are 
siven for uncommon faithfulness. More than 
half the singers are members of the church. 

These choirs are the Choral Union, of fifty 
voices; the Treble Clef, a choir of forty young 
ladies; the Boy Choir, of twenty voices; and 
the Cecelia Choir, of thirty-five girls. 
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He has found — 


Each choir has its own distinctive vestments 
and these are, in the order just named, the 
black college gown with long white stole; the 
college gown with V-shaped collars; the Epis- 
copal cassock and cotta; and, finally, black 
skirts with white circular capes. All these 
vestments were made by the women of the 
church. 

The choirs sing on important occasions out- 
side the church, and in other cities, besides 
singing before thousands in the church audi- 
torium on the popular concert nights, and in 
the church services. They have sung “Elijah” 
three times, “Creation” three times, “The Mes- 
siah” and other important works.—Selected. 


FREE WILL OFFERINGS. 

Reva we. EF. Bimery, DD.) Dy sent out to his 
people, some time ago, a letter on giving 
money to the church. It is so suggestive that 
we reproduce a portion of it here, hoping that 
some pastor may be able to use it, or some- 
thing like it, for his own work. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Your pastor would like to speak to you in 
this quiet way on the subject of free-will offer- 
ings. Some of us may feel that a tithe is in- 
deed the very minimum. It may be that we 
bave returned from captivity, as the Jews from 
Babylon, and the joy of deliverance from sin 
and the power of Satan constrains us to make 
a free-will offering to the Lord. Or it may be 
that we remind ourselves that the great oc- 
casions for such offerings were all associated 
with the building of the temple. 

What more fitting, then, than that our free- 
will offerings should be employed to build the 
temple not made by hands, the stones of which 
will be gathered from all parts of the earth, 
Christ himself being the chief cornerstone. 

A suggestion for such an offering may be 
found in the work of the Daily Giving League. 
Will not some of us undertake to set aside 
something daily over and above the obligation 
of the tithe, even if it be only a penny a day, 
to show our gratitude to that God who daily 
loadeth us with benefits? Let me give you 
seven rules for Christian giving: 

Give something. 

Give without display. 

Give wisely, or proportionately. 
Give liberally. 

Give cheerfully. 

. Give expectantly. 

You will find a card enclosed, and I pray 
you to honestly consider each apportionment 
and subscribe to each as God hath given you 
ability. Place the card in the basket Easter 
Sunday morning, and sign your name. If not 
convenient to attend church on Easter Sunday 
hand to the pastor, 

We would like to know Easter Monday how 
all the benevolences stand, so as to report to 
the different secretaries of the objects named. 
Please remember this request. We would be 
pleased if all cards could be handed in and tre- 
ported Easter Monday. If unable to make any 
offering, kindly so state that you may not be 
pee essed by being approached a second 
ime. 

A correct record is made, and this part of 
the church business is under the entire super- 
vision of the pastor, and for his eye alone. I 
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ask for this Christian work your financial sup-_ 
port, your earnest, loving sympathy and your 
daily prayers. nee 

ee et toae the Master, as we love in his 
name his tried and suffering children, as we 
long to make this world, so full of misery and 
pain, brighter because we have lived in it, as 
we would hasten the day of magnificent con- 
quest over sin and death, I urge you to en— 
compass this Christ-like charity with a tender 
and loving enthusiasm, that it may become the 
grandest illustration to all the world of the 
heart of the Father in his yearning pity for a 
sorrowing world. 

IT have read of the life of a poor laborer 
saved by a Christian woman of wealth, who 
had him carried to a hospital and laid upon 
the bed which she had endowed. After he 
had been restored to health and the little home 
was made bright again by the return of the 
husband and father, the wife called at the 
residence of the lady to tell her gratitude. 
Again and again she tried to speak, but the 
tears choked her utterance, and at length the 
lady, weeping, took the band of the laborer’s 
wife in her own and said, “Oh, I never ex- 
pected to get such interest for my money.” 
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THE SUMMER VACATION BIBLE 
SCHOOL. 

Plymouth Congregational Church of Seattle 
undertook last summer to reach the children 
of the community through a vacation day Bi 
ble school. It was an experiment, but worked 
so well that larger plans are being made this 
year for a much more extended work. 

The minister in charge, Rev. L. E. School, 
writes in the “Northwest Church Life,” as 
follows: 

The Daily Vacation Bible School movement 
had its origin in New York City in 1901. The 
Child Welfare Exhibit called attention to three 
factors in the social religious waste of the 
summer vacation. 

1. Idle children crowding the streets. 

2. Idle churches in their vicinity. 

3. Idle students on vacation. 

Here was a great opportunity for community 
service, to get these three together that none 
of them:be idle. It was a great idea and it 
worked. The factory, the machinery and the 
raw material constituted an institution of in- 
dustry so thoroughly workable and efficient 
that it succeeded beyond the fondest hopes of 
its promoters. 

In 1907 there were nineteen such schools, 
with 5,083 children, enrolled. Last summer 
there were 160 schools, 700 teachers and 30,- 
000 pupils. Little wonder that these schools 
have succeeded. Every city has its large down- 
town churches with their well furnished, cocl 
and pleasant rooms closed during the hot sum- 
mers to any services for the children. 
__Every city has its “Children of the Street,’ 
idle through the two or three months of vaca- 
tion, poor, neglected and lonely. Their fathers 
if they have any, are gone through the long 
days. Their mothers are too busy and toc 
poor to take them to the parks or playgrounds 

Left to themselves the children, choosing 
their own play and playmates, become moré 
and more demoralized in contact with evi 
companions and grow into a ripened crop o: 
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drunkards, thugs and prostitutes for the city 
to harvest, while the costly churches stand 
_ closed, grim, silent and untaxed. With what 
_ tare stupidity have we kept them closed! True, 
_ the children may not belong to the church, but 
_ the church belongs to the children by every 
_ claim of humanity and also by the fact of their 
_ exemption from taxation. Here was a unique 
opportunity to render service to unshephered 
children, irrespective of creed or race and 
free from narrow sectarian aims. 
Then there were idle students in every city, 
~ whose summer vacation coincides with that of 
the children, many of them hungry for work 
along social service lines. Everywhere those 
have been found who volunteered their help. 
Others were paid for their time and paid help- 
ers were, as a rule, more faithful and efficient 
in their work, 
Robert G. Boville, who started the first sum- 
-mer Vacation Bible School in New York, says: 
“The movement called for a school combin- 
ing social service and soul service; it called 
for a school uniting Sunday School lessons 
with social settlement activities; it called for a 
schooi that should be definitely Christian in 
atmosphere without being sectarian in spirit, 
or propagandist in method. Hence one hour 
’ daily was given to music and Bible stories, one 
hour to manual work and play, and the school 
opened as it closed, with prayer.” 
- In 1907 the time had come for a national 
organization. This is known as the “Daily 
Vacation Bible School Association.” It is 
‘highly indorsed by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, which repre- 
sents sixteen million Protestant communicants. 
Last spring Plymouth Church planned for 
such a school. As it was then near the begin- 
ning of vacation it was found most of our 
workers had laid their plans for the summer 
and that the school could only be held for 
one week. We called at some of the homes in 
the neighborhood of the church, leaving cards 
of invitation and did some advertising. 
The committee would have been pleased 
with thirty-five children to enroll Monday 
“morning, but we began with sixty-eight. No 
further efforts were made to increase the at- 
_tendance, as we had all we could handle with 
our teaching force. 
_ The program lasted from 9 to 12, and in- 
eluded singing, Bible stories, raffia and sew- 
ing for the girls, manual training for the boys, 
gymnasium and shower baths, kindergarten 
‘work, and a stereopticon lecture to close with 
each day. There was great regret on the part 
of both teachers and children that the school 
could not last longer. However, the effort 
was enough to demonstrate fully the possibili- 
ties of such a school. Wes 
With but little effort to get them, the chil- 
dren will come and in large numbers; they can 
be taught more about the Bible in a four or 
six weeks’ course than they will get in two 
years in Sunday School, and the memory of 
happy hours well spent will be an everlasting 
force for good in their now impressionable 
lives. We are making large plans for next 
‘Summer and hope then to enroll 175 or 200 
‘children for a-four or six weeks’ session. 
In the meantime Plymouth Church is not 
neglecting to minister to the needs of the 
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children within her reach. Our gymnasium and 
shower baths will be open throughout the 
year; the manual training room will be better 
equipped and made ready for work, the 
kitchen and dining-room will be used every 
week and there will be many a social gather- 
ing aside from the distinctly religious services 
and meetings, but these are to be used with 
only’one great purpose in mind: to bring all 
into a direct personal relation with Jesus 
Christ. 


We hope that many pastors will attempt 
this sort of work in their churches and report 
to this department the result of their experi- 
ences. Dg 


CHURCH BOOKKEEPING. 


_One of the most elaborate and yet compara- 
tively simple methods of keeping church treas- 
urer’s records comes from the press of W. B. 
McKay, Grove City, Pa. It is a loose-leaf ledg- 
er, the pages being 12x12 inches in size, in- 
terleaved with yellow paper on which a car- 
bon record is to be kept. 

There are four quarterly statements per- 
forated with appropriate stubs. The blank. 
statement is as follows: 


West Side Presbyterian Church, 
Englewood, N. J. 

All remittances should be made by envelopes, orsent to 
H. E. BIRTWHISI LE. Fin. Sec’y. 142 W. Palisade Ave. 
Ist Quarter, Statement and 

Receipt 
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This is filled out, torn off and mailed to the 
subscriber. A carbon record is retained just 
the same as business men’s bills are copies, 
and each subscriber’s record is carefully kept 
on one page. It is a very complete, practical 
arrangement and we suggest that ministers 
needing such a record send for sample and 


prices. 


OBSERVE ARBOR DAY. 

April 8th is Arbor Day. The minister can 
use it to advantage. Many a church’s grounds 
would be beautified and improved by a new 
tree or more shrubs. Use the day for improy- 
ing the property. 

If this is not necessary or cannot be done 
the minister can preach a sermon appropriate 
to the subject. If he publish a magazine he 
can print something like the followine which 
was written by Governor W. R. Stubbs’ pri- 


vate secretary for the Arbor Day Proclamation 
for Kansas in 1910: 


“The genial days of spring call to our mem- 
ory again the duty we owe to that ancient and 
useful friend of man, the tree. In all the ages 
of the world it has been true to our interest 
and loyal to our service. It has furnished the 
cradles and coffins of our ancestors; tables for 
the king and the cottager alike. It has given 
comfort and shelter to the peasant and the 
prince, to the pauper and the potentate. 


“Trees are the royal family of the vegetable 
kingdom, Neither the quarry nor the mine 
has done more for civilization than the forest. 
Neither stone nor steel can outlive or outrival 
the usefulness of the tree. It is more useful 
to civilization than silver—more valuable to 
civilization than gold. It gives us food and 
fire and shelter; it gives us books and news- 
papers, and a greater variety of the necessi- 
ties and luxuries of life than any other article 
of ancient or modern commerce. 


“Trees have always figured in our divine 
and patriotic relations. Among them the re- 
ligion of man was born. Groves were the first 
cathedrals of our race. Birds singing in their 
boughs and branches gave us the first idea of 
sacred music and the choir. God planted them 
in Eden for the sustenance of our first par- 
ents. From their leaves were fashioned the 
first garments that covered their nakedness. 


_ “When God’s displeasure threatened the ex- 
tinction of our race, Noah looked into the for- 
est and found there the means of salvation. 
It was under the oak tree that Jehovah con- 
versed with a great man in Israel. It was in 
the tree tops that David heard the voice of 
the Lord. It was among the palms of the 
Garden of Gethsemane that Jesus spent the 
last evening of his life. The battle for Amer- 
ican freedom was consummated under the ap- 
ple tree of Appomattox. 


S Pot centuries, and until man came to profit 
by its use, nature denied the tree to the greater 
part of Kansas. We are now learning how it 
conserves the moisture in our soil, that it 
changes and modifies our climate, that it gives 
beauty and charm to our landscape, that it 
can solve the problems of slides and drifts and 
floods—that it influences our civilization and 


adds materially to the wealth and happi 
the people.” appiness of 


A UNIQUE CARD. 
The following card is used by the First 


United Presbyterian Ch : I 
much success: urch of Chicago, with 


First UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CENTRAL PARK AVENUE AND CONGRESS STREET 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


SABBATH SERVICES 
10:30 A. M. 


12:00 NOON 


7:00 P. M. Pastor 
A SERIES OF INTERESTING SERMON- 
STORIES. 


Rev. H. S. Fritsch, D. D., of Medina, Ohio, , 
has recently given the following course of ser-. 
mon-stories: : 

The Story of a Beautiful Woman who Sacri-- 
ficed her Social Position Rather than Lower’ 
her Standard of Propriety. 

The Story of the Conflicts of a College Stu-- 
dent. 

The Story of a Maiden who was Wooed by; 
a Prince and yet Remained True to her Shep- 
herd Lover. 

The Story of a Man who had all Kinds of 
Hard Luck, and vet Kept a Stiff Upper Lip: 
and a Stout Heart. 

The Bible characters referred to are: 

Vashti, in book of Esther. 

Solomon, in book of Ecclesiastes. 

The Shulamite, in Song of Solomon. 

Job. —_______——. 

ONE WAY TO INTEREST BOYS AN 

GIRLS IN THE PREACHING SERVICE. . 

The West Side Presbyterian Church of Eni 
elewood, New Jersey, issues a little book o 
50 odd pages, nicely printed and dated as fol: 
lows, one page for each Sunday: 


Sunday, January 7, 1912 


The Text... 42 SS eee 
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If you were absent because of sickness let one of the family 
write his name here 


: 


and as a record of church attendance. 


mY The following introduction explains th 
> u 
of the book: - Pee ae 


“The Junior Congregation of the West Side 


Presbyterian Church of Englewood is com- 


posed of the boys and girls who regularly at- 
tend the morning service at eleven o'clock. All 
young people are welcome as members. 

“This book is given to the members as an 
aid to memory in fixing the Junior Sermons 
‘ Each 
member will please fill in the blanks himself, 
and make each page as neat as possible. The 
minister will ask to see the books the first 
week in June, and on Children’s Day will 


award certificates of membership for faithful 


attendance.” 


HOW TO INTEREST THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL IN MISSIONS. 


The children in the Sunday School consti- 
tute the best asset the church possesses. Here 
are a number of boys and girls eager to be 
taught and led. Any one who is an interest- 
ing talker and is interested in the subject of 
missions can accomplish things in the school. 


Our school of 150 or 200 pupils had never 
been very much interested in missions, chiefly 
because no one had taken the time to teach 
the children. To meet this need the superin- 
tendent appointed a missionary committee to 
have full charge of the work. 


This committee appointed two missionary 
instructors, one for the main school and one 
for the primary department. At first they 
used “Five Missionary Minutes,” by George 
H. Trull, and “Undenominational Missionary 
Studies for the Sunday School,” by the same 
author. They also used material secured from 
the denominational headquarters. 


Special days were arranged and the subject 
presented was divided into parts, each one 
given to a special speaker. Offering envelopes 
were distributed and returned the following 
Sunday. fl 

After each one of these special efforts the 
report was written on a blackboard so that 
the children could know exactly how much all 
their gifts amounted to. Occasionally letters 
and reports of the work to which gifts have 
been made are read to the school, so the 
givers may keep informed of the progress of 
their investment. That the plan actually 
worked is shown by the $125 given by the 
children. 

Again we repeat the Sunday School consti- 
tutes a wonderful asset to the church and 
should be cultivated by every wide-awake 
pastor. 

APPLICATION Boe MEMBER- 

The Pilgrim Congregational Church otf 
Cleveland, Ohio, provides a list of twenty ques- 
tions which they require every candidate to 
answer when applying for membership. The 
plan is a most excellent one and the questions 
are as follows: 

1. Name. " } 

‘Tf a married woman give maiden name. 
2. Residence. 
3. Occupation. 


Business address. 

Date of birth. 

Birthplace. 

Were your Parents professing Christians? 

When did you first unite with a church? 

Where? 

pes what church do you bring your let- 
er! 

10. With what churches have you since been 

connected? 


11. Have you ever held any office in any 

church? 
If so, what? 

12. Have you ever been a teacher in a Sun- 

day School? 
How recently? 

13. Have you ever been identified with any 
young people’s organization? 

14. What other forms of Christian activity 
have especially interested you? 

15. In what way has it helped you to be a 
Christian? 

16. Do you rejoice more and more in the 
Christian life? 

17. How long have you been attending reg- 
ularly the services of Pilgrim Church? 

18. Have you read our Confession of Faith 
and Covenant? 

Do you assent to them? 

19. Do you promise to attend the services of 
the church and contribute to their sup- 
port according to your ability? 

20. Will you share in bearing the responsibil- 
ities of the work of the church and pro- 
moting its activities? 


90. SION ore 


ed 


A NEW PLAN FOR PASTORAL CALLING. 
L. M. TIMIMONS. 


A minister in a small town should feel the 
call that the whole community has upon him. 
He should try to touch the life of all. It is 
the usual custom for a minister, upon entering 
a new field, to call upon his own membership 
as soon as possible. 

One minister of my acquaintance changed 
this program recently in entering a new field. 
It was a town of about 3,500 with a shifting 
population. He began at one end of the city 
and called at every home, on Catholic, Prot-. 
estant, saloonkeeper or deacon, it did not mat- 
ter. This program was new to the people and 
caused some comment which proved good 
advertising for the minister. 

It did not take long to cover the city, and 
as a result he came to know all with whom 
he would likely have some influence in the fu- 
ture. He found ~any of his own denomination 
that had not united with any church in that 
local field and they needed to be aroused. In 
this way he did not pass by the house of some 
attendant of the church whom he did not know 
of because the name did not appear on the 
church roll. 

At the time of a funeral or wedding in the 
home of a family who had no church prefer- 
ence the minister who called was usually en- 
gaged and every occasion of this kind gives a 
minister a stronger hold on the family. 
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DISTRICT ORGANIZATION FOR SPIR- 
ITUAL AND SOCIAL WORK. 

The following letter, sent out by the pas- 
tor’s advisory board of the Walnut Street Bap- 
tist Church, Waterloo, Iowa, is a very sug- 
gestive document and could be used in many 
churches: 

The rapid growth of the Walnut Street 
Church is evident to all. The present large 
membership is scattered over a large territory. 
It is now impossible for our pastors to keep 
in close touch with each individual member. 

We, the Advisory Board, of the church sug- 
gest the following plan for the developement 
of the social and the deepening of the spirit- 
ual life of our church: 

In the several districts of the city organize 
the district for the above purpose, by calling 
together the members in the district and 
choosing at that meeting a leader, a member of 
the church residing in that district. The 
leader thus chosen shall chose one or more 
assistants as needed. 

Suggestions For the Workers. 

Plan prayer meetings for the district, to be 
conducted by some one resident in the district, 
to be held on Tuesday evening. Place may be 
arranged by the members in each district. 

If thought advisable, two or more districts 
may unite. Remember, however, that small 
meetings are ofttimes the most fruitful of spir- 
itual results. 

Each member in each district should be 
urged to attend the regular and mid-week 
meetings of the church. 

The leader should keep a list of all prospec- 
tive members of the church and Sunday School 
in his district, and a duplicate list of the same 
should be given to the pastor. 

All new families moving into the district 
should be called upon at once, and if not 
church attendants, be given at invitation to 
worship with us. All such families should also 
be reported to the pastor. 

Families moving from one district to an- 
other should be reported to the leader of the 
district into which they have moved and also 
to the pastor. 

It shall also be the work of the district lead- 
ers to devise plans for the social life in his 
district. A close acquaintanceship between all 
members should be encouraged. Make the 
good fellowship of the church the basis for 
the social life of the community and thereby 
impress all that the service of Christ is the 
secret of true happiness and real usefulness. 
nae all questions and difficulties to the pas- 

or. 


Plan your work and work your plan. 


SUCCESSFUL VESPERS. 

Not every minister is successful in carrying 
through a series of vesper services. Rev, Ed- 
gar C. Wheeler, of Tacoma, Wash., is pastor 
of a church in a growing residence district. 
He has been very successful in the Sunday 
afternoon service. It is held at five o’clock. 

_ This year he has arranged a series of serv- 
ices on practical subjects with different speak- 
ers. The first subject being “The Church and 
Public Affairs,” he discussed that himself, but 
for the rest, he arranged for other speakers. 
The program is so interesting and the plan so 
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practical we give the complete program, in-_ 

cluding the names of the speakers. It is as 

follows: 

The Church and the Children— pas 
Public Morals Officer, Mr. W. F. Jurisch. 
Public Morals Officer, Mrs. W. S. Covell. 
Probation Officer, Rev. S. S. Healey. 

The Church and the Public School— 

Prof. J. K. Hart, University of Washington. 
Principal F. B. Kepner, Washington Gram- 
mar School, 

All teachers of Washington and Lowell 
schools invited. 

Ten University of Washington students 
will take part under the leadership of Mr. 
Wilfred Lewis, General Secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A., University of Washington, includ- 
ing James Sipprell, president of Junior 
Class and 165-pound wrestler; Herman An- 
derson, captain-elect of next championship 
football team; Tom Wand, basketball guard 
and football star; Archie Campbell, No. 5 on 
‘Varsity crew for three years; Don Lew, 
Chinese wrestler, and others to be selected. 
These men are athletes, musicians and speak- 
ers. Details later. 


The Church and Public Health— 
Commissioner of Public Héalth, Mayor W. 
W. Seymour. 
City Physician, Dr. Edwin W. James. 
School Physician, Dr. B. Elizabeth Drake. 
The Church and the Police— 
Commissioner of Public Safety, Mr. A. U. 
Mills. 
Chief of Police, Mr. A. P. Loomis. 
Invite all members of the police force. 


THE PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic: Wheels and Wheels. 

Scripture: Eccl. 12:67) Ezek, 1:15! 

Let the leader draw roughly on the black-: 
board a picture of a cart-wheel. Intimate that: 
this will be the text—lessons from different! 
kinds of wheels. Then take up one lesson,, 
say the creaking wheel, pointing out its coun-- 
terpart among men, the grumbling person, and! 
indicating the cure, the oil of love and kind-- 
ness. Then, having assigned to others before-- 
hand the following, call upon them to con-- 
tinue, leaving plenty of time for remarks from1 
those present. 

1. The wheel that moves by a crank. 

2. Co-operation. One wheel is useless in 
aucant. 

3. The strong wheel—the need of mental 
and moral strength to carry life’s burdens. | 

4. The broken wheel—life’s breakdowns: 
that get nowhere. 

. The re-made wheel. 

6. The wheel with a brake. 
brake? - 
ice? 


What is my 
What hinders my usefulness and serv- 


It is not riches that the Bible condemns; 
but the love and deceitfulness of riches. Dec 
not let us abuse in words that which all of 
us would like to have if we could. “Ah, my 
dear madam,” said a minister one day to < 
Christian woman, “it’s a dreadful thing tc 
have one’s heart set upon money.” ‘Yes,’ 
said she, “but it is a capital thing to have youi 
hand on some.” 
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MAKING GOOD USE OF SATURDA 
a, NIGHT. IN A SMALL TOWN. i 

The following interesting story is worth 
printing because it shows what a little enter- 
Prise and Christian spirit can do in a village 
In this case the minister’s wife was the leader, 
but any church committee could do as much 
this coming season: 


We lived in a town of about four hundred 
and fifty inhabitants where we had a large 
number of people who never went to church 
and never heard anything very helpful. Won- 
dering what could be done for this class, as 
chairman of the first department of the Ep- 
worth League, I called the committee together 
and we decided to do something with outdoor 
meetings. 


There was in the town a very small park, 
nothing but grass and a few trees. This we 
used by permission of the town officers. We 
rented planks of the lumber dealer for two 
dollars for the summer, for seats. I arranged 
for an out-door entertainment every Satur- 
day evening during the summer. The expenses 
of the entertainment were met by serving ice 
cream at the close. 


Our first program was a musicale by home 
talent, Sunday School boys and girls mostly, 
using the church organ. For the Fourth of 
July we prepared a patriotic program of reci- 
tations, songs, band music, drills. We had an 
audience of about five hundred people, a large 
number coming from the country. 

The program was a great success financially 
and in every other way. The rest of the en- 
tertainments were: A lecture on army life, 
given by the chaplain of the nearby Soldiers’ 
Home; a concert by the town band; an elocu- 
tionary program, given by a teacher from a 
nearby town, who was paid a modest fee; the 
telling of the story of “The Sky Pilot,” by a 
very fine story teller of our town; a musicale 
given by the young ladies of the chapter; a 
temperance lecture by the editor of the Iowa 
Prohibitionist; the telling of the temperance 
story, “At the Mercy of the State;” a mission- 
ary program by the Sunday School, and a 
social evening, closing with free ice cream. 

We closed each program before dark, so we 
needed no lights, and did not interfere with 
anybody’s preparations for Sunday. We pro- 
vided for all expenses, and bought new lamps 
for the church besides. The business men 
were very friendly to our work, as they said 
it brought extra trade to them. 

Everyone said it was the finest thing that 
ever came to the town and the town officers 
offered the park to us for another year. Thus 
the work we planned under just one committee 
branched out until it took in all the depart- 
ments. The army lecture came under the 
fourth, the missionary meeting under the sec- 
ond, temperance under the third, and all the 
others under the first, as “open-air meetings.” 


SOME THINGS MEN OF THE CHURCH 
CAN DO FOR BOYS. 

More attention should be given to the boys 
in our churches. Pastors can do no better 
service than to get their men together and 
present to them the seven following proposi- 
tions: 


First: Every brotherhood ought to have a 
committee on boys. Such a committee will do 
more to make a discouraged or decadent broth- 
erhood alive than anything else. A live boy, 
who is a real problem, can do more to stimu- 
late either a father, or a Christian, or a Chris- 
tian. organization to activity than anything 
else in the world. 

Second: Every brotherhood class ought to 
take up the boy problem some time every year. 
It may be the home probiem of the boy which 
is. resting upon the hearts of members who 
are fathers that ought to be considered. It 
may be the study of temptations which are in 
the pathway of boys in the local community. 

Maybe the opportunities for work and the 
prospects for boys in the vocations is a vital 
subject in the community where a_ given 
brotherhood class exists. It may be that in- 
dividuals in the class may be encouraged to act 
the part of “big, brother” to the sons of other 
men in the class who are fathers. There is 
something mighty selfish about a brotherhood 
class which gathers all the bright men of the 
church, while the boys’ classes are being 
taught by women or inefficient men. 

Third: The men of our churches ought to 
take charge of all the athletics in which the 
boys of the local church share. If there is a 
gymnasium the brotherhood should furnish a 
governing board. If there is not it should 
see what can be done in the way of developing 
some such facilities. It ought also to lead the 
way in establishing an annual camp for the 
boys of the Sunday School. 

Fourth: The men of the church ought to 
take the deepest interest in the problem of 
holding and inspiring the boys through the 
Sunday School. The problem of the modern 
Sunday School is not to get in little boys, but 
is to hold older boys. Somebody in the church 
and that somebody be the men and the fathers, 
should study the question of more cheerful ac- 
commodations for the boys’ classes, more edu- 
cative text-books and other lesson material for 
their use, better Sunday School libraries, and 
in many cases the advisability of dividing off 
the boys who are twelve years of age and over, 
as has been done in the famous “Holyoke 
plan,” into a separate boys’ Sunday School. 

Fifth: The men of our churches must face 
seriously the problem of the older boy. Not 
only must they study how he can be kept in 
the Sunday School but how he can be related 
in a friendly and helpful way to the church. 
Many of our brotherhoods ought to lower their 
age limit and admit boys of eighteen or even 
sixteen, as a part of the men’s organization in 
the local church. 

Sixth: Our church men ought to see that a 
few, especially hopeful and intelligent boys, 
are sent to one of the many inspiring religious 
conferences for boys conducted by the Y. M. 
C. A., or to one of the State boys’ camps. Such 
a boy will come back to win for good many 
of his companions in the organized boys’ work 
of the church. 

Seventh: The subject of boys ought to be 
regularly considered at our church conventions 
and conferences. Let our alert male Chris- 
tians see that the subject is not slighted by 
the program committee. 
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GO TO CHURCH BAND. 

The following card has been used with much 
success by the Third Congregational Church, 
Denver, Colo. It is one means of securing at- 
tendance of the children to the morning sery- 
ice: 

Wynd 


Toie2 220 ae) 


(812009273 lO 


“y - 8 
“® Third Church—Go to Church Band 
: owe 15 
KEEP Tus CARD—Have it punched at the east door of the Church 29 
before 10:30 a. m. 
Two punches indicate “tardy.” Two tardies one absent. 5 
When signed by the Go to Church Band Sec’y this card will admit. 12 
Entertainmentic-s2 050 fay arses vo wows. and parents 
Friday evening, to the Mid-winter "Go to Church Band" Entertainment, 19 
Feb. 7,08 x » | 9% 


MOTHERS’ DAY PROGRAM. 

Members of the First Presbyterian Bible 

school are arranging for the observance of 
“Mothers’” day next Sundav. A special fea- 
ture of the observance will be the wearing of a 
white flower by each man, woman and child 
of the school and church, as a token of purity 
in honor of his or her mother. 
_ The program of the opening exercises will 
include a song by the beginners and primary 
departments, and the unveiling of the Cradle 
Roll picture, which contains the photographs 
of twenty-six of the babies whose names are 
on the Cradle Roll. 

The mothers attending will be given reserved 
seats in the front of the auditorium. There 
will also be a conference of all mothers in 
attendance, at the close of the opening exer- 
cises. The subject for discussion will be “Ten 
Reasons Why a Mother Should Be in the Bible 
School.” 

All mothers of the church and congregation 
and strangers are urged to attend. The 

Mothers’ Day” movement has received the in- 
dorsement of the G. A. R., the Sons of Vet- 
erans, and many other fraternal organizations, 
while in some of the states special proclama- 
tions in favor if the observance were isued last 
year. 

The flower specially chosen is the white car- 
nation, but those who can not obtain these 
are requested to wear a piece of white rib- 
bon as a token of their love and recognition 
of their indebtedness to their mothers. 


RAISING MONEY BY THE SELF- 
DENIAL PLAN. 

Briefly outlined it is this: To deny one’s 
self all luxuries, and to bring living expenses 
down to a minimum during the self-denial pe- 
riod as announced, and to place in the Coin 
Collector enclosed the money saved in this 
way, returning the same according to the di- 
rections as elsewhere given. 

We are sure this plan will appeal to you as 
being dignified and Scriptural, and as promis- 
ing a real blessing to all who will adopt it. 

We urge you to read the enclosed story: 
“How the Jones family denied themselves.” 
It will hold your interest and if you have any 
doubts as to the practicability of the plan it 
will dissipate them at once. 


The plan has proven wonderfully success- 


ful. Single churches have made over one thou- _ 


sand dollars in a single month by its adop- 
tion. 

You are asked to keep the Coin Collector 
in a conspicuous place where it can be read- 
ily seen. In this way it will prove a reminder. 

Let us take hold all together. 

Let us adopt the plan with enthusiasm. | 

Let us save just as much, and give just 
as generously as is possible. 

“Deny Thyself.” 

Note.—The possibilities of the self-denial 
plan are suggested in the following items 
from ‘“‘Zion’s Herald” (Boston, Mass.) of Dec. 
22, 1909, referring to a church of the New 
England Conference. 

Here is an example worthy of emulation by 
every church in the Conference. It reaches 
far above entertainments, suppers, or fairs 
both in financial and spiritual results. Eleven 
hundred dollars needed on current expense 
account was recently so easily and pleasantly 
raised by plans suggested by the pastor, as to 
surprise the church itself. It was all done 
through a month of selfdenial, envelopes for 
the purpose having been distributed in the 
congregation. Amount asked for, $1,100; 
amount received, $1,119.80. 

“Other results: (1) a spiritually quickened 
church; (2) finding that the Bible method pays; 
(3) that the best way for a church to get money 
is to give it; (4) that a united church can win; 
(5) confidence that other victories can be 
won.” ; 


GOOD IDEA FOR PRAYER MEETING. 

Rev. Hugh K. Walker, D.D., of Atlanta, Ga., 
a Presbyterian is making a new departure at 
his weekly church prayer meeting. His plan 
is to call attention at these meetings to the 
many encouraging matters mentioned in the 
newspapers, his purpose being to cheer and 
inspire those that think too much about the 
gloomy and discouraging aspects of life. He 
calls himself in this new departure “The Op- 
timist.” 


SOME DON’TS FOR THE PREACHER. 

Don’t try to do anybody’s duty but your 
own. 

Don’t let a few—and especially the same 
few—do the work of the many. 

Don’t drive, but lead. 

Don’t see everything that is wrong in the 
congregation. - 

Don’t despise the rich nor dishonor the 
poor, nor esteem yourself wiser than your 
brethren. 

Don’t expect the sun to shine through all 
the twenty-four hours of the day. 


RED LETTER DAYS. 

The pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, Kansas, has preached a success- 
ful series of sermons under the above title. 
He devoted two services a Sunday to differ- 


ent phases of the same theme. The topics 
are as follows: 


“Holy, Bible” Day: 
Why Search the Scriptures? 
The Silence of the Bible. 
“Social Service” Day: 
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4 Socialism and 
o Christian Citizenship” 


r 


a 
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_ The Church’s Obligations. 
the Ethics of Jesus. 
1 Day: 

What is a Christian Citizen? 
“Home Mission” Citizenship. 

Day of Prayer for Schools”: 

The Foundation that Endures. 
_rhe Bible in the Schools. ; 
“Denominational” Day: 

Why I am a Presbyterian. 

Our Presbyterian Young People. 
Missionary Day” in the Sunday School: 

The Conservation that Counts. 

Sunday School Men in Public Life. 
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MEN’S CLUBS AND CLASSES. 

What Should They Be? 

First: The aim of any church club or class 
_for men should be spiritual. To lead men to 
Christ and to train men in turn, to lead and 
instruct other men should be our chief aim. 
lf some of the men touched are not thus led, 

if there are not being “added to the church 
daily such as are being saved,” the club or 
class has failed of its mission as an organiza- 
tion of the Christian church. 

There is too great a tendency to designate 
sociological, ethical and civic agitation as 
Tteligious work for men. These things are a 
religious work but not its essence. They are 
-merely the leaves that drape the real life of 
the tree beneath. 

Of the forty-one men’s organizations dis- 
banded in the Chicago Presbytery during the 
past five years not one had a Bible class. A 
study of the word of God and a spiritual min- 
istry is preparation for permanency. 

Secondly: The club or class should be fra- 
ternal. Men must be made to know each 
other and the mutual ties of friendship and co- 
operation must be constantly strengthened. 
The esprit de corps is an essential to success. 
Look after each other’s welfare, in sickness, 
lack of employment, suitable boarding houses, 
etc. 

Man’s responsibility to man too long been 
neglected, or perhaps, it has been incorrectly 
expressed and emphasized, until millions of 
‘men feel, mistakenly it is true, that the church 
ss no interest in the every day affairs of their 

ives. 

Thirdly: The club or class should be social. 
No one likes to be ignored. We must learn 
the lesson, if we have not already learned it 
and by bitter experience, that men will not 
come to us simply because we are Christian 
workers or because of our superior talents and 
particular training. Let sociability be a real 
heart interest seven days in the week, inside 
and outside of the church. 

In most of our cities and towns there is an 
appalling lack of proper social life for young 
men, especially for men in the boarding 
houses. Let the club minister to the social 
instincts of men, show some interest in the 
men during the week and they will remem- 
ber it on Sunday. 

What Shall We Avoid? 

First: Subterfuge. Much of our men’s work 
is simply and solely to exploit some hobby 
either social or religious, or to raise money. 
Much is also inaugurated either to eclipse 
some other class, or to get ahead of some 


neighboring church or, simply because it ‘is 
the mode. Men on the outside are’ quick to 
detect the false from the real. Honest sin- 
cerity and downright earnestness are contagi- 
ous and speak for themselves, they do. not 
need to be heralded from the housetops. 

Second: Machinery. Many seem to think 
that a beautifully designed organization is 
the sine qua non. Back of any such organ- 
ization, however, must be the man or men on 
fire for other men. The church is already 
encumbered with sufficient machinery. Make 
your organization as simple as possible and 
keep out formalism as a pestilence. A too 
strict and punctilious reliance upon charter, 
by-laws and committees will soon start dry- 
rot. “The difference between a grave and 
a groove is only a matter of length.’—Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago. 


ESSENTIALS FOR A REVIVAL OF 
RELIGION. 
Pp. H. SWIFT, PH.D. 

1. There must a revival of prayer for the 
conviction, conversion, and saving of lost men 
and women. There never was a great soul- 
winning campaign without agonizing prayer 
for the unsaved. When parents are praying 
for their children, and children are praying 
for their parents; when wives are praying for 
their husbands, and husbands are praying tor 
their wives; when Sunday School teachers 
are praying for their scholars, and young peo- 
ple are praying for their associates; when the 
whole church is praying for the salvation of 
the unsaved—then the time will be short till 
you hear the “sound of a going” in the tops 
of God’s trees. : 

I will not attempt to explain the philosophy 
of the case; but if the religious history of 
the world teaches any lesson worth’ learning, 
we know that “the day of His power” comes 
after the “morning watch” of prevailing 
prayer. ee 

2. There must be a revival of evangelistic 
preaching. There is a great deal of evangelical 
preaching in our day, but comparatively little 
real evangelistic preaching. By evangelistic 
preaching, I mean that which seeks directly to 
win men to make choice of Jesus as Saviour 
and Lord now. : 

The pulpit of our day spends too much time 
for the edification of saints. It should speak 
more frequently and powerfully to sinners. 
The saints would need less nursing if they 
were devoted to the work of making more 
saints. This is what may well be called a 
pedagogical age, 


The tendency is too strongly set toward 


ethical teaching. The saints must be taught, 
but sinners must be converted also. One need 
of ‘the age—and to me it is a supreme need— 
is the voice of the prophet of God. The pul- 
pit must speak for God to the men who do 
not know Him, and seek to get men to see 
Jesus Christ and surrender to Him. 

3. We need to raise up a new race of pas- 
tor-evangelists. There has been a demoraliz- 
ing, dangerous drift in these last days. The 
church, as well as the ministry, has come to 
rely too much on professional evangelists. 

Now, there is not a word to be said against 
professional evangelists of the sane type. 
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They are God-sent as well as Scripturally 
sanctioned, and have done a most marvelous 
work in the church. 

But the call and success of the professional 
evangelist should not excuse the pastor from 
doing the same kind of work. Every pastor 
is a shepherd but he must be something more. 
He must be a soul-winner. His first call is 
to win men to Jesus Christ. 

No man, who is called of God to preach the 
world-conquering Gospel of His Son, can be 
less than an evangelist. The men who stand 
in the pulpits of our great church must be 
pastor-evangelists. 
to God in one way they must do it in an- 
other. If a pastor is not a soul-winner how 
can he look the Master in the face? And the 
church must stand by the pastor-evangelist. If 
she will, he will do her far more good than 
the star preacher. 

4. There must be a revival of evangelistic 
pastoral visitation. The pastoral call of mod- 
ern times is too largely a social performance. 
The people seem to be satisfied to have it so; 
while many pastors feel that much time is 
thrown away in keeping up the round that is 
demanded of them. There must be a change. 

We must learn to do what the fathers did. 
They did not go from house to house to talk 
glibly of insignificant trifles, but to win the 
people to present, positive faith in Jesus 
Christ; and then to build them up in that 
faith—From “The Revival.” 


SERMON TOPICS. 

The Garden of Gethsemane, or How Much 
the Heart Can Bear and Not Break. 

Judas, or Present Day Traitors. 

Pilate, or the Doom of a Jester. 

Simon, or How a Man Stumbled on a Load 
of Gold. 

The Crucifixion, or the Man on the Cross 
for Me. 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR. 

“The church that the twentieth century will 
hear most gladly and honor most sincerely 
will have two marks. It will be the church 
that teaches most strongly and clearly the 
truths that Jesus taught. It will be the church 
that finds most happiness in living the simple 


life and doing good in the world.’”—Henry 
Van Dyke. 


A GOOD INFORMATION CARD. 

The following card would prove helpful to 
any pastor. It could be distributed at the 
door by the ushers and gathered in at offering 
time. Such cards are useful at the Sunday 
evening service where a mixed and varied con- 
gregation assembles. 
: CARD OF INFORMATION 


Tama new resident in Boulder and would welcome a call 


He 


from the Pastor or some member of the Chureh, 


NOTE—PFlease mark an X before the tnformatic 


2. Lan not « menber of the ¢ hurch, but desire to become one. 


3. Tama member Of the: +2 plea eee Church 
LO tee and now live within the bounds of this Chureh, 
4. A family (or individual) by name 


$3 toe ho Sl ERIE EON 
cin. 2 2 ee Strect. Misht 
Nanie. 


be drirn to our Chureh. 


Stheeiund No oo 


he collection basket. joven}, Wish (he Tastor to have and drop this eavd 


If they can not win men 


ATTENDANCE 
By Usiwe ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 


INCREASE 


everseen Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 


for CHURCHES 


S Pra money for yourself and your church by using our 


Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards for 

almost every occasion in church and Sunday Schoo] 
work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souvenire, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class pins, novelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today. 


TheWOOLVERTON PRINTING 
& PUBLISHING CO., 


OSAGE, IOWA 


BOOK LIST. 


One or more books will be mentioned here 
each month. Only those of real value to the 
minister will be considered and only those re- 
quested by the editor. 

“The Minister and the Boy,’ by Allan 
Hoben, Ph.D., published by The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. Dark blue cloth, pp. 
VANE. S580. 0 

Here is a splendid book of nine practical 
chapters on the ever present and vital prob- 
lem—the boy. Professor Chas. R. Henderson 
says the book is an original description of a 
living experience. Ministers can read and 
practice the methods with confidence. The 
book is illustrated with several full page cuts. 

“Sociological Study of the Bible,” by Louis 
Wallis, published by The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. Cloth, pp 308. | 

This is a text book of unusual merit. It dis- 
cusses the origin of the Hebrew nation and isa 
sociological study of its progress. The econ- 
omic questions are also considered. One chap- 
ter is devoted to “The Development of Bible 
Religion,” and to “The Industrial Institutions 
of Israel,” etc. Our best commendation of 
the book is that we are using it in the adult 
Bible Class in our own church. 


The First Congregational Church, North 
Brookfield, Mass., has a fund from which the 
church treasurer pays for the necessary books 
and periodicals for the pastor. 


RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


NEWS AT HOME AND ABROA 
+ . D. 
ed Francis Fox, consulting engineer in West- 
m as ‘and the city of London, has just re- 
por ed that St. Paul’s Cathedral is overloaded: 
: at it is. actually moving and cracking, The 
Ee eation was made when the city council of 
ondon planned to construct a new subway 
near the east end of the structure. The founda- 
on wet sand, gra 
and ‘peat, and a greater weight was put in es 
pcaure than they could safely support. The 
iene of the motor busses has done some 
ve * * 
Joseph P. Tumulty, of Jersey Cit 
ae y; J y, who 
been acting as secretary for Governor Wiless 
from the time he assumed office, is to be secre- 
tary to the new President, who made public an- 
nouncement of his choice on February 3. Mr. 
Tumulty is thirty-three years of age, and was 
4 ds = the ad Jersey legislature. He is 
awyer by profession, and a membe 
Roman Catholic Church. en. 
* sah * 
Students in Columbia University earned neari 
$40,000 during the last summer vacation. ns 
<3 * * 


_The Reformed Church in the United States— 
historically descended from German Calvinistic 
congregations of the Rhine valley in reforma- 
tion times—is this year observing the 350th an- 
niversary of the promulgation of the Heidelberg 
catechism, the established doctrinal standard of 
that church. 


* * * 
The tenth general council of the Alliance of 
the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches 
throughout the world will meet at Aberdeen, 


Scotland, June 17 to 27, 1913. The opening ses- 
sion will be held in the old Machar Parish 
Church, Aberdeen, the Very Reverend George 
Adam Smith, D. D., LL. D., principal of Aberdeen 
University, in the chair. After the service of 
public worship the council will be constituted 
by the retiring president, the Rev. David James 
Burrell, D. D., LL, D., of the Reformed Church 
in America, New York City, who will deliver the 
opening address. 
* * * 


_ President W. D. Mackenzie, of Hartford Sem- 
inary, has been called to the principalship of 
the Lancashire College at Manchester, England. 
This is an English Congregational school of 
theology. 
re * Eo 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell has reached his sev- 
entieth birthday, and is recognized as Philadel- 
phia’s foremost citizen. Dr. Conwell has erected 
four great institutions: the Baptist Temple, 
with nearly 3,000 members; the Temple Uni- 
versity, with nearly 4,000 students and 30,000 
graduates; the Samaritan Hospital, covering a 
‘huge city square; and the Garrettson Hospital, 
in the heart of Baldwin, Locomotive Works. 
* 


The eleven hundred Methodist students at the 
Ohio State University are to be cared for by the 
Rev. Ira G. McCormack, who is assigned to the 
neighboring King Avenue Methodist Church as 
a student pastor. ; 

* * 

Bishop Spalding, of the diocese of Utah, sub- 
mitted Joseph Smith’s “Book of Abraham” to 
the best-known Egyptian scholars, asking for 
the correct translation of the hieroglyphics con- 
tained therein. 

When Smith and his followers were at Kirt- 
land, Ohio, they bought from a roving showman 
some Egyptian mummies and some strips of 
written papyrus. Smith claimed to have a direct 
revelation enabling. him to translate this writ- 
ing, which he announced as writings by Abra- 
ham and Joseph. The HEgyptian scholars to 
whom Bishop Spalding showed Smith’s repro- 
ductions of these papyri, declare that his pre- 
tended translation has not the slightest resem- 
.biance to the real meaning. They say that these 
papyri contain simply the ceremonial funeral 
incantations which the Egyptians always buried 
with their dead.—Condensed from The Conti- 
nent, 


_ William Boyd Carpenter a few months ago re- 
signed the Bishopric of Ripon,, with its salary 
of $20,000 a year and a palace, in order to accept 
in lieu thereof a canonry of Westminster Abbey, 
with a residence within the abbey precincts and 
a stipend of $5,000 a year. He is to deliver the 
1913 William Belden Noble lectures at Harvard 
University. / 

* * * 

After making a study of the alphabets of the 
world a committee of Chinese scholars have for- 
mulated a new alphabet of forty-two characters, 
to supersede the cumbersome ideograms which 
were the pride of the ancient Chinese and the 
puzzle of the modern world. Five vowels have 
been taken from the Latin, four from the Greek, 
four from the Russian, one from the Chinese 
and two are elongated signs and“seven are re- 


versed ideograms. Fourteen consonants are 
Latin, three Russian and two Greek. With 
these it is deckared to be possible to 
write all the words used in any part of 
China. This reform promises to be one of the 


most notable in the history of China’s centuries. 
To the missionaries it will be especially helpful. 
—The Continent. 

* * * 

In Pennsylvania the moving picture shows 
are having a deadly effect upon saloon trade. 
In Schuylkill county there has been a marked | 
falling off in applications for licenses and many 
liquor sellers confess that their sales have been 
cut into deeply. They are demanding increased 
taxation of the picture shows in the hope of 
keeping their number down. ‘ 


3 Y 
William Fetler, the Baptist pastor in St. 
Petersburg, writes that religious persecution 
against Baptists is on foot once more in Rus-. 
sia. Besides minor local incidents, in which 
community police have made trouble for Baptist 
preachers or people ,the general government 
threatens a rule forbidding preachers of the 
church to travel from place to place on preach- 
ing tours. This will confine each pastor’s efforts 
to the one town where he is registered as a 
resident. But as Mr. Fetler says, Baptist Rus- 
sians feel the pressure jof the commandment, 
“Go ye into all the world,’ and they expect to 
defy the regulation if it is adopted. Naturally, 
heavy fines, imprisonment and even exile would 
be expected in that case. j 
From Odessa Rev. V. Pavloff has been obliged 
to pay a fine of $250 for performing a marriage 
ceremony for two members of his own church 
because the police discovered that the bride 
had not formally declared before the magistrate 
her separation from the Orthodox communion. 
He is also under indictment for having allowed 
to be published in his church paper a statement 
in which a Baptist, explaining his conversion, 
attributed it partially to his disgust with the 
character of the Orthodox clergy. If convicted 
on this indictment, Mr. Pavloff will be sub- 
jected to a prison sentence. A prison sentence 
was imposed on a Baptist preacher because he 
undertook in his sermon to persuade certain 
Greek ‘Catholics present to leave their church. 
From another source comes the _ story that in 
the province of Livonia all the Baptist chapels 
have been closed and padlocked by the secret 
service agents of the czar. These things hap- 
pen in Russia, in spite of the fact that the con- 
stitution of the empire nominally guarantees 
complete religious liberty to the people.—The 


Continent. * ss 7% 


The property of the nearly extinct Shaker 
colony an souk Ohio has been bought by 
the United Brethren Church for a home for the 
superannuated minister and for the orphans of 
that denomination. There are some 4,000 acres 
and nearly fifty buildings. The 16 Shakers re- 
maining reserve the use of one building. 


Bequest to Bible Society. 

Robert Arthimgton, of England, has be- 
queathed $2,500,000 to the Baptist Missionary 
Society and $2,000,000 to the London Mission- 
ary Society. The will directs that the money 
be used to “give every tribe of mankind that has 
them not and which speaks a language distinct 
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om all others, accurate and faithful copies of 
ae least the Gospel of St. John and the Gospel 
of St. Luke, together with the Book of the Acts 
of the Apostles, printed in the language of that 

ibe.”’. 
oA ine will further prescribes that at least ten 
or twelve persons of every tribe be taught how 
to read, and “in some cases perhaps one tribe 
of people, some of whom know how to read and 
have printed gospels, may be urged to evan- 
gelize some other tribe or tribes, and may teach 
them to read.” } 

Mr. Arthington requests that in Africa, South 
America, Central America, Asia, the South Sea 
Islands, and the Indian Archipelago, “all tribes 
and great populations destitute of the said 
gospels in print should by some means be 
reached promptly, the actual heathen first, and 
put in possession of the gospels.” 

* * * 
The bill for the dis-establishment 


of the 


- Welsh church passed the British House of Com- 


mons by a majority of 107. Though planning 
for disestablishment the bill does not disendow 
the church, which will continue to receive the 
most of its present annual income of 260,000 
pounds, if no amendments are made. When the 
vote was announced a dozen members sang the 
Welsh national anthem in their native tongue. 
The measure is now in the hands of the peers. 
* * * 
Infidelity not Growing. 

In the last census in Australia of various re- 
ligious denominations, the Church of, England 
Jed with 1,710,443 members; Roman Catholics 
following with 921,425; Presbyterians were 558,- 
236; Methodists have 547,806, with a decline of 
infidelity and agnostics, at least as they are 
willing to express their preference in the census 
tables. According to these figures, there were 
593 of infidel tendency, or a decrease of 305, as 
compared with former figures. Of agnostics 
there were 3,084, a decrease of 2,113. This 
shows that in Australia this propaganda is not 
making remarkable headway.—World’s Crisis. 

* * * 

Aceording to Dr. C.-F. Aked in the Congre- 
gationalist, San Francisco’s population is 4.2 
per cent Protestant, 27.6 per cent Roman Cath- 
olic, and 68.2 per cent non-Christian. 

* * * 

The boards of education, ministerial relief 
and home missions of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church and the Presbyterian Hospital of Phila- 
delphia have each come into possession of $318,- 
000 from the estate of Lady Kortright of Eng- 
land. She was a Philadelphian by birth. The 
will by which her gifts were made was con- 
tested in England and only recently was a fa- 
vorable decision reached. 

Miss Martha Richardson was a member of 
the Calvary Church and Sabbath School when 
she lived in Philadelphia as a young girl. Here 
‘she met the British Consul, and married him. 
He subsequently became Lord Kortright, and 
they made their home in England. His death 
preceded hers, and such part of his property as 
was not entailed was left to English charities, 
while her own large American fortune was dis- 
tributed mainly to benevolent work of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

* * 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Brother- 


hood of Andréw and Philip occurs Sunday 
May. 4. : 


* * * 
yauhe annual statistiex] survey of the churches 
in the United States by H. K. Carroll, appears 
in the New York Christian Advocate. The total 
membership amounts to 36,675,437. These in- 
clude ethical culturists, spiritualists, theosophists 
and Buddhists, but their number does not much 


exceed 200,000. The church membership gains 
were 580,000 for 1912, against 860,000 for 1911. 
The Roman Catholics are credited with 125,000 
of this Increase, and their total is 12,888,000. 
All bodies of Methodists aggregate 6,900,000; all 
Baptists 5,900,000! all Lutherans 2,350,000; all 
Presbyterians 1,980,000; Episcopalians 980,000; 


Reformed 459,000. If the Reformed were added 
to the Presbyterians, to which class they be- 
long, the Presbyterian total would be 2,439,000. 
Dr. Carroll insists that the Christian Scientists 
are decreasing. It is notable that the denomi- 
nations which have a reputation for revival and 
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evangelistic work, show little or no more gain 
in membership than other churches. 
* 


" 


U 


On Founder’s Day, February 5, at the North- 
field schools, which Dwight L. Moody founded — 


thirty years ago, was dedicated the Shauffler 
Memorial Library, the gift of Mrs. A. F. Schauf- 
fier, of New York, to the Mt. Hermon School in 
memory of Rev. William G. Shauffler, D. D., long 
connected with educational and missionary work 
in Turkey, and of Kenarden Hall, the gift of 
Mrs. J. S. Kennedy, also of New York. The li- 
brary is a one-story brick building, Colonial in 
style; with Vermont marble trimmings. It is 
semi-fireproof, with steel bookstacks, inlaid cork 
floors for the sake of quiet, and is furnished 
with substantial oak reading tables, chairs, etc. 
Kenarden Hall is designed for the administra- 
tion building of Northfield Seminary and cost 
about $50,000. 
* * 4 
There are nine American societies in the 
Turkish empire carrying on Bible, educational, 
philanthropic and general missionary work, with 
about 750 American workers, assisted by about 
2,250 native helpers. In the educational depart- 
ment are ten colleges, - with 1,360 students, 
eleven theological schools and classes with 173 
students, about 650 high schols, primary schools 
and kindergartens, with altogether over 40,000 
pupils. There are also 36 hospitals, 45 dispen- 
saries and 22 orphanages. $ 
Upon the five Great Lakes there throbs a com- 
merce that well might be the envy of any far- 
reaching sea. The freight portion of this com- 
merce alone reached tremendous totals in 1912. 
In the navigation months of this year 47,435,477 
tons of iron ore and an even greater tonnage of 
coal moved upon the lakes, while 158,000,000 
bushels of grain were received at the port of 
Buffalo. In 1911 the shipping of the lakes felt 
sharply the “poor grain crop” of 1910 and the 
reaction in the steel and the copper markets; 
whole fleets of vessels rusted their very hearts 
out in the harbor of Buffalo and the other great 
ports of the lower lakes. But the business of 
the lakes seems to increase at the rate of seven 
per cent annually, and 1912 more than held its 
own. Traffic grows fast upon the great water 
highway of the New World. Already the ton- 
nage of Cleveland, Ohio, is comparable with that 
of Liverpool, and yet there are tens of thousands 
of sailormen upon the salt seas who have never 
even heard of Cleveland. Detroit boasts that in 
the season of eight months of open navigation 
a tonnage ten times that which the full year 
gives to the Suez Canal passes her wharves on 
the narrow river that bears her name.Edward 
Hungerford, in Harper's Magazine for March. 
* . 


Public School and Sunday School Defects. 

From time to time the flagrant ignorance of 
the Bible among Sunday School children is illus- 
trated by appalling statistics. Some of them 
search in the Old Testament for books of the 
New Testament. Others don’t distinguish be- 
tween Saul the king of Israel and Saul the apos- 
tle. They assign to Jesus words spoken by the 
prophets, and attribute sayings of Shakespeare 
to the Sermon on the Mount. A big index finger 
points from these mistakes to the inference that 
this is exceptional ignorance due to faulty sys- 
tems and incompetent teachers. But a series of 
questions put to one hundred pupils of public 
and parochial schools of New York City brought 
answers which show that the average youth 
knows as little of many other things he ought 
to know as he knows of the Bible. As reported 
in the Survey, of these one hundred pupils from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age, ninety did not 
know the name of the mayor of their own city, 
forty-eight had never heard of -nor had any 
clear idea of what the governor of their own 
state had to do. Seventy-four had never hearé 
of the Constitution of the United States. These 
prospective citizens who will be of age from 
five to seven years hence had no comprehensior 
of the fundamentals of citizenship. Sunday 
School teachers who have long had it dinnec 
into their ears that their work is immeasurably) 
inferior to that in the public schools may finc 
in these facts some ground for encouragement 
And the further fact that somehow the peopl 
of whom these one hundred children are aver 
age representatives at their age do manage ti 


carry on the affairs of our Republic with some 


, degree of efficiency may give us hope that even 


those Sunday School boys and girls deplorably 

ignorant of the Bible may amount to something 

in the kingdom of God.—The Congregationalist, 
* * * 


The Demands of a Great European War, 
Cost in Men. 

The expenses of general war are thus tabu- 
jated by Professor Charles Richet, of the Uni- 
versity of Paris: 


Men. 
PRBS GEILE REO Ce CLS celal oe cataie are arene carton 4 2 000,000 
HAEPESE ANCL MMP ch a Ronis taiticra toh o ooero Ew Gis ele 1,500,000 
LUCE So IRIS OS Bie eal ep -cee  a 3,400,000 
Sere EAD ULL bere ered er catclick. Cees a amstat dons Cova avert oe arts 3,600,000 
TEND) Bene ee OR ae Se ae 2,800,000 
PRCHUIAVEUTIT Ay, Mercy che Celatey cists «exes © ase ce Sona 300,000 
TREES | Daa i cea Cn Pa 7,000,000 
POEL OAS kee, Ay eee Re Ree Shere eee et 00,000 
Daily Cost in Money. 
eeeeCCG GOL, MEM wis sce od Fa aaa Gaara acct $12,600,000 
Bee CCU OPH DOPSES SS) 6 as was we eens Woes 1,000,000 
cay CHUEOPeAn Tales). oc. sys. ajens, ov os 4,250,000 
4. Pay of workmen in arsenals and 
PoOBRtsS 1) 00) perday)i oc. cee ssc 1,000,000 
5. Transportation (60 miles 10 days( 2,100,000 
6. Transportation of provisions.... 4,200,000 
7. Munitions: Infantry 10 cartridges 
EY 0 GAVE RES ay ONO A CREE ER OE ie 4,200,000 
S. Artillery; 10 shots per- day «<..%.. 1,200,000 
97 Marine: 2 shots per-day...0....0%. 400,000 
OEMS CUTIE ITE OT Geta ona iio sje lal a ks ore le ecsuasseeielis 4,200,000 
11. Ambulances: 500,000 wounded or 
PU CSAC Is AAV Yo Se ask ic crete tra poeursicalions 500,000 
UTERUS SO Rit Meh Scie aye Mie re clave se ear ele ee 500,000 
igo ECCAUGtION) Of.-JMPOFrts: s.<\. css). eo eae 5,000,000 
14. Help to the poor (20 cents per 
CL VamOm ite) 04) 3: ara he tnrernatatel © 6,800,000 
5.) woestruction. of towns, €t¢..%...%. 2,000,000 
VOPR VEL ANS (aia recsvehacre Ae oe eietedenere sees $49,950,000 


Why a Christian. 


Prof. E. D. Burton, while lecturing in India, 
told the students of Allahabad University why 
he was a Christian. He said he was born a 
Christian and therefore could not state his rea- 
sons why he became a Christian, but that he 
wished to tell them, now that he had come to 
years of discretion and had studied in a univer- 
sity famous for its scientific attitude towards all 
branches of knowledge, why it was that he 
found Christianity still satisfied him. He gave 
six reasons: Because he found that Christianity 
(1) gave intellectual liberty; (2) was able to ap- 
propriate all that verifies itself as truth, and 
thus leaves behind its own outlived elements 
(e, g., science, once the foe, is now the friend 
of Christian religion); (3) gave spiritual power 
through the fellowship of the human soul with 
God; (4) stood for high moral ideals; (5) stood 
also for a broad horizon which enlarges life; 
(6) above all, that it gives concrete expression 
of its ideal in a Person, viz., Jesus Christ. 

* * * 
The Opinion of a Daily Newspaper. 

The idea seems to be epidemic among the 
Protestant preachers of this country that some- 
thing in addition to religion, and indeed very 
different from religion, is necessary to induce 
people to attend church. 

Leading divines of St. Louis, Denver and 
Brooklyn have declared that the church requires 
publicity—advertising—if it is to achieve the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

“Competition is as keen in the churches as _in 
other walks of life,’’ says one of these, ‘‘and the 
church that does the most business is the one 
that does the most and the best advertising.” 


But this method is extremely mild and tame 
beside that of the New York pastor who has 
introduced vaudeville into his Sunday night 
services. 

This pastor, whose Baptist church is in the 
midst of a Sunday night theater district, isn’t 
going to let the shows take his congregations 
from him without a fight, and he has introduced 
into his Sunday night services a whistling girl, 
and “the largest and most complete set of mu- 
sical glasses ever played before the public.” 
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He is getting the crowds all right. 
the crowd gets is the question. 


Maybe a little religion appetizingly sand- 
wiched in entertainment is better than none. 
Maybe the religion that is subordinated to other 
things is worse than none at all. Never .yet 
did all people agree upon any religious question. 
Nor will they agree on this. 


_ The pity is that the preachers who are worry- 
ing over vacant pews do not realize that relig- 
ion itself, properly preached, is the most attrac- 
tive thing that can be put into a pulpit.—The 
Cleveland Press. 
* 


But what 


* * 


Wanted—A Loving Sherlock Holmes, 

The men and women who will be the crim- 
inals of 25 years from now are, today, sweet- 
faced children. These lovable children will be 
girls who are “walking the streets,” men who 
are at the head of a pitiless business mercilessly 
transforming the life-blood of women and chil- 
dren into gold. These criminals to be are all 
about us. 


This world already has too many bloodhounds, 
too many Sherlock Holmeses, too many police- 
men to catch the criminal after he has commit- 
ted his crime. 


Now you have the point. Catch him before 
he’s committed his crime. Find a loving Sher- 
lock Holmes who can go among the children and 
track down the criminals-to-be and thus permit 
us to save them. 

Our children today, in the great factory dis- 
tricts like Lawrence and other centers of great 
poverty and oppression, are crying for help. 
If you have the right kind of ears you can hear 
ae These children are sinking into crimin- 
ality. 

_What does the world do? With its cruel 
right hand, representing greed and oppression, 
it thrusts them into the stream. 

We know where the criminals-to-be can be 
found among the children, but we’re too selfish 
to save them; we think it is cheaper to put them 
in jail after they have become criminals.—The 
Cleveland Press. . 

* * * 
SOCIAL. 


A Great City’s Philanthropy. 

A committee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce has been looking into the work, 
methods and results of nearly 300 philanthropic 
agencies and soliciting schemes, and has issued 
“Chicago’s first handbook for the guidance of 
citizens desiring standardization in the business 
management of privately supported charities.” 

The committee has had the assistance of a 
splendid advisory council, comprising thirty-six 
experts in social work representing each de- 
nomination by a leading social worker. The 
members were surprised at the number of insti- 
tutions which could not measure up to even 
reasonable standards. Of 291 applications, only 
145 were indorsed and more than a third of 
these, fifty-one, had their accounts audited by 
public accountants for the first time! 

The promoters of new movements. must now 
first have their plans approved by a broadly 
representative group of related experts. The 
chief importance of the committee’s work lies 
in the table of standards finally adopted. These 
are: responsible local management with at least 
four administrative meetings a year; a work 
commensurate in value with the money ex- 
pended; a disposition to co-operate with other 
charitable institutions; a field not already oc- 
cupied; satisfactory methods of raising funds; 
and an annual auditing of accounts by public 
accountants. This platform seems likely to save 
citizens of Chicago thousands of dollars annual- 
ly in their benefactions. : 

A similar enterprise is being planned for in 


Cleveland. 
* * % 


Baltimore is one of the cities where the 
churches are getting together to advertise their 
services in common, and to spread before read- 
ers of the daily newspapers arguments for 
church-going. Somebody has been writing these 
“ads”? who knows how to make English hit hard 
blows. One of the big-type sentences is: “If 
no one went to church, there would be no 
church, and then— Do you care to think what 
Baltimore would be like?” 


\ \ 


In the last twelve months nearly a thousand 
young women have left Switzerland under Mor- 
mon direction for the United States. These girls 
have been assembled thither from neighboring 
European countries for transportation to Amer- 
ica. k, - 2 
The Girls’ Club of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
has undertaken to raise a fund of $1,200 for en- 
dowing a perpetual scholarship in medicine for 
Chinese women at the Union Medical College for 
Women, Peking, China. The Journal has prom- 
ised to subscribe one-half of the fund, $600, if 
the members of the club will make up the re- 
maining $600. Only members of the Girls’ Club 
are allowed to contribute to the found, and the 
money must be earned through personal effort. 
* * * 


The honorable school board of Baltimore has 
actually gone into partnership with the Anti- 
Saloon League on a prize competition. Every 
pupil.in the highest five grades of the schools is 
to write an annual essay upon “The Effect of 
Alcoholic Drinks on the Human Mind and 
Body.” There are to be 40 prizes, which the 
Anti-Saloon League offers by the generosity of 
a millionaire supporter.. The league expected 
only permission for the pupils to take part, but 
the board got enthusiastic and made the exer- 
cise obligatory. The nine children who suc- 
ceed best with the work will receive $50 apiece. 
This seems to make a good hint for other mil- 
lionaires, other Anti-Saloon Leagues and other 
city boards of education. 

* * * 


A country town’ in Massachusetts has found 
a use for an old schoolhouse. The old school- 
house was bought at a nominal price and fitted 
up for a parish house. A game-room and lava- 
tories downstairs, clubroom, large enough for 
lectures, and reading-room upstairs. There the 
men of all the village, Catholics and Protestants, 
mingle together in a men’s vlub, and the boys’ 
club and the girls’ club have the building after- 
noons and certain evenings of the week. Thus 
at slight expense has been created one of the 
best possible counter-attractions for the saloon 
and one of the best unifiers of the community 
at the same time. There is no patent on the 
plan or the program.—The Congregationalist. 

* * * 


Vincent Astor, who is reputed to be the rich- 
est young man in the world, made such by the 


death of his father in the Titanic disaster—hi 
chosen scientific agriculture as his life work 
He will give himself to the development of th 
Astor farm at aaa el" on the Hudson along 
w and experimental lines. 
the pod ses a appointed Mr. Astor chairman © 
the New York state delegation to the meeting 
of the International Institute of Agricultur 
at Rome next May. fn addition to attending th. 
convention the delegation is to investigate th) 


European systems of agricultural ‘credit oO 
finance.—The Continent. | 
ae * % 


The school children of Chester, Pa., adopting 
penny-saving accounts, deposited in ten year: 
$300,000 which otherwise would have gone fo) 
jcee-cream cones or cheap picture-shows. 

* * * 


Two women have just been appointed regula) 
members of the St. Paul police department 
There is one woman on the force at Minneap) 
olis, three in Baltimore, one woman detective ir 
Denver and one in New York. 

* * * 


Several years ago Rev. Charles Sheldon in4 
vited me to speak in his pulpit in a series 09 
purity meetings I was to begin in Topeka. Sa 
IT said to the chief of police of Topeka, “I wan1 
to visit the houses of sin in your city.” Te 
my amazement he responded, ‘‘We don’t have 
any houses of sin in Topeka.” I said, “Do you 
mean to tell me that in the capital city of the 
State of Kansas you have no houses of shame‘ 
How do you explain, when usually the capitals 
of states are notroiously vile?” He said, ‘The 
way I explain it is that we have a state law pro-~ 
hibiting the liquor traffic and during this admin- 
istration the law is being enforced, and yo 
can’t find a house of sin in Topeka. But if to- 
morrow we let the men get whiskey again, to- 
morrow night there would be a lot of girls for 
sale just as there are in other state capitals, 
where they license the liquor traffic.” | 

Keep it before the people, “The traffic in drin 
is the cause of the traffic in girls.”—J. M. Mor- 
row in The United Presbyterian. 

* * * 


Last year the gross income of the Steel Trust 
was about, $700,000,000. But the gross income 
of farmers last year from poultry and eggs: 
was $750,000,000—$535,000,000 for eggs alone.— 
Farm and Fireside. 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


Harper’s Magazine. March. 35 cents, 
Up The Lakes, Edward Hungerford. <A Barn- 
door Outlook, John Burroughs. The Conserva- 
tion of the Fertility of the Soil, A. D.: Hall, 


F. R. S. The Undergraduate, Henry Seidel 
Canby. What Americanisms Are Not, T. R. 
Lounsbury. 


The Constructive Quarterly. March, 75 cents. 
The Church of France Today, Georges Go- 
yau. The Awakening of American Protestant- 
ism, Shailer Mathews. The Significance of 
Conversion in the Thinking of Today, Bishop 
Bids McConnell. The Pacific and Warlike 
Ideals, William Sanday. An American Saint 
Robert E. \Speer. : ; 

The North American Review. March. 35 cents. 
Public Ownership in France, Paul Leroy-Beau- 
lieu. The Commercial Awakening of the 
Moro and Pagan, Major John P, Finley, U. S. 
A. Trust Regulation—The Solution—III., Al- 

Pere pe Be 
he American agazine. March, 15 cents. 
Wrecks—Why They Increase, Albert W. At- 


wood. What a Man Will D i 
a bartender. o for a Drink, by 


The Century. March. 35 cents. 
Skirting the Balkan Peninsula, Robert Hitch- 
a ae Arbitration of the Alabama Claims, 
illiam Conant Church. The T i 
James Davenport Whelpley. mewege ss 


Everybody’s Magazine. March. 15 cents. 


The Lead Menace, Gordon Thaye - 

kan Thunderbolt, Frederick Palee aaa 
The Outlook. Marchi. 5 cents, 

Grown-Ups and Children, JBlizabeth Mc- 

Cracken. 


McClure’s Magazine. Mareh. 15 cents. 2 | 
The Jewish Invasion of America, Burton J.| 
Hendrick. 


Missionary 
cents, =} 
Lessons from the Life of Livingstone, W. J. 
Hutchins. Pioneering Among Kongo Canni- 
bals, review by Belle M. Brain. The Melting 
Pot of the Nations, E. A. Steiner. Brother 
Sane Chinese St. Francis, C. Campbell 
rown. 


Review of the World. March. 25 


Religious Education, February. 65 cents. 
A Course in Moral Education for the High 
School, Prof. F. C. Sharp and Dr.. Henry Neu- 
man. N. E. A. Course for Moral Instruction 
in High Schools, Vocational Self-Discovery, 
H. B. Wilson, 

The Atlantic Monthly. 35 cents. 
The President, E, S. —————————— The Pass- 
ing of a Dynasty, Francis E. Leupp. The Life 
of Irony, Randolph S. Bourne. Atonement, 
Josiah Royce. 

American Review of Reviews. 

cents. 

Preparing the Upper Mississippi for Modern 
Commerce, W. C. Tiffany. How the Railroad 
is Modernizing Asia, Lewis R. Freeman. 

The World’s Work. Mareh. 25 cents. 
Monepoly or Opportunity, Woodrow Wilson. 

Secribner’s Magazine. March. 25 cents. 
The Gardens of the Bosphorus, H. G. Dwight. 
Germany and the Germans, Price Collier. A 
Benevolent Despotism (Panama), Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop. 


March. 


February. 25 
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Prayer Meeting Department 


i : The Mid-Week Service. 

The primary need is not the multiplication of 
prayer meetings, but that individual Christians 
ous learn to pray.—Report of World’s Miss. 
General Topic for the Month: A Cluster o 

Fruit. (Five Christian Graces.) : 

geet. 1:5-7--Gatpeaa 

_ peter says that certain qualities make one’s 
life “not unfruitful.” Paul says that the fruit 
of the Spirit is certain qualities. Perhaps both 
are echoes of the Master’s statement that he 
was the vine of which his disciples were branch- 
es which should bear fruit. Peter speaks of 
adding’’ one virtue to another, or in the Am. 
Revision, “supply.” “The Greek word denotes 
developing one virtue in the exercise of another; 
an increase of growth, not by external junec- 
tion; each new grace springing out of and per- 
fecting the other.”’—Vincent. 

It takes them all to make the vine’s perfect 
cluster—which Paul also hints by his use of 
the singular, “the fruit of the Spirit is.” 
Sg describes the process of character-build- 

“How to do this is the problem of life. We 
cannot add valor without dangers to be con- 
fronted; nor knowledge without problems to be 
solved; nor self-control without passions to be 
controlled; nor patience without burdens to be 
borne; nor godliness without a struggle to see 
Him who is invisible; nor brotherly kindness 
Without self-denying service; nor the deepest, 
truest love without loving where there is no 
payment for our love, even in gratitude. 

If we are eager to acquire these qualities, we 
shall be willing to pay the price in discipline. 
We shall welcome danger if it will develop 
valor; problems if they will develop knowledge; 
passions if they will develop self-control; bur- 
dens if they will develop patience; the strug- 
gles of faith if they will develop godliness; self- 
denying service if it will develop brotherly 
kindness; and even ingratitude and enmity if 
they will make our love, like the love of the 
Father, spontaneous and irrepressible.”—Abbott. 

I. KNOWLEDGE. 
Psalm 19. 
Expository notes. 

Psalm 19 has been called the song of the 
Starry Heavens Above and the Moral Law With- 
in. The two parts placed over against each 
other imply the like origin of the physical and 
the moral law, both alike coming from God. 
Man recognizes the beauty of the starry heavens 
and the grandeur and power of the sun; he 
should also see the authority and sway of the 
moral law of Jehovah, 

One of the urgent needs of the present day is 
a greater knowledge of the inspired Scriptures 
among the church people themselves. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


Call for the repetition of memory verses from 
Scripture. Ask for mention of favorite Scrip- 
ture passages or chapters. 

Topics for Discussion. The need of knowledge 
of the Bible. The value of knowledge of Scrip- 
ture to us. Personal experienoces, 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

On the frock coat we wear two buttons at the 
back, though why we do not know. In the 
same way we wear the habit of our minds 
ready-made, buttons and all! 

The man who moulds himself according to the 
pattern of another is never as God intended him 
to be. We are bidden to be “able to give a rea- 
son for the hope” that is in us, the reason and 
the hope alike being the fruit of personal study 
and experience, not the indolent acceptance of 
another’s form of faith. The Bereans “searched 
the Scripture daily, whether these things were 
so.” : 

Individual study of the Word of God will, un- 
der the influence of the divine Spirit, guide into 
all_truth.—London Christian. : 

King George reads a chapter of the Bible 
every morning before he begins the task of the 
day. Several years ago he made this promise 
to his mother, Queen Alexandra, and has faith- 
fully kept it ever since. When written to upon 
this point he replied that, having begun itasa 
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duty, it had become to him a great source of. 
both help and pleasure. . 


Il. SELF-CONTROL. 
_ i Cor. (9:25—2%; Jas) 3:2=5; Acts 24:25: 
Expository notes. 

1 Cor. 9:25-27. Here we have metaphors from 
the Isthmian games at Corinth. The Greek 
words rendered “temperance,” and “temperate” 
in King James Version, are translated “self-con- 
trol” in the Revision, Paul refers to the ath- 
letic training which every contestant in the 
games must undergo, Now, as then, every ath- 
lete controls his appetites to gain perfect mas- 
tery over his body. Then Paul looks to the aim, 
the reward of all this effort and self-denial, the 
fading crown of pine twigs which crowned the 
brows of the Isthmian victor in the race, con- 
trasting this with the unfading crown of glory 
awaiting the Christian. Paul continues, “I run, 
like the athlete, for the goal;” then changing 
his thought from the racer to the boxer, “I 
fight to hit something.” Thinking of his train- 
ing he says, “I buffet my own body that I may 
be master of it, for fear that at last I should 
fail and be rejected by the judges as not worthy 
of the prize.’’ ; 

Jas. 3:2-5. James reminds us that the most 
difficult thing to control is the tongue. How 
effectually that little organ interferes with the 
course of our lives, he shows with metaphors 
of the horse’s bit, the ship’s rudder, and the 
torch in the forest. The first, and the last, step 
towards self-control is control of speech. 

Acts 24:25. Note the company in which Paul 
places self-control. It is linked in his thought 
with righteousness and the judgment. This, 
like the first passage, brings up a vivid picture, 
not now of a race, but of a Roman trial. But 
in this trial within a trial, this one before the 
moral law, the despised prisoner is the unspar- 
ing judge and the Roman governor is the terri- 
fied culprit at the bar, failing in self-control at 


all points. 
Plan for Our Meeting. ; 
Outline.—1. The training. 2. The aim, 3. 


The reward. 

Topics for Discussion. 
trol. Failures in self-control. 
self-control. 

Thoughts on the Theme, i 

When Captain #T———— became converted in 
London, he was a great society man, After he 
had been a Christian some months, he was 
asked: “What have you found to be your great- 
est enemy since you began to be a Christian?” 

After a few minutes oe thought, he said: 
“ hink it is myself.” 

Nyaa aaa the lady, “the King has taken you 
into his presence, for it is only in his presence 
that we are taught these truths. 


Necessity for self-con- 
How to attain 


nk God every morning when you get up, 
ease have something to do that day which 
must be done whether you like it or not. pore 
forced to work and forced to do your best wi 
breed in you temperance, self-control, diligence, 
strength of will, content, and a hundred virtues 
which the idle will never know.—Charles Kings- 


ley. 


i ve-year-old boy’s mother had pun- 
hou oo aeine profane words learned on 
a little playmate, by washing out his oe 
with soap and water. The next morning ae a 
ily prayers, this little boy prayed, “O, Lord, help 
me to take care of my mouth, for it gets me 


i my trouble.” : 
See. iiontration 509 in the March Expositor.) 


IXINDNESS. 


Ae Proy. 31:26. 


Eph. 4:31, 32; Prov. 19:22; 
Expository notes. 


The word, kind, comes from the same root 


ord kin, which, in its turn, may be 
oie ae a word meaning “born.” When we 
are kind, we are doing what we were DOU Os 
do, the natural, the proper thing, what we ought 
to do. And then we are recognizing our kin- 
ship to others, the brotherhood of the human 
race. The “wisdom writer’ reflects in his prov~ 


érbs the attractiveness of the kindly man, and 
also groups kindness and wisdom as compan- 
ions. Paul begs the Ephesians to keep far from 
them six qualities incompatible with kindness, 
then urges them to be kind in three varying 
phrases, with the climax of appealing to the ex- 
ample of God himself. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 


Topics for Discussion. 
cise of kindness. Difficulties in the way of be- 
ing kind. Result if each one in this meeting 
mele to practice being kind for the coming 
week. ‘ d 


Thoughts on the Theme. 

Is not the sin of sins unkindness? Because of 
it tears flow, hopes die, friendships are strained, 
and hearts well-nigh broken. Not to be kind 
widens the breach between rich and poor, labor 
and capital, the fortunate and the unfortunate. 
Just to be kind heartens the discouraged, 
strengthens the weak, and makes heavy loads 
easy to carry. Be kind to those about you. It 
costs you little or nothing, and is the best in- 
vestment you can make. The returns will come 
back in compound interest. Your employer, 
your friends, your household, even your foes, 
will respond to kindness.—J. Wilbur Chapman. 


Places for the exer- 


Near to God. 

A little Jewish girl in Palestine asked her 
mother how two missionary ladies could speak 
so gently and lovingly, when they were ill- 
treated by the rude people among whom they 
worked. Her mother*told her that it was be- 
cause they lived near the Lord. Shortly after, 
she was sent to the home of these missionaries 
on an errand. As she came home she met a 
little friend and told her, “I’ve been to see two 
ladies who live next door to God.” When we 
live next door to God, our tongue is tamed, for 
the thought of his nearness to us hushes the 
angry word, and the unkind word, and makes 
us reverent and truthful, and gentle. 


The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


IV. FAITHFULNESS, 


Matt. 25:14-30; Luke 16:10. 
_ No one virtue is more desired or more valued 
in the world today than simple faithfulness. 
Brilliancy is not to be cempared to it. Fidelity 
is the foundation of acceptable service. 
Expository notes. 

This parable has mistakenly placed the word 
talents in the world’s speech as a synonym for 
ability. But the talents were distributed ac- 
cording to the servants’ abilities. So the tal- 
ents represent rather the opportunities for the 
exercise of his abilities which come to each 
man—the open doors set before him. In the 
ancient, world there were two methods of invest- 
ing money beyond the immediate care of the 
owner. The older way was putting it into the 
hands of trusted slaves to use it in trade; later 
it was possible to intrust it to bankers as to- 
day. In the absence of, or fear of, these, the 
resource was to bury it for safety, losing all 
chance of increase. 

Hach of the first two slaves doubles his tal- 
ents. They receive the same reward. And that 
reward is not rest but activity, wider oppor- 
tunities and increased responsibility, exactly as 
it is in the business world today. What Mat- 
thew puts forth in the guise of a story, Luke 
sums up in didactic form. 

Plan for Our Meeting, 

Ask certain persons to name the especial tal- 
ents given to our local church—the opportuni- 
Urs zn open doors before us. 

opics for Discussion.—Results of buryin 
one’s talent. Why the one-talent man failed 
rather than the five-talent man. (Combination 
of pride, jealousy, indolence?) 


s Thoughts on the Theme. 

_Do not be troubled because you have not great 
virtues. God made a million spears of grass 
where he made one tree. The earth is fringed 
and carpeted, not with forests, but with grasses. 
Only have enough of little virtues and common 


fidelities, and you need not mourn because you 
are neither a hero nor a saint.—H. W. Beecher. 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and the action, fine. 
y —George Herbert. 


There is only one work on the evidences of 
Christianity that wholly satisfies any one—a 
work which defies the most ingenious criticism 
and the most skillful logic. It_is from five to 
six feet of humanity living a Christlike life.— 
Mark Guy Pearse. ‘ 


They are little, simple things to do,— 

To sweep a room, to bake a loaf of bread, 
Kiss a hurt finger, tie a baby’s shoe, 

To mend a crying schoolboy’s broken sled. 


Such little, simple things! but they above 
Who on our little world attendant wait, 

And joyful wait, note only if through love 
The deed be done, to count the work as great. 


V. JOY. 
Philippians—a Book Study. ; 
Expository notes. 1. General background. 

Where and what would you expect a man to. be 
who is writing a letter bubbling over with joy, 
and filled with exhortations to rejoicing? in a 
palace? a man of wealth? The writer of this 
letter was a Roman prisoner, bound with a 
chain to his guard. This had been his condition 
for many long months. Nor did this letter come 
from the exuberance of physical vigor, for he 
was a man care-worn, more or less of a life- 
long invalid. And yet the typical letter of joy- 
ousness is this letter of Paul to his beloved 
Philippians. 

Expository notes. 2. The Letter. é 

In these four short chapters, according to the 
wording of the American Revision, the word 
“joy” appears seven times, and the word “re- 
joice” nine times; while in King James Version 
we find “joy’ six times, and ‘“frejoice’ twelve 
times. 

The whole letter is an outpouring of thanks- 
giving, a statement of facts which fill Paul’s 
soul with joy and cause him to rejoice. 

He thanks God for the friendship of these 
Philippian disciples, and rejoices that Christ has 
been preached more widely during his imprison- 
ment (even though the motives of the preachers 
were not above criticism). He rejoices and 
prides himself, not on his position and ancestry, 
but on the knowledge of Christ his Lord. He 
urges them to join him in rejoicing in the Lord, 
making some. suggestion as to their actions and 
thoughts. Then*he ends by rejoicing over them, 
for their loving care of him, so grateful to a 
lonely, weary wanderer. If these are the things 


that make a great soul like Paul happy and 
grateful, who of us may not rejoice and be 
thankful? - 


Plan for Our Meeting. 

Outline: - See above on the letter. 

Ask one to tell what apparent reasons Paul 
had for discouragement. Ask another to give 
Paul’s own list of causes for rejoicing. 

Ask the company to give the causes for joy 
that our own church has. Let each individual 
give his personal reasons for rejoicing. 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

The outstanding characteristic of the early 
Christians was the new joy that possessed them. 
Their meetings, even when in secret caves and 
attics, were love-feasts and times of praise. 
The fragments of the earliest hymns are all joy- 
songs. A Christian should always be happy, be- 
cause he has been raised from the dead to the 
promise of an inheritance incorruptible, sure 
and enduring forever. He should be happy be- 
cause, whatever trials he may have to endure, 
he is sustained and kept inviolate by the power 
of God. He should be happy because God has 
deemed him of enough worth to redeem him by 
the life of his own Son, has even ordered all the 
processes of the universe to make him holy. 


The secret of joy is the consciousness of God.— 
Selected. 


A poor little street girl was .taken sick one 
Christmas and carried to the hospital where 
she heard the story of Jesus.. One day she 
whispered to the nurse, “I am having real good 
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times here. S’pose I’ll have to go "way from 
here just as soon as I get well; but I'll take 
the good time along—some of it, anyhow. Did 
‘you know about Jesus bein’ born?” Yes,’’ re- 
plied the nurse, “I know. Sh-sh-sh! Don’t talk 
any more.” “You did? I thought you looked as 
it you didn’t, and I was going to tell you.” 
Bevwhy, how did I look?” asked the nurse, for- 
‘getting her own order in her curiosity. “Oh, 
just like most o’ folks—kind o’ glum. I shouldn't 
think you’d ever look glum, if you knew about 
Jesus bein’ born.” 


In the city of Richmond a district of costly 
residences grew up around a little mission 
church whose members worshipped their Lord 
with great fervor. The wealthy owners became 
disturbed by the singing and appointed a com- 
_ mittee to go to the city council with a petition 
-and have the church declared a nuisance. They 

brought the petition to a Jew, having no doubt 

he would sign it. To their surprise he said, 
“Gentlemen, I cannot sign it. If I believed as 
do these Christians, that my Messiah had come, 
I would shout it from every housetop and on 


every street of Richmond, and nobody could 
stop me.” 
EXPOSITORY SERMON OUTLINE. 


Text: The 93rd Psalm. 

; The Psalmist is deeply impressed with the 
power and holiness of God. The psalm reflects 
the majesty of Christ’s kingdom. 

1. The Attributes of God. As the King he is 
vested with the robes of his attributes. 
(a) Power and strength. 
(b) His majesty the sum cf his attributes. 
(c) Omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence, 
justice, mercy and holiness. 
2. He is Eternally Enthroned. 
(a) The all-intelligent first cause, 
eternal, immortal, invisible.’ 
(bob) Head of the kingdom of grace as of na- 
ture, 
3. Nature Voices Testimonies to God. 
(a) “The floods have lifted up their voice.” 
The Lord is mightier than the mighty 
waves of the sea. 


“King 


(b) Other voices from nature. Ontological, 
cosmological, teleological. See Rev. Dr. 
; M. Valentine’s “Natural Theology.” 
4. “Woliness Becometh Thy House.” The King- 
dom of Heaven among Men. 
(a) Holiness made possible and applicable to 
men, 
(ob) Finite and sinful man can be clothed in 
holy vestments. “Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus. Christ.” . Rom. 13:14. 
What is our attitude toward God in view 
of his royal grace?—(Rev.)' G. W. McSherry, 
Pastor North Washington Lutheran (Gen, Syn.) 
Church. 
North Washington, Pa. 


“A garden is a lonesome thing, God wot, 
Rose plot, fringed pool, ferned grot; 

The veriest school of peace. . 

And yet the fool contends that God is not. 
Not God in gardens when the eve is cool! 
Nay, but I have a sign; 


MAN OR BEAST? 


In Burmah, man whom God created in his own 
image, does the work of the lowliest beast of 
burden. For his labors he is paid the munificent 
sum of five or six cents per day, and on this 
amount of money he supports himself and per- 
haps a wife and children as well. This he does 
uncomplainingly and cheerfully; for the Burm- 
ese is one of the most patient of human beings; a 
veritable reincarnation of the “Patience of Job.” 

In Rangoon, where this photograph was taken, 
horses or mules, or oxen, would cost more for 
their hire and.maintenance than it does for the 
employment of man. Because of this, the human 
being is employed in the place of the beast of 
burden. This is the value placed on man in 


heathen countries. 


WHERE MEN ARE CHEAPER THAN BEASTS. 
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Studies in Texts and Themes 


THE CONSEQUENCE OF SIN. 
aminet his) lite: 

1. On the physical life; labor, Gen. 3:17-19; 
trouble, Isa. 57:20, 21; sorrow; Psa. 32:10; 
death, James 1:15. 

2. On the mental life; ignorance, Prov. 5: 
DP a2oeeitus pliclo, 

3. On the social life; impure, Rom. 1:29-32. 

4. On the moral life; corrupt, 2 Tim. 3:2. 

5. On the spiritual life; bondage, 2 Peter 
2:19; John 8:34; hopeless, Eph. 2:12; blind and 
deaf, Acts 28:27; dead, Eph. 2:1. 

II. In the life to come: 

Appear before the great Judge, 2 Cor. 5:10. 
Sentenced: 

To separation from God, Matt. 25:41; and 


exclusion from heaven, Gal. 5:19-21; Rev. 
21:1-8. ry 
- To eternal punishment, Matt. 15:46. Reap 


what has been sown, Gal. 6:7. The sinner 
shall know that he brought these things upon 
himself, and they are eternal, Luke 16:19-31.— 
A. M. Wilson. 


SEIBPERY PEACHES OnBE AVOIDED: 
Prov. 4:14-27. 


I. The Figure. 

II. Some of the places. 

1. Places of evil influences, verses 14, 15. 
2. Association with evil men, verses 14, 15. 
3. Failure to heed god advice, verses 20-22. 
4. Failure to keep the heart right, verse 23. 
5. Idle words, verse 24 

Hey How to Avoid. 


Ponder and be established, verse 26; Psa. 
ilei-4 Psa, .b7.:25, 24; 2 Chron. 20-20% lisa. 79: 

Turn not to the right hand or the left. 
Fixedness of purpose, verse 27. 


PRECIOUS PROMISES. 
2 Peter 1:4. 

1. Promised Saviour, Gen. 3:15; Isa. 53:4-6; 
Matt; 1:21. 

2... Promised forgiveness, Isa. 1:18; 55:7; 
43:25; Acts 10:43; Eph: 1:7. 

3. Promised help, John 1:9; Psa. 27:1, 14, 
84:11; 91:14, 15; Heb. 13:5, 6. 

4. Promised rest, Isa. 26:3, 4; Matt. 11:28; 
Heb. 4:9. 


5. Promised comforter, John 14:16, 17, 18, 
PAE PANT me 

6. Promised coming, Matt. 24:30; John 14: 
aie ase 5:8; Acts 1:9-11; Rev. 22:12, 20. 

% Promised glory, Col. 3:4; Psa. 16:11; 1 
John 3:2 (with Matt. 24:30); 1 Peter 5:4 
Fred S. Goodman. 

A PLEASANT JOURNEY. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
paths are peace, Prov. 3:17. 

The Christian’s way is a pleasant way. What 
makes it soP 

I. On a journey much depends upon what 
one goes for. The Christian goes for a prom- 
ised rest, Heb. 4:9. And likewise for an inher- 
itance, 1 Peter 1:4, 

id Bech depends upon our strength. The 

ristian has strength for th hole j 
Psa. 61:16; Phil. 4:13. pair 

Il]. Much depends on the guide we have. 
The Christian has a faithful guide, Psa. 32:8: 
‘Isa. 30:21; Rom. 8:14. 


IV. The Christian shall walk in the light, | 
119:105; Isa. 9:19; John 8:12. | 

V. The Christian’s steps are ordered and > 
cared for, Psa. 37:23; Prov. 16:9. And best of | 
all, we have Christ’s steps to follow, 1 Peter — 
Pap AN 

VI. The way of the Christian lies through 
green pastures, Psa. 23:2. See Ex. 15:27. : 

VII. When the Christian’s journey is 
ended, he puts up at his Father’s house, John 
14:2—M. S. Sayford. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ QUES- 
TIONS 


1. What -hotise? “20Cor- 95:1 

II. What line of goods? Gal. 5:22, 23. 

What price? Gal. 5:1. 

IV. What route? Jer. 1:5; Matt. 7:14. 

V. What town for Sabbath rest? Rev. 21: 
10-13, 21-27. 

VI. What the news? Luke 2:10, -11. 

—I. E. Brown. 

THE LOVE OE CHRIST: 

I, Eternal) Prova6222-s1> 

II. Infinite, John 15:9. 

Unmerited, Rom. 5:8. 

IV. Unchanging, John 13:1. 

V. Inseparable, Rom. 8:35. 

VI. Perfect, 1 John 4:17. 

Constraining, 2 Cor. 5:14. 


ENDURANCE. 

i We count them happy which endure, James 
erlulrs 

I. Endure what? 

Temptation, James 1:12. 

Chastening, Heb. 12:7. 

Hardiness, 2 Tim. 2:3. 

Afflictions, 2 Tim. 4:5; Heb. 10:32. 

II. Endure how? 

As seeing him who is invisible, Heb. 2:27. 

III. Promise to those who endure. 

pas be saved, Matt. 10:22, 24:13; Mark 
13:13. 
Examples:—Abraham. Obtained the prom- | 
ise, Heb. 6:15. Paul. ‘Persecutions, ‘2 Tim. | 
3:11. All things, 2 im. 22405 | ChrishesCona 
tradiction of sinners, Heb. 12:3; cross, Heb. 
12:2.—I. E. Brown. | 


THREE ENEMIES—HOW CONQUERED. . 
I. The world. .“‘This is the victory that 
eve comer the world, even our faith.” 1 John 
4 


. Il. The flesh. “Walk in the Spirit, and ye 
shall not fulfill the lust of the flesh,” Gal. 5:16. 

Ill. The devil. “Resist the devil and he will 
flee from you,” James 4:7.—Watchword. 


Destruction of Forests. 

Let us lay to heart the words of the Wise 
Man who, in Eccl. 5:9, proclaims the primary 
importance of agriculture when .he- declares, 
“The king himself is served by the field.” And 
let us beware lest the prophecy which Jere- 
miah uttered against Egypt be fulfilled in us 
(Ch. 46), “Destruction is come! It is come! 
For they shall march with an army and come 
against her with axes... They shall cut 
down her forests, saith Jehovah.” No greater 
physical calamity can befall a people—Rev. 
David R. Breed, D.D. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


_ Illustrations From ‘Tree Life in the Mountains and Valleys of California 
it F. G. H. STEVENS, PASADENA, CAL. 


The Dwarf Pine. (531) © 
' I Cor, 16:13) 

On top of Mount Baldy, 10,081 feet high, al- 
most at timber line, grows the white-barked, 
or dwarf pine. It looks much like a mat of 
green against the gray shale of the summit. 
On the lower levels this same tree will grow 
30 or 40 feet in height, but on Old Baldy, with 
_ snow all the year and high winds never ceas- 
ing in their rush from desert to sea and back 
again, it always looks as though it had been 
stepped on. Never above 6 feet high here and 
often only 3, yet the branches spread to 30 or 
40 feet in diameter. Some one has aptly said 
that it looks as though it had grown up against 
a ceiling, for so flat is it that you can walk 
on it. 

John Muir tells of one tree which he exam- 
ined which was but 3 feet high, with a trunk 
6 inches in diameter, and 426 years of age. 
One of the little branches, an eighth of an inch 
in diameter, was 75 years old. These little 
branches are so tough that they can be tied in 
knots, as I myself have often done. 

People would be tempted to commit suicide 
under such opposing conditions, but the trees 
—well, they seem to act as though God had 
put them there, and in the short season be- 
tween storms and snows, they drink in the 
sunshine, send out their blossoms and make 
their cones, growing but the tiniest bit. Their 
every inch of growth is a fight against granite 
shale, and rushing wind, and freezing snows, 
but they still grow and grow their best. Were 
you to sleep under them at night you might 
almost hear their song of victory in the sum- 
mit’s breeze. “We have stood fast and grown 
strong.” 

The Scrub Pine’s Treasure. (532) 
Job 14:14. 

The Pinus Attenuata, or scrub pine, does not 
drop its seed cones during life. Through the 
years the cones are developed, strong and solid. 
They are varnished to a polish with hard resin, 
so that they are waterproof, as well as worm 
and squirrel proof. The habitat of this pine is 
the foothills, so often swept by fire. When 
the tree falls, generally because of one of these 
fires, the cones are somewhat scorched on the 
outside by the fire, but the seeds are unin- 
jured. The cones burst open and spread their 
seeds, treasured through the years. 

“If a man die, shall he live again?” Surely 
if God has planned that this pine shall always 
live while earth lasts, would he not plan that 
the divine spark in us should be perpetuated? 
And if we are as careful to protect this divine 
life in us from storm and sin and the enemy 
of our souls, as is the scrub pine to guard her 
seeds, we shall have the life that knows no 
ending. 

Parasites: The Mistletoe. 
Jase 1:15. . 

Into a crotch or scar of a_tree the wind 

blows the mistletoe seed. Straightway it 
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makes itself at home on borrowed strength. It 
taps the tree’s arteries of life and takes sap 
which is not its own. It is a parasite of the 
first rank. You can see the green bunches in 
the winter season on oak, alder and sycamore, 
even growing while the tree is trying to get 
its annual rest. Given a long enough time, 
and it kills the limb, possibly the entire tree. 

It is like sin, going where not invited, bor- 
rowing another’s strength, sapping its life, win- 
ter and summer, day and night, and finally 
blighting or killing. 


The Wicked and the Green Bay Tree. 

sawoEoos 

He would be a man of downcast mien who — 
did not have his attention arrested by the 
shining dark green of the California bay tree. 
With a luxuriant growth which always be- - 
tokens the nearness of an underground reser- 
voir of water, it flourishes and spreads itself 
with a smug air of complacency and prosperity 
all its own. 

But, I wonder, did David have a deeper 
meaning in his reference to the bay. More 
than once, when a bit jaded by the tramp, or 
when my head was full of the “cobwebs” of 
church duties, or my nostrils choked by the 
dust of the summer trail, I have taken a few 
leaves of the fragrant bay, crushed them and 
taken a breath or two. Did you notice the em- 
phasis on “two”? “Take more than that, say a 
half dozen strong whiffs. Pain shoots through 
the nostrils, grips the back of the head, sends 
the tears in streams down the cheeks, and 
probably a severe headache will ensue, so 
sharp and pungent is its aroma. 

How like wickedness and sin! A little bit 
may appeal, but let it get a grip, and finally 
and surely it means pain, tears and heartache. 


Budded Stock. (535) 
All but the oldest of California orange 
groves are “budded stock,” which means that 
the seed of the common orange is planted, and 
the little seedling of a foot high has inserted 
into a slit near its base a bud of Washington 
Naval or Valencia. As soon as this bud has 
“set,” or begun to grow, the seedling is topped 
and later it is sawed or cut off completely just 
above the bud, which in time almost covers 
the scar. The old root and sap make fruit, 
luscious and marketable. 
So when our everyday energy is directed 
through heavenly channels, we make a char- 
acter fit to be used by God here and hereafter. 
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Warm Sap. (536) 
ZiGormale: 

The owner of an orange grove does not 
worry over a cold snap of short duration. Even 
if the thermometer falls to 28 degrees or 26 
degrees, 4 to 6 degrees below freezing, and re- 
mains there for half the night, it is no cause 
for alarm. The reason given is that the ground 
itself cannot become frozen in that short pe- 
riod of time, and the tree is sending up warm 
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sap from the ground that will counteract, for 
a short time, the freezing temperature around. 

After all, if the Christian life in us be warm 
and surging, ehvironment can make but little 
impression. If we root deep in the love of 
God’s own heart we can resist the coldness and 
opposition of the world. 


4 The Root of Bitterness. 
Heb. 12:15. 

A well-kept orange grove is a source of pride 
to its owner and he takes pleasure in showing 
it. In such a grove and with such an owner 
I was walking one day. He finally drew my 
attention to a tree which was yellow and sick- 
ly. “I thought it was gophers at first,” he 
said, “but it wasn’t. Guess what did it.” I 
tried guessing, but failed. “No, it was this 
way. All the slope hereabouts was sprinkled 
with live oaks. Evidently one stood there. It 
was cut down and most of the roots taken out, 
but not all, for those left have rotted and now 
the orange roots have reached them and the 
chemical combination of the rotted oak roots 
is poison to the orange roots. So out they 
both must come, and a new tree be planted.” 

The root of bitterness, the secret sin, may 
be well hidden, but sooner or later it makes 
its presence known. 
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Purging the Grapes. 
John 15:2. 

In the California vineyard in August the 
Mexican laborers may be seen at work doing 
a seemingly strange thing. California grape- 
vines are not trellised, but spread over the 
ground, since the rainless summer means no 
danger of molding or rotting. The Mexican 
goes through the vineyard and lifting a branch 
with a hooked stick will, with a curved knife 
carried in the other hand, cut off from one to 
four feet of the spreading branch. If you 
should ask his foreman the way of it all, he 
would lift up the branch that was left and 
show you a cluster of green grapes about a 
foot from the end. “It’s apt to go to vine and 
leaves,” he would say. “We cut it off and the 
sap goes into the grapes and makes them 
richer and sweeter.” 

This is exactly the custom to which the 
Master referred. “Every branch that bringeth 
forth fruit he purgeth it (trims it back) that 
s nay bring forth more (larger and sweeter) 
ruit. 

It is so much easier and more showy to 
grow leaves, but the Lord wants fruit. “Herein 
my lather glorified that ye bear much fruit.” 
The trimming hurts, but it brings the fruit! 
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Soft Dirt For the Rootlets. 
Eph. 3:17. 

There were forty acres of the prunes to be 
planted, which meant four thousand holes to 
be dug. Father was instructing the three of 
us how to dig the holes for the year-old trees. 

“Dig them eighteen inches deep. The tree 
will be buried but a foot in the soil, but he 
sure to dig the hole eighteen inches deep, then 
fill in the extra six inches with the loose soil 
obtained by cutting and broadening the hole 
near the bottom. That way there will be six 
inches of loose soil for the rootlets to crow 
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in before they must push into the harder soil 
around.” : 

I have tried not to forget it during my 
years in church work—‘“Loose soil for the 
rootlets.” So I try to take more time for the 
new converts, to be ever tender toward the 
young folks, and to see that some sensible, 
warm-hearted Christian is given personal 
charge of the boy or girl just beginning to 
grow for Christ. For we want them to be 
“rooted and grounded,” and soon enough they 
will strike the clay or rocky soil of life. 


Root Knot. 
Eccles. 12:14. 

Three months after the year-old prune trees 
were planted, we went through them with 
keen eyes to note their growth. Possibly one 
out of a hundred was dead, while almost all 
the others were showing from three to six 
inches of new growth, but here and there was 
a tree with leaf buds just broken out into two 
or four leaves, and then the growth had 
stopped. Good soil there was, the rains were 
plentiful and the spring was warm. Puzzled, 
we at last dug up two or three of the latter 
and discovered just above the main roots a 
large bulbous growth. Breaking it open we 
found it full of sap. The roots had taken hold 
and were sending sap upward, but the “root 
knot,” or tree tumor, was absorbing it all so 
that the tree above received no nourishment. 
The nurseryman said it generally resulted 
from a bruise in digging or packing. 

You see it sometimes in folks, do you not? 
The Christian life is well begun amid good 
surroundings, but—no growth. Dig down 
and you will find the reason, a fancied slight, 
a hidden ambition, a secret sin, the root knot 
of Christian life. 
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BOOK NOTES. 

“When Toddles’ Was Seven—Bible Stories,” 
by Mrs, Hermann Bosch. Longmans, Green & 
Co., Fourth Ave. and 30th St., New York. 

The account of how a mother told Bible stories 
—from a Roman Catholic standpoint—to her lit- 
tle seven-year-old girl, and applied them to the 
child’s daily life. : 

“Does Prayer Avail?” by William W. Kinsley. 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. Price $1. 

A calm, able discussion of prayer and its 
power in the light of present-day knowledge. 

“Wow to Prepare Sermons and Gospel Ad- 
dresses,“ by William Evans. Bible , Institute 
Corportage Association, 826 La Salle Ave., Chi- 
cago, 

Brief, telling advice upon the science and art 
of preaching. 

“The Positive Evolution of Religion,’ by Fred- 
eric Harrison, i): e@rels 

A. summary of this famous author’s philos- 
ophy, a study of the general problem of re- 
ligion. Price $2.00. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 2-6 
West 45th st., New York. 

“The Secret of Prayer,’ by Enoch E. Byrum. 
Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. 

“The Revelation Explained,’ by F. G. Smith. 
Gospel Trumpet Go., Anderson, Ind. 

“History of the Bible,” by Dr. H. L. Chapin. 

This is the Bible put into story form from 
Genesis to Revelation, and illustrated. Price 
$1.25. Shakespeare Press, 114-116 East 28th St., 
New York. 

“The Old-Time Religion, or the Foundations 
DE NOUE Faith,’ by David James Burrell, D. D., 

A statement in simple language of the doc- 
trines of Christianity. Price $1.00. Postage 10 
cents, American Tract Society, 150 Nassau St., 
New York. 

“Coming to Communion,” by Charles R. Erd- 
man, 
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Bie ces 


1 


i. HAMLET. 
Born April 23, 1564, died April 23, 1616. 
Sincerity. (541) 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

_ For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 

_ And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
- This above all,—to thine ownself be true 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Polonius—Act 1, Scene 3. 


Right Spirit in Giving. 542 

“¢@ To the noble mind, ; oe 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove un- 
kind.—Ophelia—Act 3, Scene 1. 


Slander. (543) 
Be thou chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny.—Hamlet to Ophelia. 
Act 3, Scene 1, 
There is nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so—Act 2, Scene 2. 


Immortality. Does Death End All? (544 
Hamlet’s Famous Soliloquy. 
To be, or not to be, that is the question— 
‘Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
‘The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them?—To die,—to 
sleep,— 
No more;—and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural 
shocks ; 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die;—to sleep;— 
To ace! perchance to dream;—ay, there’s the 
rub; 


For in that sleep of death what dreams may 


come, 

“When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause; there’s the respect, 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of 

time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 

tumely, 

The pangs of despis’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life; 

But that the dread of something after death,— 

The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns,—puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 
—Act 3. Scene l. 


Despair of a Guilty Soul. (545) 

or, The Heart not Right Cannot Pray. 
O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 
It hath the primal curse upon’t, 
A brother’s murder!—Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp a will; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 


Illustrations From Shakespeare 


And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves 
mercy : 
But to contront the visage of offence? 
And what’s in prayer, but this two-fold force,— 
To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon’d, being down? Then I’ll look up; 
My fault is past. But, O what form of prayer 
Can in my turn? Forgive me my foul mur- 
er!— 
That cannot be; since I'am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon’d, and retain the offence? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 
And oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law: But ’tis not so above: 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature; and we ourselves compell’d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. What then? what rests? - 
Try what repentance can: What can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one can not repent? 
O wretched state! O bosom, black as death! 
O limed soul; that struggling to be free, 
Art more engag’d! Help, angels, make assay! 
—Soliloquy of King Claudius, whose hands are 
red with the blood of his brother—Act 3, 


Scenes, a 
Sin Will Out. (546) 
I’ve heard, 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 


-Been struck so to the soul that presentiy 


They have proclaimed their malefactions. 
For murder tho’ it hath no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. 

—Hamlet, Act 2, Scene 2. 


Man. (547) 
What a piece of work is a man! How noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form, 
and moving, how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
how like a god! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of. animals! And yet, to me, what is 
this quintessence of dust? man delights not 
me, nor woman neither; though, by your smil- 
ing, you seem to say so.—Act 2, Scene 2. 
What is a man 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed—Act 4, Scene 4. 


The gargoyle often makes its perch 
On a cathedral or a church, 
Where, ’mid ecclesiastic style, 

He smiles an early Gothic smile. 
And while the parson, dignified, 
Spouts at his weary flock inside, 
The gargoyle, from his lofty seat, 
Spouts at the people in the street, 
And, like the parson, seems to say 
To those beneath him, “Let us spray.” 
I like the gargoyle best; he plays 
So cheerfully on rainy days, 

While parsons (no one can deny) 
Are awful dampers—when they’re dry. 
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Illustrations on the Book of Books | | 


} Effect of the Book. 
Psa. 119:11. 
About the year 1820 a number of persons 
were found in a few villages in India who had 
forsaken idolatry and who constantly refused 
to render to the Brahmans the customary hon- 
ors. They were said to be remarkable for their 
truthfulness and correctness of conduct. It 
was said that they had derived all their prin- 
ciples from a book which was carefully pre- 
served in one of their villages. Some native 
Christians resolved to visit the sect of whom 
they had heard so many remarkable things. 
The singular book from which their principles 
were derived was exhibitéd to the visitors. It 
was much worn, and was preserved in a case 
of metal resembling brass. On examination it 
was found to be a copy of the first edition of 
the Bengalee New ‘Testament, printed at 
Serampore in 1800. This copy of a part of the 
sacred volume reformed twelve villages and 
opened the way for extensive missionary work. 
—Jennie M. Bingham. 


Worshipping Jesus. (549) 
uke 5:8. 

The world is still falling down to worship 
Jesus. Robert Browning, in a letter published 
since, his death, cites several utterances of men 
of genius as to the Christian faith, and among 
them one from Charles Lamb. In a gay fancy 
with some friends, as to how he and they 
would feel if the greatest of the dead were to 
appear suddenly in flesh and blood once more, 
on the final suggestion, “And if Christ entered 
this room?” he changed his manner at once 
and stuttered out, as his manner was when 
moved: “You see, if Shakespeare entered, we 
all rise. If Jesus appeared, we must kneel.” Such 
reverence is not a mere result of Christian edu- 
cation, of Christian literature, and art and 
usages; it will be felt by any person of suscep- 
tible nature who will thoughtfully read one of 
the gospels at a single sitting and alone with 
his beating heart and his God—Dr. Broadus. 


“Seek Us a Book.” 
Psa, 19813; 


“Go, seek a book! oh, go, seek a book! let 
us not go back empty!” This was the plea of a 
Bechuana woman in South Africa, who brought 
her boy to the late Dr. Moffatt, asking for a 
copy of the Bible which he had translated into 
Bechuana. The two had walked fifteen miles 
in search of the missionary, but when they 
found him, he only shook his head and said: 

“There is not a Bible left.” 

I once borrowed a copy,” the woman said, 
“but the owner has come and taken it away, 
and now I sit with my family sorrowful, be- 
cause we have no book to talk to us. My boy 
here can read, and he is teaching me to read. 
We live far from any one else, and we have no 
one to teach us but the Book. So my boy 
reads to us, and I pray. Oh,” she added. “oo 
seek. a book; O father, O elder brother, ae 
seek a book for us! Surely there is one to be 
found. Let us not go back empty.” 


(550) 


(548) 


When Dr. Moffatt at last got a copy for. 
them, both the lad and his mother were greatly. 
rejoiced. ! 


A Village Renouncing Idols. (551) 
PsaqeOk/. 


In the Telugu country an old man and his 
nephew, after having been healed by Dr. 
Chamberlain’s skill, asked for a Bible to take 
home with them that they might share the 
good news they had heard with their neigh- 
bors at home. Although it was a.Telugu Bible 
these poor, ignorant weavers could not read 
it. “But,” they said, “when the cloth merchant 
comes to buy our webs, we will gather the vil- 
lagers and put the book into his hands and 
say, ‘Read us this book, and then we will talk 
business.’ And when the tax-gatherer comes, 
we will say, ‘Read us this book, and then we 
will settle our taxes.’ Let us have the book, 
therefore, for we want all our village to know 
about the Divine Guru, Yesu Kristu.” 

Three years later when Dr. Chamberlain en- 
tered their village one morning at sunrise, he 
found the whole population assembled to meet 
him. His former patients gave him a glad 
welcome and told him the Bible had been read 
to them and that the whole village had prom- 
ised to give up their idols if the doctor would | 
send them a teacher. During his stay with 
them, Dr. Chamberlain found that they meant. 
business. He promised them a teacher, and 
they renounced their idols. “The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” 


A Preacher’s Challenge. 
Rom. 1:16. 

A preacher once offered to give any impen- 
itent man ten dollars who would read one 
chapter of the Bible every morning for three 
months, commencing with the prayer, “O God, 
send thy Holy Spirit to convince me of sin, 
and to lead me in the way of truth.” The 
challenge was accepted by a boastful infidel. 
He got on well for a few days but then the 
conviction of sin fastened upon him, then de- 
spair seized him, then he went to the minister 
to pray for him. The Word of God has power 
to convince and convert the most obstinate 
and impenitent. “The gospel of Christ . 
is the power of God unto salvation.”—-Teach- 
ers Monthly. 


(552) 


The Bible in the Barn. 
: Prov. 3:3, 4. 

A young man who was clerk in a grocery 
determined to visit every non-Christian home 
in his community and either sell or give the 
family a Bible. One morning he called at a 
farmhouse with his offer, where the man re- 
plied roughly: 

“You can’t leave your book in my house. 
The barn is the only place fit for it. You can 
leave it there.” “All right,” answered the 
young man pleasantly. “Our Saviour lay in a 
manger and that will be a good place.” 

So he carried it to the barn, and with a 
prayer that it might be read, went on his way. 
The farmer, impressed by the boy’s courtesy 
under abusive treatment, wondered what the 


(553) 
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pe 


ss had t.» say about Jesus in the manger, 
and finally found the book and read it. 
we 


Destroying the Bible. (554) 
1 Peter. 1:24 25. 


A lunatic entered a city church and taking 


his stand by the side of one of the gallery 


posts, shouted: “I am going to pull down the 
church. I am going to pull down the build- 


ing, I am.” Women fainted, men turned pale, 
children screamed, and just as all were about 
to stampede, the old minister said to all pres- 
ent, “Just let him try it.” We often hear men 
in the world cry, “I am going to destroy the 
Bible.” Men and women begin to fear, but 
the voice of the Bible speaks, “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my Word shall not 
pass away.”’—The Standard. 


Illustrations From the 


(The facts of these illustrations were found 


in the chapter on “Madeley” in “Some Famous 


Country Parishes,” by Pres. E. S. Tipple, pub- 
lished by Eaton & Mains, N. Y.) 


Hindered by Providence. (555) 
Prov. 16:9. 

A young Swiss of an ancient noble family 
in the middle of the eighteenth century decided 
to join the Portuguese army and go on an ex- 
pedition to Brazil. So he went to Lisbon and 
became a captain of a company of his own 
countrymen. They were waiting for the sail- 
ing of a ship bound to Brazil, when one morn- 


- ing at breakfast a careless maid let fall a kettle 


of hot water, scalding the young captain so 
seriously that the ship and his company had 
to sail for Brazil without him. And that was 
the end of the Portuguese army for Jean de la 
Flechere, or John Fletcher, as we know him. 
God had other plans for his life, and used a 
heedless waitress to keep him in Europe. 


Far-Reaching Influence. (556) 


LOVE oEZOn eb rOVaecon ae 

John Fletcher’s native tongue was French. 
He left Switzerland and went to England to 
learn English, which he did in a marvelously 
short time, and so well that he became tutor 
in a wealthy family of Shropshire, named Hill. 
This gentleman, going to London to attend 
Parliament, was accompanied by his family, in- 
cluding the tutor. At one place where they 
stopped on the way, the tutor strolled off into 
the town and had not returned when the party 
were ready to resume their journey. A horse 
was left for him and he overtook them later in 
the day. Explaining his delay, he said, “I met 
a poor old woman who talked so sweetly of 
Jesus Christ that I knew not how time passed.” 
Mrs. Hill laughed: “Our tutor will be turning 
Methodist by and by.” “Methodist!” said the 
tutor, “what is that?’ “O, the Methodists,” 
she replied, “are a people who do nothing but 
pray. They pray all day and all night.” “Is 
that what they are?” said Mr. Fletcher. “Then, 
by the help of God, I wiil find them if they be 
above ground.” And find them he did not 
long after and joined the society. A year or 
so later he was ordained a clergyman in the 
Chapel Royal at Saint James, London. But he 
maintained his connection with the Methodist 
movement all his life and used his clear brain 
and facile pen to explain and defend the Meth- 
odist doctrines. What if that poor old woman 
had not talked so earnestly of her Lord on 
that autumn day! 


Life of John Fletcher 


Choice of a Life Work. 
2 Cones:9) 

Fletcher remained as tutor at Tern Hall un- 
til: his pupils went to Cambridge. Then Mr. 
Hill offered him the living of Dunham, saying 
that the “parish was in a fine country, the duty 
light and the income good.” Imagine his as- 
tonishment when Mr. Fletcher replied, “O, 
Dunham will not suit me. There is too much 
money and too little work.” 

“Well,” gasped the astonished patron, “few 
clergymen make such objections. What do 
you think of Madeley?” 

“The very place,” said the zealous young 
preacher. This parish contained coal mines 
and iron works, and was noted for the ig- 
norance and profaneness of its population. The 
salary was one-sixteenth of that at Dunham! 
In this benighted place this Christ-like scholar 
labored for twenty-five years. 


(557) 


Careless of Worldly Honors. (558) 
iPyawll Siok 

Fletcher’s boyhood was passed in a fine old 
mansion on the wooded shores of Lake Leman. 
Directly beneath is the beautiful lake and be- 
yond the Swiss mountains with the shining 
summit of Mt. Blanc, white against the blue 
sky. One day Mrs. Fletcher found in her hus- 
band’s desk a seal, “Is this yours?” she asked, 
for even she did not know that this quiet coun- 
try pastor was a descendant of a noble house 
of Savoy. 

“Ves, it is mine,’ he answered, “but I have 
not used it for many years.” “Why do you 
not use it?” asked his wife. 

“Because it bears a coronet so nearly like 
that of your English dukes that it would lead 
to curious inquiries about my family and to 
the conclusion that I valued such distinctions.” 
Like Paul, Fletcher would be a “slave of Jesus 
Christ,” he cared not that the blood of earls 
flowed in his veins. 


Sometimes at night my father’ll say, 
“Get out your checkers, Ned; 

We'll try a rubber, you and I, 
Before you go to bed,” 

And then we'll play, and if he beats, 
Why, father’ll kind of smile, 

And say, “Now set your wits to work, 
This little game’s worth while.” 

But if I beat the first two games, 
He’ll yawn, and then he’ll say 
To mother, “It’s a foolish game, 

But sonny likes to play.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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Miscellaneous Illustrations , 


The Narrow Way of Life. (559) 

A young man whose early life had been lived 
in a home and community full of Puritan 
- fanaticism and bigotry, was often disgusted at 
the hateful inconsistences, and in after years 
used to tell his friends that he would rather 
have a person morally low and bad than relig- 
iously narrow. Later he was forced to live 
for several months among influences which 
were all vicious and evil. This experience en- 
abled him to see the vast difference there may 
be between the two conditions and how little 
he realized what his statements meant. ‘When 
narrow people do allow their religious interests 
to become too intense it often results in a 
coldness, cruelty, a selfishness that is beyond 
ecmpare. Yet you often find this class of peo- 
ple living only for large things. For business, 
education, reform, and religion. A telescope 
may be narrow, and probablv never could be 
much of a plaything like the automobile; but 
it can show you the stars. The depths of the 
canyon may be somewhat gloomy, but even 
there you may get an inspiring glimpse of the 
peaks above. An electric current may be un- 
friendly and the wire dangerous, but it is one 
of the things that keep the world moving. The 
narrow paths can lead you to heights of in- 
spiration and truth, while the broad ways lead 


down to destruction and death—Geo. W. 
Graham. 


Keep Away From Danger. (560) 


Through the thickening dusk of a late fall 
afternoon a young mother was driving across 
some uninhabited townshivs in the state of 
Maine when she discovered a large black bear 
in the road ahead. As she tried to quiet her 
now frightened horse, the bear sat up at the 
side of the road. She knew that bears had 
never injured any one in that part of the coun- 
try, and she did not want to wait or turn 
around and go back, so she started to 
drive the horse by. No one knows just what 
happened next, but the horse either had the 
harness stripped from him or cleared himself 
from it, and, coming home, gave the 
alarm. The searching party found the young 
mother unconscious in a pool of blood which 
was flowing from ugly claw marks across her 
face and head. Her Ittle girl was found dead 
with her ribs crushed in, several hundred feet 
down the road, where the bear seems to have 
carried her. There is only one safe way to 
deal with the wild beasts of evil—simply let 


them alone and keep away from them all._— 
Geo. W. Graham. : ; 


A Handicap. (561) 

Newman Smyth tells of meeting a lady from 

a neighboring town and inquiring of her how 

her church was doing, ‘Oh,’ ’she said, “we 

are doing pretty well considering the number 
of churches we have to contend with.” 
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Living up to Christ’s Prayer. (561a) ) 
The bride came down stairs the first morn-- 
ing after the return from the honeymoon, pat-4 
ted the silver, looked around, pushed the but-- 
ton calling the cook, and when that worthy ’ 
made her apearance said, “Fred—I beg your: 
pardon, Mr. Thompson—will be down in a few! 
minutes and we will have prayers. We want! 
you to join us.” “But I’m not religious,” said | 
the cook, “I ain’t been to church for five years... 
It’s all right for you to have prayers; I 
shouldn’t respect you if you didn’t; but I don’t: 
want to come in.” “Well, come for a week: 
anyway, won’t you,” said the young mistress, , 
and the cook came. The head of the house: 
came down, read a chapter—he was a beautiful | 
reader—then they knelt while he prayed. It; 
was a phonograph prayer, one he had heard his, 
father offer a hundred times. It had nothing’ 
original in it. The next morning he prayed for’ 
“the sick and afflicted.” After he was gone the 
cook asked, “Who’s sick?” “I don’t know as” 
anybody is,” replied her mistress. “Why do 
you ask?” “Why the master prayed for the 
sick; I wondered who it was; and, as this is_ 
my afternoon off, I thought I’d take a can of 
currant jelly round.’ She never suspected, of 
course, that it was just a prayer and didn’t 
mean anything personal, only the sick in gen- 
eral. It was the day to pray for the sick, 
When Fred came home at noon, his wife said, 
“Who is sick?” “I don’t know; why?” was the 
reply. “Cook wanted to know whom you were 
praying for this morning. It is her afternoon 
off and she wants to go and take a can of 
currant jelly to the sick, whoever it is.” Mr. 
Thompson meditated, then said, “Come to 
think of it there is the carpenter down at the 
shop who broke his leg. They are talking of 
giving him a purse. If I’m going to maintain 
my credit with the cook, I guess I’ll have to 
do something besides pray for the sick. [Il 
stop on my way back to business.” 
Jesus prayed that they might all be one. 
And friends, we have got to commence living 
up to that prayer or discredit the church of Je- 


sus Christ before the world—Reyv. O. P. Gif- 
OE 1D) AD), 


A SERMON BY MAIL. 


At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth avenue 
and Twenty-ninth street, New York City, printed 
copies of the Rev. David James Burrell’s sermons 
are gratuitously distributed at the evening service 
every Sunday (usually about 35 issues per annum) 
from October to June, inclusive. 

For the convenience of persons wishing to re- 
ceive the sermons weekly, a mailing list has been 
established to which names may be added at any 
time by the payment of one dollar to cover post- 
age and mailing for one year from date of re- 
ceipt. 

Subscriptions and requests for specimen copies 
should be sent to Mr. H. P. Wareheim, 1 West 
Twenty-ninth street, New York City. 


SS 


Illustrations from Theodore Parker 


Selected by Louis A. Walker. 
The Maker’s Guarantee. (562) 
A silversmith makes a watch, knowing the 


powers and consequent necessitated action of 


the materials he puts therein, so that it keeps 


time corresponding with the dial of the heav- 


- ens. But he does not know how the purchasers 


of the watch will use it, whether or no they 
will fulfill the conditions essential to its ac- 


tion; and so he can not absolutely foretell and 


\ 


mence. 


provide for all its action and history; it will 
be subject to conditions which he can not con- 
trol or even foresee. Now the infinite God, at 


-the creation of man, knew all the powers he 


put therein; he knew all the conditions into 
which the necessitated forces of material na- 
ture, and the contingent forces of human na- 


_ ture, shall bring mankind and each individual 


person. Accordingly God absolutely knows not 
only the primitive powers of each man, but the 
action, movements and complete history there- 
of under any and all the conditions of exist- 
>. And the infinite God, working with 
motives proportionate to his nature, and means 
adequate to his purpose, must needs make man 
capable of achieving that ultimate welfare 
which the finite needs to have and the infinite 
needs to give. 


Prophecy of The New 
Humanity. (563) 

But if selfish popes and kings are common 
history, the self-denying Christ is prophecy 
of what one day shall be. For as God made 
the mountains stony, huge and tall, that they 
screening the vale below, might wrestle with 
the storm, and clothe their shoulders with ice 
and snow—and therewith robe the plains be- 
neath in green and vari-colored dress; so has 
he made great, mountainous minded men as 
forts of defense for all the rest, and treasuries 
of help. Great men shall not always misuse 
their five talents nor little men hide their one 
piece of the Lord’s money in the ground; man- 
kind long stumbling will one day learn to walk. 


Great Men a 


The Despair of the Atheist. (564) 

The atheist sits down beside the coffin of 
his only child—a rosebud daughter whose heart 
death slowly ate away; the pale lilies of the 
valley which droop with fragrance above that 
lifeless heart are flowers of mockery to him; 
their beauty is a cheat. They give not back 
his child for whom the sepulchral monster 
opens wide its jaws. The hopeless father looks 
down upon the face of his girl, silent, not 
sleeping, cold, dead. The “effacing fingers” 
have put out the eye, yet marble beauty still 
lingers there, and love, a father’s love, con- 
tinually haunts the disenchanted house. 
Atheism can not speed it away; affection has 
its laws which no impiety of thought annuls. 
He looks beyond—the poor, sad man—it is 
only solid darkness he stares upon. No rain- 
bow beautifies that cloud; there is thunder in 
it, not light. Night is behind—without a star. 
His dear one has vanished, her light put out 
by thunderous death, not a sparklet left. There 
is no daughter for him, but alas, he is a father 
still; yet no father to her. For her whose life 
the blameless baby took, long years gone by, 


there is no mortal husband, no immortal 
mother. Child and mother are equal now; 
each is nothing, both nothing. “I also shall 
soon vanish,” exclaims the man—“blotted out 
by darkness and become nothing—my bubble 
broke, my life all gone, with its bitter tears for 
the child and the mother who bore her, its 
bridal and birthday joys, which glittered a mo- 
ment—how bright they were, then slipped 
away, my sorrows all unrequited, my hopes a 
cruel cheat. Ah me! the stars slowly gathering 
into one flock, are a sorry sight—each sphere 
tenanted perhaps by the same bubbles, the 
same cheats, the same despair—for it is a here 
with no hereafter, a body without a soul, a 
world without a God! 


Complications of Providence. (565) 
An oak tree in the woods appears quite im- 
perfect. The leaves are coiled up and spoiled 
by the leaf roller; cut to pieces by the tailor 
beetle; devoured by the hagmoth and the poly- 
phemus, the slug caterpillar and her numerous 
kindred; the twigs are sucked by the white- 
lined tree-hopper, or cut off by the oak pruner; 
large limbs are broken down by the seventeen- 
year locust; the horn bug, the curculio, and the 
timber beetle eat up its wood; the gadfly punc- 
tures leaf and bark, converting the forces’ of 
the tree to that insect’s use; the grub lives in 
the young acorn; fly-catchers are on its leaves; 
a spider weaves its web from twig to twig; 
caterpillars of various denominations gnaw its 
tender shoots; the creeper and the woodpecker 
bore through the bark; squirrels—striped, fly- 
ing, red and gray—have gnawed into its limbs ~ 
and made their nests; the toad has a hole in a 
flaw at its base; the fox has cut asunder its 
fibrous roots in digging his burrow; the bear 
dwells in its trunk which worms, emmets, bees 
and countless insects have helped to hollow; 
ice and the winds of winter have broken off full 
many a bough. How imperfect and incom- 
plete the oak tree looks, so broken, crooked, | 
gnarled and grim! ‘The carpenter can not get 
a beam, the millwright a shaft, or the ship- 
builder a solid knee for his purpose; even the 
common woodman spares that tree as not 
worth felling; it only cumbers the ground. But 
it has served its complicated purpose; given 
board and lodging to all these creatures, from 
the ephemeral fly, joying in his transient sum- 
mer, to the brawny bear for many a winter 
hibernating in its trunk. It has been a great 
woodland caravansary, even a tavern and 
chateau, to all that heterogeneous swarm; and 
though no man but a painter thinks it a per- 
fect tree—and he only because the picturesque 
thing serves his special purpose—no doubt the 
good God is quite contented with his oak, and 
says, “Well done, good and faithful servant.” 
He designed ‘it to serve these manifold uses, 
and also to furnish beauty for the painter’s pic- 
ture and meaning to the preacher’s speech. 
Doubtless it enters into the joy of its Lord, 
having completely served his purpose; he 
wanted a caravansary and chateau for these un- 
counted citizens. To judge of it we must look 
at all these ends and also at the condition of 
the soil that had a superabundance of the mat- 
ter whereof oak trees are made. 
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ONE HUNDRED PRAYER MEETING 
TALKS AND PLANS. 
Dear Sir: 

“The prayer meeting is the pulse of the 
church.” How is YOUR. prayer meeting? 
Here is the doctor! I have published the third 
edition of “One Hundred Prayer Meeting 
Talks and Plans with 1,000 Thoughts and II- 
lustrations.” 

The 544 pages of the book contain 1, Bible 
Passages; 2, Outlines; 3, Thoughts on the 
Theme; 4, Illustrations; 5, Plans and Sugges- 
tions which have been used successfully in re- 
storing health to sick prayer meetings. 

This 544 page book sells at $2.50 postpaid 
and is a companion volume to my “Pastor His 
Own Evangelist,” of which over 5,000 copies 
have been sold. 


We can save, time and money by selling 
3,000 instead of 1,500 copies. DO YOU 
WANT TO SAVE 50 cents by signing the 
order blank below, thereby securing this 
$2.50 book for $2.00? You would have will- 
ingly paid me $3.00 for this book had I made it 


in two volumes—a year’s talk in each volume. 


If you wish to pay at the same time for The 
Expositor (“The best preacher’s magazine pub- 
lished.”—J. Wilbur Chapman) sign blank No. 
2 and get it for $1.50. Many preachers have 
said it was worth $3.00. 

Sincerely, 
F. M. BARTON. 


Not Good After April 1. Sign It Now. 


SAVE 50 CENTS. 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
707-711 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1, Send me “One Hundred Prayer Meeting 
Talks and Plans.’ I will remit $2.50 for it or 
return the book 10 days after receiving same. 


SAVE $1.00. 


2. Continue The Expositor (Now $2.00) on 
-year and “One Hundred Prayer Moke ae Paks 
and Plans.” I will remit $4.00 within 10 days 
of receipt of the book. 


SMR 56 "6-36, \¢he\'elaliv wha, wlehatemete 


THE BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A Commentary That Saves Your Time. 
Dear Sir:— 


Did you ever see the wreck of a train? 


What a loss! Did no one any good. But did 
you ever realize the loss of mental power in 
the wreck of a train of thought? You get an 
idea or an inspiration for a sermon and it 
goes through your mind forty miles an hour. 
Pretty soon some question arises. You need 
a fact, the meaning of a text, an illustration, 
a quotation. If you cannot find it ata glance 
you have to slow down, and finally stop while 
you search through one volume after another 
in your library. The steam escapes, the fire 


goes down and the train of thought is stalled” 


or wrecked. 

“The Bible Encyclopedia,” by having the 
right information in the right place, where you 
can find it, has saved more wrecks of trains 
of thought than any railway device ever in- 
vented. We will send you a full set express 
prepaid for ten days’ trial. Put it on vour 
desk and use it. It will save you hundreds of 
steps in that time and also prevent the wreck 
of many inspirations. If, however, it fails to 
satisfy you in any way, and is not even in that 
short time more frequently consulted than 
ee set in your library, return it express pre- 
paid. 

Take all the commentaries in your library, 
all the books of illustrations, all the books of 
quotations, then take all the notes you have 
made in Shakespeare, Browning and your gen- 
eral library. Put them in the scales of prac- 
tical use. On the other balance we will put 
the five volumes of the Biblical Encyclopedia. 
It will give you more information in less time 
than all the others put together. 

Over 6,000 sets have been sold after 10 days’ 
examination. Only one set in 20 is returned 
after such examination. No other commentary 
published can stand this “free examination be- 
fore purchase test.” 

May we not have the privilege of submitting 
a set to you for your examination? 

Yours very truly, 
F. M. BARTON CO. 


Date ste een eee 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
708-712 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Sirs:—You may send me the “Biblical | 


Encyclopedia (5 volumes) by express, prepaid. 


I agree to return them by express, prepaid, . 


within ten days, or pay $2.50 at the end of this 


period, and $2.00 per month for seven months | 


thereafter, making a total of $16.50; or, I will 
pay a cash price of $14.00 within thirty days 
of receipt of the books. 
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) THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—APRIL 


G. B. F, HALLOCK, D. D, 


Woy. Communion Sunday 


The Lord’s Supper jis _a sacrament of the 
New Testament, wherein by giving and receiv- 
ing bread and wine, according to the appoint- 


ment of Jesus Christ, his death is showed 


forth; and they that worthily communicate, 
feed upon his body and blood to their spiritual 


_ nourishment and growth in grace; have their 


his hands and his feet.” 


“union and communion with him confirmed; 


testify and renew their thankfulness and en- 
gagement to God, and their mutual love and 
fellowship each with the other, as members of 
the same mystical body. 

It is a time of hallowed opportunity to the 
pastor, when the feelings of all have been 
quickened and warmed, to speak words of con- 
fidential appeal and affection to his flock. To 
the young and others who for the first time 
have been admitted to the supper there may 
be special admonitions and counsels given. To 
the afflicted, who have eaten their Passover 
with bitter herbs, there may be addressed re- 
flections of consolation and comfort. To the 
aged, who it may be, with many infirmities 
have come to obey the Lord’s command, help- 
ful cheer may be given. To those, whether 
young or old, who unconsciously have com- 
muned for the last time, each may have a word 
in due season. It is not a time for much 
speaking, but it is a time when a few words 
of love and wisdom may make deepest impres- 
sion. Let us, fellow pastors, make much of the 
communion seasons as they come and go. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. 


(566) 
The Paschal Lamb: 


“Christ our Passover. 


fs Cor. 5:7. 
- Remembering The Lord Jesus: “This do in 
remembrance of me. . . This do ye, as oft 


as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.” 1 Cor. 
11:24, 25. 
The Action: “This do ye.” 1 Cor. 11:25. 


This Bread: “And as they were eating, Je- 


sus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, 


and gave it to his disciples, and said, Take, 
eat; this is my body.” Matt. 26:26. 
This Cup: ‘Likewise also the cup after sup- 


per, saying, This.cup is the new testament in 


my blood, which is shed for you.” . . .“‘Father, 
if thou be willing, remove this cup from me: 
nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done.” 
Luke 22:20, 42. 
The Man of Sorrows: “Behold, and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” 
am, 1:12. 
Jesus in the Midst: “They crucified him, 
and two other with him, on either side one, 
and Jesus in the midst.” John 19:18. 
Christ’s Prayer for his Murderers: “Then 
said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” Luke 23:34. 
Christ’s Promise to the Penitent: “And Je- 
sus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” Luke 
23:43 


The Print of the Nails: “He showed them 
Luke 24:40. 


Eternal Life in Christ: “The gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord,” 
Rom. 6:23. 

Till he Come: “Ye do show the Lord’s 
death till he come.” 1 Cor. 11:26. 
A Memento of Christ’s Glory: Psa. 68:18, 

Advantages of the Perpetual Remembrance 
of Christ: Luke 22:19. 

The Eucharist a Renewal of the Covenant: 
Luke 22:20. 

Partakers of Christ: Heb. 3:14. 

The Bread of Life: John 6:33. 

P nee Given in the Lord’s Supper: 2 Kings 


Communion in the Lord’s Supper: 1 John 
23 


The Love of Christ Cherished in Receiving 

the Lord’s Supper: 1 Peter 1:18. 
Comfort in the Lord’s Supper: John 6:35. 
The Worthy Communicant: 1 Cor. 11:28. 
Pledges: of His Love: John 6:51. 


Form of Invitation. (567) 
Your pastor and officers send you this re- 
minder with reference to the approaching com- 
munion, with their affectionate greetings. We 
pray for you that you may come to the feast 
with joy and gladness, and that it may be to 
every one of you a time of uplifting, refresh- 
ment, strengthening and confirmation of your 
faith and hope in Christ. Make every effort 
to be present. If it is impossible, do not fail 
to devote the hour, wherever you may be, to 
thoughts of your Saviour and of your church. 
Let us be closely united that day in the love 
of our Master and of one another. 


The Bequest of Jesus. (568) 

“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you,” etc. John 14:27. 
It is a custom of human society that any one, 
about to depart from this world arranges his 
affairs and divides his goods among those 
whom he loves and is to leave behind. Those 
that receive a portion count themselves for- 
tunate, those that are passed over make com- 
plaint, and many people watch what becometh 
of a man’s possessions when he and they are 
parted forever. No one is released from this 
last duty except he who has nothing, and, 
therefore, it soundeth like a paradox to say 
that Jesus also made his will and was careful 
to bequeath his goods to his friends. For was 
there ever any man poorer than Jesus after he 
had finished his work and was ready to die? 
The cottage at Nazareth with its slender fur- 
nishing had long been left; for his prophet’s 
labors—his teaching, and his healing—Jesus 
received nothing; his only home for the past 
three years had been strangers’ houses or the 
mountain side; pious women had given of their 
substance to support the little fellowship; a 
miracle had to be wrought wherewith to pay 
the Temple tax; the scanty peasant garments 
Jesus wore would belong to his executioners. 
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No man hath ever lived or died with fewer 
earthly goods than the Master. 

It is good for us to remember the condition 
of Jesus and the will which he made in order 
that we may lay to heart that there are two 
kinds of goods—treasures which perish in the 
using, and treasures which no moth can touch. 
One might not have a single piece of gold or 
silver, and yet have achieved a name which 
carried with it power, honor, glory, and this 
he could leave to his children. Here then was 
one possession with which Jesus did endow his 
family, and afterwards St. Peter and St. John 
found that when silver and gold were worth- 
less, marvelous deeds of mercy could be done 
in the name of Jesus of Nazareth. One may 
also have fought the battle of the soul so 
bravely as to have attained to high virtues, 
and they that follow after inherit his character. 
So it came to pass that St. John lived in such 
intimacy with Jesus that he caught his like- 
ness and the very tone of his words. It has 
also happened that one made a great discovery 
in his life, and confided it to certain associates 
to be their portion beyond all riches. And our 
Master, having found out the deepest and 
dearest of all secrets—the way to peace—did 
give it into the hands of his friends, and all 
the world were a poor price to offer for peace. 


One can only give to another what he has 
owned himself, and as soon as Jesus makes his 
will and leaves peace to the Twelve, it comes 
to our mind that he has endowed them with 
the chiefest good, and has given, what beyond 
all men that ever lived, he himself enjoyed. 
He had neither houses nor lands. One other 
thing he did not have, unrest—Rev. John Wat- 
son, D. D. 


Perpetual Recollection: Communion 
Address. 

“This do in remembrance of me.” 
25) 

One of our religious teachers speaks much 
of what he calls the doctrine of “perpetual 
recollection.” And is it not a good doctrine, 
a useful and helpful doctrine? It is good to 
remind ourselves constantly of some things, 
for example, of Whose we are, and Whom 
we serve; what we were, and what we may be- 
come. “Give me a great thought,” said one, 
“that [ may die with it.” He wanted a dying 
pillow that would be soft and easy. Better far 
is it to have a great thought by which to live. 
“The recollection we need is the fixed thought 
of the redeeming God carried into all things. 
It is the calm, collected mood of those who 
set the Lord always before them.” That was 
doubtless one of our Lord’s ideas in instituting 
this supper. The doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per might well be called the doctrine of “per- 
petual recollection.” It is certainly a great 
thought for “perpetual” remembrance. 

Matthew Arnold, in his sonnet “East Lon- 
don,” says: 

“I met a preacher there I knew, and said, 

‘Til and o’erworked, how fare you in this 

scene?’ 

‘Bravely, said he, ‘for of late I have been 
Much cheered with thoughts of Christ. the 

living bread.’ ” ; 


(569) 
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Yes, this table gives us a thought to live by; — 
it brings us to the source of life—the body and — 
blood—the source of life in Christ. 

I was reading of a man in London not long © 
ago who had a bit of board in his house. It _ 
had a history. Asked about it he told this 
story: “They pulled down the old chapel,” he 
said, “and I went in and sawed it out. It was 
the board from the kneeling part of the com- | 
munion rail, where I was kneeling when God 
spoke pardon to my soul. Whenever the devil 
comes and says, ‘It was all a delusion,’ I say, 
‘Never; I up at him with the bit of board on 
which I was kneeling when God saved me.” 
A great thought, surely, that man had for 
“perpetual recollection.” A. great thought with 
which to break down every hindering barrier 
and every wrong habit of life. 

The late Rev. A. J. Gordon once said, “I 
recall a very aged man whom I knew as a boy. 
JT have heard him break out in a very excited 
manner to describe his battles with wild 
beasts, describing most graphically just how 
he was attacked and how he conquered. “When 
was it?” I would ask. “Why, it was only yes- 
terday,’ he would answer; “haven’t you heard 
about it?” As a matter of fact, he was telling 
what happened sixty or seventy years before, 
in the early settlement of the town. Memory 
had broken down all the bridges of time. It 
had turned life back upon itself. It had made 
a half-century ago to become as yesterday.” | 

That is exactly the philosophy of commu- 
nion. “This do in remembrance of me.” Let 
the nineteen centuries drop out of sight. Let 
the two ends of the dispensation be folded to- 
gether like a scroll. Christ’s death on the 
cross is such a commanding event, it is pos- 
sible for him to be as near to us, and for us 
to be as near to him, as though he had lived 
but yesterday. Yes, our love annihilates the 
years and centuries, and here and now we 
stand once more with Jesus and his disciples, 
and we hear him in tenderest tones say, “Do 
this in remembrance of me.” Nay, more, we | 
feel. that he is with us here and now, invisible | 
though real, unseen yet felt. “Spirit with spir- | 
it can meet; closer is he than breathing, and | 
nearer than hands and feet.” May love break 
down every barrier of time for us now, and 
may we see him on Calvary for us to our great 
joy and comfort.—Rey. James Learmount. 


q A Last Wish. 

“This do in remembrance of me.” 
22:19. 

No human being lives who does not desire | 
to be remembered after he has departed from | 
this world, and in proportion to the loyalty of | 
his own love will be the strength of this pas- | 
sion. It would add a new horror-to death to | 
think that one was no sooner out of sight than | 
he was also out of mind, and had no longer | 
any place in the thoughts of those with whom | 
he lived and labored, whom he loved and 
served. What avail is there in life which is | 
so soon dissipated? “What treasure is there | 
in love which so quickly fades?” It would rob 
death of half its sting to be assured that daily — 
your face would live before the vision of faith- 
ful hearts, and your memory, with redeeming | 
faults as well as some few excellencies, be | 
kept green by unchanging affection. Few con- | 


(570) | 
Luke | 
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rasts come nearer to the tears of things than 
wo graves side by side in a dreary city ceme- 
ery. On the one the grass grows rank and 
unrelieved, though the latest date be only a 
ee old, while on the other the forget-me-nots 
are flowering, and there are fresh signs of a 
ten years’ vigil. This name needed not to be 
=o on stone, for it has been printed for- 
ever on some fond heart. 

_ Our Master was most human in the upper 
toom, and his last wish suggests irresistibly 
@ mother’s farewell. She does not remind her 
children that she has done all things for them 
at sore cost, for this was her joy. Nor does 
she make demands of hard service now any 
more than in the past. But one thing the 
mother hungereth and thirsteth for, and de- 
Sireth not with words only, but with her eyes 
as she looketh around on those she can no 
Jonger serve, but will ever love. “Do not for- 
‘get me”—how few and short the words, how 
full and strong are they written out at large. 
“Live as I would wish; believe as I have be- 
lieved; meet me where I go,” all that is the 
prayer, but mostly this, “Think of me, realize 
me—love me till we stand once more face to 
face.” After the same fashion of the heart, 
which is the same in all ages, in God also as 
in man, Jesus looked round the Twelve gath- 
ered at the Holy Table. For three years he 
had given everything to them, and they had 
given nothing to him. He had called them by 
mame and opened to them the kingdom of 
God. He had loosed the intolerable burden of 
their sins, and answered the secret longings 
of their souls. Already he was planning how 
they might escape from the hatred of his ene- 
mies, so that not one of them who had been 
blessed by his life should suffer in his death. 
One thing only they could do for their Lord, 
one thing he desired of them, with that he 
would go to the cross content. He could en- 
‘dure Calvary, but not that he be forgotten by 
John and Peter and the company of the three 
years. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
a very great mystery, and it is the means of 
conveying unspeakable blessings, but the Lord 
intended that the bread and wine should first 
‘of all win for him his one request that he be 
remembered.—Rev. John Watson, D. D. 


The Lord’s Supper. (571) 
ml. First of all, ‘it is a memorial service. 
“For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death 
till he come.” What is that? The Lord’s 
death? Yes, ye do show forth the Lord’s 
atoning death, the death he died, in propitia- 
tion for our sins. Ye do show forth the Lord’s 
death in its atoning character for the sins of 
the world; that “He suffereth for us and died 
for our sins, according to the Scriptures.” Re- 
member this sacred relationship. and show the 
Lord’s death, as an atoning sacrifice for the 
Sins of the world. That is one name by which 
it is called, but there is another. 

II. It is a sacrament. And that means an 
oath of fealty; of continued loyalty in the 
Service. The equivalent of this word is not 
found in the English Bible, but the spirit of 
it is there. As a Roman soldier took the oath 
to be faithful to the leader of the army and to 
the generals, so we are to take this oath of 
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allegiance, and promise that we will be loyal 
to Christ. That is what is meant by sacra- 
ment. 


III. Vhen it has another signification; it 
is called the eucharist. It is a thanksgiving 
service because during its administration they 
sang hymns of praise and thanksgiving from 
the beginning. They had songs of exultancy 
during the progress of the celebration. And 
it is a very fitting thing to offer praise to God 
while we engage in this service. 

IV. It is also a communion; a coming to- 
gether of the children of God; the disciples of 
the Lord Jesus commingling with Christ to 
meet at his table, and have his gracious pres- 
ence to cheer their hearts. Nor are these all. 
It is not only the communion of my soul with 
its God and its Master, but it has another sig- 
nificance; as he meets with us, so we are 
expected to meet with each other in his name 
and spirit; to be brothers and sisters in Chris- 
tian communion. It is a duty, and we cannot 
escape from it. As Christ comes and enters 
into a close, tender and living relationship 
with us, so we must come into kindly, loving 
and tender relationship with each other, and 
our differences must be forgotten and forgiven 
and that forever.—Rev. J. A. B. Wilson, D. D. 


The Conquering Cross. (572) 

It is related that when Constantine, the first 
Christian emperor, was marching at the head 
of his army to meet his adversary. Maxentius, 
in a battle that was to decide the fate of the 
Roman empire, being in great anxiety of mind, 
he prayed that some god might give him a 
sign by which he should be assured of vic- 
tory, when he beheld, high in the heavens, 
brighter than the mid-day sun, a luminous 
cross, with this inscription, “By this sign thou 
shalt conquer!” He did conquer, and ever 
since the cross has been the standard of the 
Roman Empire. 

The cross is still the sign by which the 
Christian gains the victory over the world, the 
flesh and the devil. Here again, as we sur- 
round the Lord’s table, we place our hope of 
victory, not in an arm of flesh, not even in 
this outward ceremony, but in the cross of 
Christ; that is, in the atonement which Christ 
wrought for us by his suffering and death on 
the cross. Let us always cling to this cross 
and we shall be safe—Rev. P. Anstadt, D. D. 


Is My Name Written There? (573) 
It is said that on the sides of the, natural 
bridge in Virginia there are a great many 
names engraved high up in the rocks. Among 
the highest names is that of George Washing- 
ton. But there are some higher than Wash- 
ington’s, for many are ambitious to engrave 
their names far abové any that have gone 
before them. So there is an ambition among 
men to have their names written high on the 
scroll of worldly fame. But the greatest honor 
to which a Christian should aspire is to have 
his name recorded in God’s Book of Life. 
How often are our names recorded in the 
church book? Your name stands recorded in 
the church book when you were baptized, 
again when you were confirmed, then when 
you were married; and finally it will be en- 


tered thete at the time of yotr death and 
burial. \ 

It is all well and proper that our names 
should be recorded on all those occasions in 
the church book on earth, but of infinitely 
more importance will it be that our names are 
written in God’s Book of Life. 

John says, “I saw the dead small and great 
stand before God; and the books were opened, 
which was the book of life. And whosoever 
was, not found written in the book of life was 
cast into the lake of fire.’ God grant, that 
on that great day we may all see our names 
written in the book of life. 


Words to New Communicants. (574) 

You have now professed a good profession. 
You have acknowledged the Lord Jesus as 
‘your Saviour. You have publicly declared that 
you take to yourself the promises of the word 
of God, and that in view of the obedience and 
death of Christ you hope for the forgiveness 
of sins and acceptance with God. You have 
acknowledged the Lord Jesus, too, as your 
Lord and your God. You profess therefore 
not only your faith in his promises, but also 
your purpose of obedience to his commands. 
This is your “good profession,” before many 
witnesses. 

You have commanded a conflict; you must 
never lay aside your armor. You have begun 
a race; you must not even look behind you, 
but press forward. 

To aid you in your Christian course let me 
urge upon you a few plain directions for your 
everyday life. They are all: embraced in this 
one suggestion: Make the Lord Jesus Christ 
the central object of your life. 

J. Let Christ be the center of your 
thoughts. You cannot think of him too much. 
You remember how the ancient prophets kin- 
dled and glowed when they spoke of a coming 
Saviour. You remember how continually the 
thought of Christ seemed to be present to the 
mind of Paul. In the prophecies, the gospels 
and the epistles of the Bible, God has left us 
a record of his well-beloved Son. Go to the 
Bible then to learn what you should think of 
Christ. It will teach you who and what he is: 
The Son of God—the son of man—the sacri- 
fice for sins—the author and finisher of our 
faith. It will teach you what he has done: 
that he became man—became poor—was made 
under the law—suffered, died and rose again 
for our salvation. It will also teach you what 
he has promised to do for you now and here- 
after. Let Christ, therefore, as revealed in 
the gospel, be the center of your thoughts. 
Think of what he is—of what he has done—of 
what he has promised. 

II. Let Christ be the center of your feel- 
ings. If you know Christ to be merciful and 
mighty, that should lead you to trust him. If 
you know him to be excellent and compassion- 
ate, it is that you may admire and love him. 
If you know him to be lovely and glorious, 
that should lead you to praise and adore him. 
If he has redeemed you, you cannot praise 
him enough, Cultivate, therefore, Christian 
feeling. The Lord Jesus desires this—the 
confidence, the admiration, the praises, the 
affection of his followers. Empty the treas- 
ures of your heart before the Son of God. 


Lior Christ be the center of your ac-_ 


tions. Determine the course of every day by 
the question, What will Christ have me to 
do? Abhor that which he forbids, and cleave 
to that which he approves. The Bible is your 
only guide as to his will. It teaches you to 
aim at a beautiful and symmetrical character. 

The Lord Jesus wishes you to be very hum- 
ble. He wishes you to walk with him as a 
little child, to be guided and supported by 
him. Though redeemed, remember that you 
are a redeemed sinner. Walk humbly with 
your God. : 

Again, the Lord Jesus wishes you to be use- 
ful. He wishes you to act toward others as he 
has acted toward you. Follow that simple 
principle and see how far it will lead you. It 
will make you self-denying for the good of 
others, for Christ was selfi-denying for your 
good. It will make you forbearing and for- 
giving, for he was that to you. It will lead 
you to gentleness and meekness—to patience 
and fortitude—to all things lovely and of good 
report. ; : 

Yet once again, the Lord Jesus wishes you 
to be happy and cheerful. Do not forget that. 
He commands you to rejoice in him. You owe 
this to Christ not to follow him with a down- 
cast head and a heavy heart, as though you 
were the slave of a hard master. He is your 
friend and brother, as well as your God and 
King. You owe it to the world to show that 
faith in the Lord Jesus can keep the soul in 
perfect peace. You owe it to yourself to re- 
joice in the Lord always, for the joy of the 
Lord is your strength. Seek daily, therefore, 
to honor Christ by a life of humility, useful-_ 
ness and cheerfulness. Think of him, trust 
him, love him, praise him, obey him. While 
you live, live unto the Lord—when you die, 
you will then die unto the Lord, and whether 
living or dying you will be the Lord’s. And 
now unto him that is able to keep you from 
falling, and to present you faultless before 
the presence of his glory with exceeding joy— 
to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory 
and majesty, dominion and power, both now 
and ever. Amen.—A Pastor. 
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Won at The Supper. (575) 
The Rev. John Brown, of Haddington, said: 
“T reflect on it as a great mercy that:I was 
born in a family which took care of my) 
Christian instruction, and in which I had the) 
privilege of God’s worship morning and even-. 
ing. About the eighth year of my age, I hap-} 
pened in a crowd to push into the church at! 
Abernethy on a communion Sabbath. Before: 
I was excluded I heard a minister speak much} 
in commendation of Christ, this in a sweet! 
and delightful manner, captivating my young; 
affections, and has since made me think that: 
children should never be kept out of church) 
on such occasions.” 


Scriptural Examples. (576) | 

Types of the Lord’s Supper in the Old Tes-. 
tament: The Passover Lamb, Exodus 12:3-13;: 
1 Cor. 5:7; The manna, Exodus 16:15; 1 Cor. 
10:3; The water from the smitten rock, Exod-: 
us 17:3-6; 1 Cor. 10:4; The institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, as recorded in the gospels and’ 
first Epistle to the Corinthians. The first be- 
lievers, Acts 2:42, 46. 
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Remember Me. (577) 
In the Eastern church the communicant 


exclaims when he receives the Lord’s Supper, - 


“My Saviour, I will not kiss thee as Judas 
did, but I will call upon thee like the thief on 
the cross, Lord, remember me!” / 


Flowers of Forgiveness. (578) 


George Buchholtzer received the Lord’s 
_ Supper shortly before his death, and expressed 
himself as follows: “Why should I be afraid 
of death; do I not have Him in my heart who 
has conquered death? Lord Jesus, I am weary 
of this life, certain to die, and desirous of 
- eternal life. Receive my spirit.” 

When Luther heard that the King of Den- 
mark had ordered a fast of three days for all 
the people in his kingdom, he said, “It is right 
—I wish this custom were again introduced. 
It is the external humiliation, and it is well 
when the internal humiliation accompanies it.” 

Valerius Herberger relates the following 
words of a pious woman on her deathbed: 
“My Lord Jesus shed drops of blood in the 
garden of Gethsemane; from these flowers 
have sprung up, which are called, Forgive- 
ness of sins, the Grace of God, Heaven and 
eternal life. I thank and praise God that these 
_ flowers are also blooming in my heart.” 


The Best Friend. (579) 


One of the greatest writers of last century 
has told of a forsaken wife, dying, poor, heart- 
broken, lonely and unloved. She had no one 
with her but her little son, whom she had 
taught to pray. When the end came very 
close, there fell a strange clearness into her 
soul, which calmed every fear, and hushed 
the voice of every passion, and she lay for a 
season as if entranced. Then she spoke to 
her child, and charged him all his life to say 
every morning and every night the prayer and 
hymn he had just been saying. “They are all 
I have to leave you; but if you only believe 
them, you will never be without comfort, no 
matter what happens to you.” The hymn 
was: 

“One there is above all others, 

Well deserves the name of Friend; 
His is love beyond a brother’s, 
Costly, free, and knows no end.’ ’ 

In the Lord’s Supper we have a reminder of 

our best Friend, the Lord Jesus Christ.—H. 


The Heart Need of Communion. (580) 


A German professor who had spent many 
years in compiling the arguments of skepticism 
was suddenly converted. In reply to the ques- 
tion: “What led you to change your mind 
so quickly?” he stated that in all his thoughts 
on religious subjects he had never before con- 
sulted the want of his own heart for the as- 
surance of divine grace and communion, and 
that from the moment when he looked at the 
“matter from that standpoint he could have no 
doubt that Jesus Christ was the Son of God. 
- And the Christian needs constant renewal of 
grace and communion with God. One impor- 
tant means to this end is the regular observ- 
ance of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
—H. 


The Tenderness of God. (581) 


He will gather the lambs in his arms, and 
carry them in his bosom. A traveler in Pales- 
tine says, “I saw a shepherd with the folds 
of his coat bent far outward, and I wondered 
what was contained in that amplitude of ap- 
parel, and said to the dragoman: “What has 
that-shepherd got under his coat?” and the 
dragoman said: “It is a very young lamb he 
is carrying; it is too young and too weak and 
too cold to keep up with the flock.” At that 
moment I saw the lamb put its head out from 
the shepherd’s bosom, and I said: “There it 
is now, Israel’s description of the tenderness 
of God.” 

There are some of us who come to the 
Lord’s table who feel our weakness and lack 
of keeping up with the flock of God, but let 
us here remember that the Lord is our shep- 
herd and that he is very tender in his treat- 
ment of the lambs of his flock.—H. 


His Death Evidence of His Love. (582) 


Dostcleffsky, in his powerful romance, “The 
Idiot,” describes two Russians stopping before 
Holbein’s picture of Jesus being lowered from 
the cross, with mangled body, and traces of 
pain, wounds and bruises on his limbs. “I 
like looking at that picture,” says one. ““That 
picture!” exclaims his friend. “That picture! 
Why, some people’s faith is ruined by that 
picture.” He goes on to explain that it is a 
representation of death as a blind, inplacable 
force, working its will on this grand, priceless 
Being, himself worth more than all nature and 
all the earth. But as an evidence of Christ’s 
great love his death utters a blessed message 
to his followers. 


Christ Our Friend. (583) 


How truly Charles Kingsley’s word-picture 
of a “friend” describes Christ. ‘One human 
soul whom we can trust utterly; who knows 
the best and worst of us, and who loves us in 
spite of all our faults; who will speak the hon- 
est truth to us while the world flatters us to 
our face, and laughs at us behind our back; 
who will give us counsel and reproof in the 
day of prosperity and self-conceit; but who 
will comfort and encourage us in the day of 
difficulty and sorrow, when the world leaves 
us to fight our battle as we can.” 

It is this Friend, our Saviour, we remember 
and think of as we sit at the Lord’s Table.—H. 


Live Christ Out in The World. (584) 
There is a fresh-water fountain near the 
mouth of the Columbia River where there is 
a large rise and fall of the tide. Twice a day 
the salt tide rises above that beautiful foun- 
tain and covers it over; but there it is, down 
deep under the salt tide, and when the tide has 
spent its force and gone back again to the 
ocean’s depths, it sends out its pure waters 
fresh and clear as before. So if the human 
heart be really a fountain of love to Christ it 
will send out its streams of fresh, sweet wa- 
ters even in the midst of the salt tides of 
politics or business. 
Let us go out from the Lord’s Table to 
live Christ better, more influentially, out in 
the world.—H. 
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He Died For Me. (585) 

Some time after the Civil War, a man was 
seen in the cemetery of a Southern state dec-: 
orating a soldier’s grave, and placing a tomb- 
stone at the head of it. Some one asked him, 
“Ts your son buried in this grave?” “No,” said 
the man, “he was not my son.” “Was he your 
brother?” “No, he was not my _ brother. 
“Well, how was he related to you?” “He was 
no relation of mine at all,” said the man, ‘‘but 
he died for me.” 

Then he related. that during the war he was 
drafted, and not having the means to buy a 
substitute, he would have had to go to war, 
leaving his wife and children in a state of des- 
titution. “Then the young man who lies bur- 
, ied here came and offered to go in my place. 
He was wounded in one of the battles, died in 
the hospital and was buried here. This is 
where and what I would be now if he had not 
taken my place. Therefore, I say, he died for 
me, and I have come to set up this memorial 
stone over his grave, as an expression of my 
love and gratitude.” 

Thus we, too, can say, Jesus died for me. 
He was my substitute. He suffered and died 
in my place. These are the emblems of his 
broken body and his shed blood, and we are 
met here to celebrate the memorial of his 
death. 


This I Do For Thee. (586) 

Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the Mora- 
vian Church, was traveling in this country on 
a missionary tour, and stopped at an inn to get 
his dinner. While his meal was being pre- 


pared he remained alone in a room, and ob- | 


served against the wall a picture of Christ on 
the cross. He wrote under the picture these 
words: 
“This I have done for thee, 
What wilt thou do for me?” 

When he was gone, the family saw the 
words written under the picture of the cruci- 
fied Christ. They had been careless on the 
subject of religion, but these words made such 
a deep impression, that it resulted in the con- 
version of the family, and when Zinzendorf 
came there again, they thanked him for those 
words which he had written, and which had 
proved such a blessing to them. 

We are now standing beneath the cross of 
Christ. By faith we see him, with outstretched 
arms, with pierced hands and feet, and he says 
to each of us, “See, 

This I have done for thee, 
What wilt thou do for me?” 

And the language of our hearts is, O Lord, 
what can we do for thee? We can never re- 
pay that debt of love we owe to thee. All that 
we can do, is to consecrate ourselves to thy 
service; all the energies of our bodies, all the 
faculties of our minds, we dedicate them anew 
to thy service and thy praise. Here, Lord, we 
give gd to thee, ’tis all that we can do. 


A Memorable Communion in 
Scotland. (587) 
It was at Cambuslang, near Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in the revival of 1742. It would seem that 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper had much 


to do with that mighty movement that filled: 
the West of Scotland with the fragrance of 
heaven. The communion was celebrated in 
July, and Christ blessed it so wonderfully witht 
his presence and grace that the people pleaded 
for its repetition, and so it was again adminis- 
tered in August, at which time Christ came 
down their souls to greet in a most remark- 
able way. Great crowds came to attend the 
same, so that no such gathering had been wit- 
nessed in Scotland since the Revolution. Some 
estimated the crowd at fifty thousand; others 
at forty; while Whitefield, the great evangelistt 
placed them upward of thirty thousand. They 
came from all sections of Scotland, Glasgow) 
Edinboro, and also from England and Ireland! 
Worship began at 8:30 a. m., and the last table 
was served at sunset, and what a precious 
feast. The Lord was there so powerfully that 
some declared that they would not have 
missed the occasion for the world. Many o) 
the saints cried out, “Now let thy servants 
depart in peace, for our eyes have seen thy 
salvation here,’ while others pleaded to die 
there, if such was the will of God, that they; 
might be forever with the Lord, while others 
had their bands loosed coming out into the 
rich light and liberty of the sons of God. On 
this occasion Christ was present in such powe? 
that the people sat till 2 o’clock in the morn} 
ing, ignoring the weather, and one coulc 
hardly walk a step without tramping on those 
rejoicing in Christ for mercies received, 0} 
crying out for more, while many who came tc 
scoff remained to pray, and were made signa: 
monuments of the divine mercy.—Rey. J. Ad! 
dison Smith. 


A WORTHY BOOK. 


“At-Onement, or Reconciliation with God,’ 
by George Colson Workman, Ph. D. Flem: 
ing H. Revell Company, New York, Chicago 
$1.25. 


Theories of the atonement do not affect the 
fact or its result. But the human mind wil 
be ever searching into the reason of things 
The author of this book seems to have ; 
clear view of the subject upon which h: 
writes and reconciles his view with the Scrip 
tural terminology regarding atonement witl 
reasonable success. He discusses At-onemeni 
from the standpoint of experience. The lov! 
of God appealing to us by the life and deatl 
of Christ wins our hearts and brings us int¢ 
harmony with the divine will. The death o 
Christ can not be considered apart from hi 
life. His life and death did not change man’ 
legal relation to God, nor change the min 
of God concerning man. There is no at-one 
ment except it be accomplished in man b: 
the moral condition of repentance and faith 
For all men beside, the atonement is a pro 
vision, an appeal, an open door.—St. Loui 
Christian Advocate! 


Social Diseases is the quarterly organ of th 
Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxi: 
The January number contains the report c 
the special committee on sex education i 
schools and colleges, and the discussion c 
this report. 
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Arbor Day 


There is no set time uniform in all States 
for the observance of Arbor Day. In most 
of the States it comes either the last week 
of April or the first week in May. Fellow 
pastors, let us make much of Arbor Day and 
_ the lessons of Spring. 


Suggestive Texts And Themes. 
The Trees Teaching: I Kings 5:6-9. 
Seed-Time Lessons: Matt. 13:3-23. 
Some Lessons from Springtide: “For, lo, the 
winter is past,” etc. Song of Solomon 2:11-13. 
- Nature Praising God: “Then shall the trees 
of the wood rejoice before the Lord.” Psa. 
96:12. 

Wisdom Like a Tree: “She is a tree of life 

to those that lay hold upon her.” Prov. 3:18. 
__ The Good News of Out-of-Doors: “And the 
Lord took the man and put him into the gar- 
aE of Eden to dress it and to keep it.” Gen. 

God’s Planting: “The trees of the Lord are 
full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, which he 
_ hath planted.” Ps. 104:16. 

Firmly Rooted: “And he shall be like a tree 
manted.. 9 si. 1-3: 

The Unfading Leaf: “His leaf also shall not 
wither.” Ps: 1:3, 

_ Rest Under the Tree: “Rest yourselves un- 

der the tree.’ Gen. 18:4. 

The City With Trees: “In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the river was 
the tree of life.” Rev. 22:2. 

Look Up and Reach Upward: The trees 
look up and reach upward. They get all the 
sunlight they can. They are optimists, seek- 
ing to live where the air is clearest and the 
* conditions best. The biggest apples grow in 
the top of the tree. The lives that bear the 
best fruit for him are those that reach up into 
the light, that look into his face. : 

Hospitality of Trees: The trees teach us a 
lesson of hospitality. They live with doors 
open to bird and insect and squirrel and hu- 
man being. A naturalist estimated that one 


(588) 


great tree entertained more guests of various 


kinds than the Waldorf-Astoria, and that with- 
out money and without price. 
The Promised Spring: Gen. 8:22. 
' The Beauty of Spring: Prov. 27:25, Song of 
~ Solomon 2:11-13. 
Lessons from Seed-Sowing: “Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Gal. 6:7. 
Grafted On: Rom. 11:16-24. 
Trees Teaching God’s Care: Num. 24.5-9. 
Plant a Tree: Rev. 22:2. 
Perpetual Arbor Day: Mark 4:14. 


Tree-Planting Benefactors. (589) 

The old saying that he is a benefactor who 
causes two blades of grass to spring up where 
only one grew before is eminently true of the 
man who plants trees. Timber is one of the 
most valuable, things in the world. Much of 
our wealth comes from our forests. Trees 
are useful for fruits, nuts, shelter, shade, fuel, 
ornament, and for the thousand and one pur- 
poses to which wood is put in modern life. 
Toothpicks play an important part in our civ- 
ilization. An immense quantity of wood is 
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required every day to supply paper for print- 
ing presses. The daily consumption of matches 
is simply enormous. It is said that the civil- 
ized nations of the world strike three million 
matches every minute of the twenty-four 
hours. The daily consumption of matches in 
the United States exceeds twenty-five per 
capita; that is, more than two billions of 
matches are ignited every day. The making 
of matches is only one of many industries af- 
fected by the threatened shortage in the wood 
supply. The most suitable match timbers are 
pine, aspen, linden, willow, birch, poplar and 
white cedar It is desirable to plant these trees 
im increasing numbers every year. 

There are other sides to the problem. The 
trees afford resting places and nesting-places 
for our friends, the birds. They conserve 
moisture, which feed the streams that water 
the fields and gardens of our land. 

It is well that citizens and school children 
should realize the pressing necessity of restor- 
ing the forests, of increasing the area of 
woodland. If we would preserve our national 
greatness, we must conserve our natural re- 
sources. It is, therefore, a patriotic duty for 
boys and girls to engage in tree-planting on 
Arbor Day; thus they provide for the wants 
of those who will come after them, and they 
gain a more accurate knowledge of a wonder- 
ful natural world—Eugene Parsons. 


The Growth of Arbor Day. (590) 

Tree-planting has now become a national in- 

stitution. Other countries too have adopted 
this fine custom. 

How Arbor Day came to be is a story well 
worth retailing. The originator of Arbor Day 
was J. Sterling Morton, one of the pioneer set- 
tlers of Nebraska, who afterwards achieved 
prominence as a member of President Cleve- 
land’s cabinet. 

On arriving in the plains country west of 
the Missouri, in 1855, Mr. Morton was struck 
by the forbidding aspect of that lonely waste 
then known as the “Great American Desert.” 
Except a fringe of straggly cottonwoods and 
willows along the rivers, no trees were to 
be seen. The arid plains were supposed to be 
barren. Annnual prairie fires destroyed the 
buffalo grass and other scanty herbage. he 
took a good deal of faith to believe that any- 
thing could be made to grow in that desolate 
region, yet the young man broke up the stub- 
born glebe and harvested a crop. He loved 
trees, and he sent to friends in the East for 
seeds and slips. These were forwarded to 
him, and in time trees were growing about 
him. He set out groves, and ere long he made 
an impression on his neighbors, for some of 
them followed his good example. Gradually 
others in the state came to appreciate the 
blessing of groves, which curbed the prairie 
fires and broke the.force of the wintry blasts. 
The trees were needed too, for fuel and lum- 
ber. 4 

Morton’s enthusiasm for trees was infec- 
tious. Time passed, and the once dreary land- 
scape was dotted with homes. The habit of 
planting groves and orchards was encouraged 
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by public men and by the press. Morton im- 
ported rare varieties for ornament as well as 
for use. He sought not only to teach his 
neighbors the value of trees, he interested 
members of the legislature in the subject. 

Then came the inspiration for Arbor Day. 
The idea was favored by the State Board of 
Agriculture, a bill was drafted and it was 
passed, setting aside one day for tree-planting 
in Nebraska, not only by school children but 
by adults. The first Arbor Day was April 
10, 1872, a little more than forty years ago. 
A prize of one hundred dollars was offered 
by the State Board of Agriculture to the per- 
son who would set out the greatest number 
of trees on that day. Newspapers and teach- 
ers joined in the agitation; as a result more 
than a million trees were planted in Nebraska 
that day. The practice was kept up, and other 
commonwealths of the Union concluded that 
Arbor Day was a good thing. Thus the 
planting of trees became widespread. During 
the past four decades many billions of trees 
have been planted in the earth. The success 
of the movement far exceeded anything that 
J. S. Morton ever dreamed of. 


How Trees Grow. (591) 

Did you ever think of the enormous amount 
of work that a seed or tree has to. do and does, 
and how it does it, before it grows to what 
we call a real tree? 

If you plant a young tree, or the cutting of 
a grape vine, you are planting what grew from 
a seed, or a vine that grew from a seed. 
Seeds are the starting points of all trees and 
plants. In every seed or nut or grain, there 
is a part called the germ. If this germ is 
buried in earth, where it gets the proper mois- 
ture and warmth, it swells, it bursts out of its 
covering, and begins to grow to a plant or 
tree exactly like the tree or plant which bore 
it. It never makes a mistake. The acorn 
grows to an oak, the walnut to a walnut tree, 
a grain of corn to a corn-stalk a cabbage seed 
to a cabbage. A part of the germ throws tiny 
roots downward into the earth, where they 
search for water and food to feed another 
part of the germ which, at the same time, 
grows upward after light and air. It may 
sound strange, but it is so, that the stomach 
of plants and trees are on top of them; they 
are in the leaves. 

Inside the outer covering of the roots and 
the part growing upward, are thousands of 
little cells open at the ends, through which 
the water is carried to the leaves which soon 
spread from buds on the stems. The water 
is carried up by what is called capillary at- 
traction. It carries water, called sap, to the 
top cf the highest tree. If you cut off a grape- 
vine on a spring day you will see the sap ooze 
out the cut end and drop to the ground. The 
saps from which maple sugar is made, and the 
turpentine so useful for many purposes, are 
obtained by cutting through the sap cells of 
the sugar maples and the pine-trees, catching 
the sap and making it into what it is fitted 
for. The gum from cherry and peach-trees is 
found where something has made holes in the 
bark, the sap has run from them, the wind 
and sun have dried it until the gummy sub- 
stances remain and are seen—often eaten by 


girls and boys lore like ar All of the gums 
ap of some sort. 
W SWhen' the ae or water reaches the leaves, 
wondrous changes take place in 1t. pat is spread 
out over the leaves in a very thin layer for 
the sun and air to act upon—digest it some- 
what as our stomachs digest the foods we eat. 
The leaves of a tree do most of the breathing 
for it. The tree could not grow or live upon 
the sap which goes directly from the roots 
to the leaves. In the leaves the substance in 


the sap which came from dissolved sand, stone, 


earth, are changed by the sun’s light and heat 
ad a wonderful substance called chlorophyll, 
into substances upon which the tree can live 


and grow.—Charles Mcllvaine. 


Talking In Their Sleep. (592) 
“You think I’m dead,” 
The apple tree said, 
“Because I have never a leaf to show, 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull, gray mosses over-me grow, 
But I’m alive in trunk and shoot, 
The buds of next May 
I fold away, i 
But I pity the withered grass at my root. 


“Vou think I’m dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
“Because I have parted with stem and blade, 
But under the ground 
I’m safe and sound, ; 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
I’m all alive and ready to shoot / 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here; 
But I pity the flower without branch or root.” 


“Vou think I’m dead,” 
A soft voice said, 
“Because not a branch or root I own, 
I never have died, 
But close I hide, 
In a plump seed that the wind has sown, 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours. 
You will see me again, 
I shall laugh at you then 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.” 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


Good Seeds and Good Deeds. (593) 

The seeds of some trees are extremely small. 
They are adapted to transportation. by wind 
or water. Every spring, for instance, along 
our northern streams the air is filled with fly- 
ing seeds of poplars and of willows. The 
seeds of the pine, the maple, the birch, the 
elm, are likewise so distributed. In time of 
storm the winds often carry such seeds to 
distances almost unlimited. On the other 
hand, the seeds of some most common species 
are carried by the birds and dropped to come 
up in unexpected places. Such are the seeds 
of the barberry, red cedar and even of the 
oak, surprising to relate. A bluejay has been 
known to carry the acorns of a bur oak to 
a distance of three miles, dropping the nuts 
all the way along at various intervals. It 
therefore not _ difficult to see that even 
the most surprising cases of the upspringing 


of forests may yet be explained by reference _ 
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a to the ordinary sequence of seed and shoot. 
q And good deeds may be small, but they 
_ multiply and grow and fill the earth with 
_ blessings.—H, 


Temporarily Overshadowed. (594) 
If one who passes through a pine forest will 
observe carefully, he will Often find small areas 
‘a already given to other sorts of trees, and 
if he will look still more closely he will find 
3 often among the pines themselves hundreds of 
little trees, not pines, temporarily over- 
shadowed and suppressed, which wait only the 
removal of the existing forest to spring up 
_ rapidly and so to produce in a few years the 
~temarkable transformation so often noted. 
Don’t be discouraged because the good in 
some people often seems to be suppressed. 
Give it a chance and it will spring up and 
grow.—H. 


Never Discouraged. - (595) 
After the terrible sweep of a fire in the moun- 
tains of the west the whole mountain side is 
often blackened with a ruin so complete that 
it would seem as if no living thing could ever 
_-appear in that locality again. But beneficent 
nature sends relief. On the wings of the wind 
~ the seeds of the mountain aspen float, and in 
_ a year or two the ruin may be almost effaced, 
~ at least by aspen saplings, standing so thick 
_ sometimes as to be utterly impenetrable. These 
- form a nursing cover for young forms of other 
species, conifers among the rest, and after 
long years the original forest may possibly re- 
* sume its sway. 
-. Don’t be discouraged by one mistake or mis- 
fortune. Try, try again. Recovery is possible 
-in nature and in grace —H. 


Industrious Nature. (596) 
For walnuts, oaks, hickories, chestnuts, the 
only fortunate method, or at least the surest 
method, is to plant the seeds where you wish 
the trees. Would you learn how nature plants 
such seeds? Visit the forests in early autumn, 
and you may easily discover. She throws her 
walnuts to the ground with the falling leaves. 
These cover the seeds, but by no means 
‘deeply. The soft husks rot away, and the 
frosts of winter freeze the hard nuts through 
and through, loosening but not opening the 
‘seam that fast binds the two halves together. 
Possibly a spring freshet bears the germinat- 
“ing nut away to leave it buried farther down in 
ome bank of drifted sand. Possibly a hungry 
quirrel carries it in the opposite direction, only 
‘to leave it forgotten at the last in some hollow 
“stump or by some rotting log. gee 
- How industrious and provident and wise is 
dame Nature in her operations! How many 
the lessons she may teach us!—H. 


The Time For Planting. (597) 


Every tree has a time of planting. As a 
matter of fact, trees may be moved at any 
time, but it is safer and much more conven- 
jent to handle them when the leaves are off. 
In fall or early spring the bark adheres more 
tightly and is therefore not so liable to injury. 
The tree is resting. Here, however, is an elm 
transplanted in August growing well, but un- 


doubtedly retarded bv the change. Probably, 
all things considered, the spring is the best 
omened season for the planting of the tree. 

Every good grace of character has a time 
of planting. The best time is in the spring- 
time of life—H. 


E The Manner of Planting. (598) 

The manner of planting is important. It is’ 
pretty certain that most transplanted trees 
that fail die of drought. They die of drought 
in transit. The roots are allowed to become 
dry. Some trees will endure bad treatment 
in this respect much better than others, but 
the great majority of the species we use for 
ornamental or economic planting must be 
watched if we wish to obtain the best results. 
Many trees also perish because improperly set 
out. The laborer gives the already mutilated 
roots too little room. They are all imprisoned 
in unfriendly soil or by impenetrable walls of 
clay. Trees may even drown because the 
spring rains fill up the hard walled hole in 
which the roots are set and the water finds 
no exit. This not infrequently happens in clay 
soil. 

It is true also that the manner of planting 
truth is important. The seeds of truth may be al- 
lowed to become too dry, or the roots may 
become mutilated or given too little room, or 
they may be drowned by an over-flood of 
error. Be careful in planting truth, especially 
in young minds.—H. 


The Pruning of Trees. (599) 

The pruning of trees in this country seems 
to be nearly everywhere a matter of purest 
impulse. There is certainly no intelligence 
about it. Our trees on lawns, by the highway, 
in the parks and cemeteries, are everywhere 
subject to most barbarous usage. For all sorts 
of trees, pruning is deferred until the tree is 
old, when the owner or street commissioner 
or the telephone company suddenly awakens 
to the fact that the tree needs pruning, when 
forthwith a man with ladder and ax apnears 
and proceeds to hew off the already far de- 
veloped limbs. No illustration is needed here 
to bring to mind vividly the results of such 
amputation. In every town, along every high- 
way, one may see examples of such amputa- 
tion. All winter long the mutilated trunks of 
our trees stand like decapitated criminals. In 
spring all generous nature attempts to cover 
up the deformity. New shoots appear in num- 
bers around the severed trunk or branch, and 
in time we may have once more a somewhat . 
umbrageous top. But the tree is ruined. In 
the first place, its symmetry is destroyed. It 
can never again exhibit the graceful propor- 
tions characteristic of the species it represents. 
In the second place, the exposed wood, 
whether the lopping was done by ax or saw, 
soon rots. Decay, like swift disease invades 
the center of the trunk and in a few years 
leaves naught but a wretched shell. ; 
The pruning process in growing character is 
always a delicate one. One thing is sure, if 
pruning must be done it ought not to be left 
till late in life. But too much pruning will 
ruin the symmetry of character in any boy or 


girl—H. 
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Misunderstood Scriptures Wi 


WILLIAM EVANS, MOODY INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Malachi 1:2, 3: “I have loved you, saith the 
Lord: yet ye say, Wherein hast thou loved us? 
Was not Esau Jacob’s brother? saith the Lord: 
yet I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau.” 

This verse, which is referred to in Romans 
9:13: “As it is written, Jacob have I loved, 
but Esau have I hated,’ may seem, at first 
sight, to teach that God hated Esau, in the 
sense in which we use the word hate today. 
Were this so then God would be guilty of a 
moral fault and sin for the committal of which 


the sons of men are blamed and condemned. -- 


A correct understanding of this passage, how- 
ever, will show that God is not guilty of any 
such moral aberration. 

A somewhat similar expression is used in 
Genesis 29:31, in describing the state of Ja- 
cob’s affection for his wife Leah, whom Laban, 
his father-in-law, had fraudulently palmed off 
on him: “And when the Lord saw that Leah 
was hated.” Here, then, are two texts teaching 
the same truth apparently: Jacob hated Leah; 
God hated Esau. Fortunately the Scripture 
itself explains to us the meaning of the word. 
“hate” as used of Jacob’s relation to Leah, for 
verse 30 says that Jacob “loved Rachel more 
than Leah.” When it is said that “When thes 
Lord saw that Leah was hated” it means that 
he saw that Leah was loved less than Rachel. 
To “hate,” then, in the passages here used, 
means not to hate in the sense in which we 
use the word today, to hate in a sinful sense, 
but to love less. When, therefore, it is said 
that the Lord loved Jacob, but hated Esau, it 
means that he loved Jacob more than he did 
Esau, or that he loved Esau less than Jacob. 
Nor should this statement cause any sur- 
prise to one who is acquainted with the nature, 
history and manners of these two men. The 
manner of life they chose revealed their char- 
acter and destiny. Esau’s life was wild, reck- 
less, godless; his hand was constantly lifted 
against his fellowmen. Jacob, in spite of the 
sins of his early years, proved himself to be 
a God-fearing and faithful man, being a bless- 

ing to his fellowmen. 

f Yet the choice of Jacob rather than Esau 
is not to be understood as meaning the total 
acceptance, from the standpoint of salvation, 
of all the descendants of Jacob, and the total 
rejection of all the descendants of Esau. For 
every son of Jacob’ has not been, nor is he, a 
saved man; nor, on the contrary, is nor has, 
every son of Esau been condemned. 

The expression “hate” then is to be under- 
stood in a relative and not in an absolute 
sense. Matthew 10:37 also throws light upon 
its meaning, “He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me; and he 
that gece oa or daughter more than me, is 
not worthy of me.” The parallel ene 
Luke 14:26 reads, “If res Louieteatae 
and hate not his father, and mother, and wife 
and children, and brethren, and sisters yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple ” 
This shows that the word “hate” is here used 
in a comparative and not in an absolute sense. 
The meaning of the passage is this: If there 
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comes into the life of any follower of Christ 
conviction of a duty to be done for Christ, to 
the performance of which a man’s parents or 
relatives object, and he is thereby called upon 
to choose between doing what Christ would 
have him do or what his parents would have 
him do, then he is to love his parents less than 
he loves Christ, and manifest such preferential 
love by obedience to the command of Christ. 
In this sense, and this only, can a man legiti- 
mately “hate” his parents. ee 

Gen. 3:22-24: “And the Lord God said, Be- 
hold, the man is become as one of us, to know 


good and evil: and now, lest he put forth his 


hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat 
and live for ever; therefore the Lord sent him 
forth from the garden of Eden, to till the 
ground from whence he was taken. So he 
drove out the man, and he placed at the east 
of the garden of Eden, cherubims, and a flam- 
ing sword which turned every way, to keep 
the way of the tree of life.” 

The picture which is usually drawn as set- 
ting forth the truth of these verses is that of 
a great angel with a great flaming sword in 
his hand stationed at the gateway of the gar- 
den of Eden ready to slay Adam or anyone 


else who would attempt to enter the Paradise | 


garden. The artist, probably, more than any 
one else, is responsible for this misunderstand- 
ing. 

In the first place, nothing is said in these 
verses about an angel with a sword, nor two 
mighty angels grasping one sword, ridiculous 
as such an idea would be, and impossible al- 
most to imagine. The Bible speaks of “cher- 
ubims” (or better “cherubim,’’ Hebrew plural) 
and (not with) a flaming sword. 

The fact that the cherubim were placed at 
the door in the eastward position should mean 
much to the student of Scriptural language. 
It certainly forbids the idea of exclusion, for 
in the Bible the East is always the place and 
door of entrance (witness the tabernacle and 
the temple). 
guarding the entrance and keeping the way 
of or unto the tree of life. 
“to keep” means to take care of, not to keep 
away from. What then is the lesson we learn 


from all this: that Adam,! although he had) 
sinned and forfeited his right to live in that, 
Edenic condition, and partake of the tree of 
life, might nevertheless be assured that that 
condition would not be forever; God would. 
take care of the tree of life, and if Adam and) 
his posterity would be faithful they would at t 
last be granted the right to eat again of the: 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the para-- 
dise of God, from which they can never more? 


be driven or cast out (Rev. 2:7; 22:2, 14). 


Mr. T. Cuthbert Smith told the church con-/ 
gress of a boy at Radley who thus set down 
what he knew” about the three creeds: “First 


they drew up the Apostles’ Creed, and nobody 
believed it. Then they drew up the Nicene 
Creed, and nobody believed that. 


got to believe that.’—Christian Life. 


The cherubim, then, were there | 


In Genesis 2:15. 


So_ they; 
drew up the Athanasian Creed, and they had 


| 
| 


two things in mind. 


Starving America 


Buffalo, N. Y. Express, Feb. 16, 1913.—The 
author of “Starving America” apparently has 
One that our highly 


processed foods are robbed of many of the 
_ constituents provided by nature for the proper 
_upbuilding of our bodies and the preserva- 
tion of our strength; the other that by the 


use of preservatives the natural action 


of certain food constituents is interfered with 


much that it requires to sustain it. 


in the body, and hence the body is robbed of 
The argu- 


ment is against denatured and debased foods 


and for a return to a diet which contains na- 
ture’s sixteen elements in proper proportion. 
The book ought to attract much attention. 


New York Globe and Commercial Adver- 
tiser.—‘“Under the title of “Starving America” 
Mr. McCann has written a note-worthy book 
dealing with the whole subject of food adul- 
teration and wholesome diet. It exposes 
many frauds and tells us what we may safely 
eat. 


Lewis M. Allyn, Board of Health, and De- 
partment of Chemistry, State Normal School, 


- Westfield, Mass.; Pure Food Editor, Collier’s 
Weekly. (Food manufacturers value the West- 


field O. K. higher than any other approval)— 
“When I told you that no book of a hundred 


years would equal the constructive force of 


yours, I meant it. I can conceive of nothing 


so tremendous, so overwhelming as the man- 


ner in which you have presented our greatest 
national menace and its remedy in “Starving 
America.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1913.— 


“Tf cranks make the world go around Alfred 


W. McCann must be satisfied that he has 


‘given it a good hard push in his book “Stary- 


Zing America.” . 


foe Wie Barton we leveland, 
O., publishes the book. There is just a chance 
that he has got hold of a big seller like “Prog- 


ress and Poverty” or “Looking Backward,” 


but the probabilities are that the publishers 


nearer home who fought shy of this dynamite 
bomb will find themselves justified by the re- 


sults. It is hard to convince 90,000,000 people 
that they are starving because they eat doc- 


—tored or, in some cases ‘poisoned’ food.” 


_ fising 


Philadelphia Item, Feb. 11, 1913.—“A public 
against impure food.” “‘Starving 


_ America” is the title of a book by Alfred W. 
McCann, published by F. M. Barton, 708 Cax- 


s which make 


7 
i" 


_ will be a revelation to the reader. 


ton Bldg., Cleveland, O. It tells some things 
everybody should know. Among others, it 
tells how helpless our boards for enforcing 
pure food laws really are when they are 
called upon to contend with the interests 
their money by adulterating 
foods.” 

Charles Orr, formerly Librarian of Case Li- 
brary, Member of State Library Commission 
of Ohio, and Director of ‘Schools, Cleveland.— 
“Starving America” is a remarkable book, and 
It is sure 
to arouse many to work for more stringent 
laws, for the protection of our children, 
against impure and adulterated foods, and the 


greed of manufacturers. Such laws as we 
have only touch the surface. If we are to 
conserve human life, we must go much deener. 
There must be better laws, and stricter en- 
forcement of such laws as we have. But first 
perhaps, must come a better understanding of 
conditions. 


“As Mr. McCann’s book points out, the 
reform work must be done in our schools. 
The book should have a wide sale among par- 
ents, teachers, and all who have to do with 
children.” 


EARLE L. OVINGTON 


Consulting Electrical 
and 
Aeronautical Engineer 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


To my Friends and Acquaintances: 
Do you know that a large pro- 
portion of the food which you use is 
"doped"? And most of what is not doped 
is -robbed of a large proportion of its 
most vitalizing elements. JI didn't 
know this until I read Alfred W. hicCann's 
new book, "Starving America", Mr.McCann 
reveals a state of affairs of which I 
never even dreamed, J almost lost faith 
in humen nature after reading his book. 


Every one who has any respect 
at all for his body should read "Starv- 
ing America", And if it doesn't stir 
his-blood as it has stirred mine, then I 
am mistaken. 


I receive absolutely no recom= 
pense, real or implied, of any nature or 
‘description for advertising Nr. McCann's 
book. I even paid for my own covy of 
the work, but I believe every intelli- 
gent man should join the crusade against 
the thieves who are robbing us, as a na- 
tion and as individuals, of our most 
precious of all possessions--our health. 
The price of the book is $1.50 and is 
published by F. M. Barton, 708 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Take my advice 
and read it. Then put your shoulder to 
the wheel and stir up your friends on 
the subject. If we all:do this, it will 
not be long before the terrible state of 
affairs pictured by Mr. McCenn will be 
no more, 


Very truly yours, 


Gone Li Or Hore 


A deaconess had just finished telling the 
story of Peter’s release from prison toa class 
of interested boys, when one of the number, 
a newsboy, exclaimed excitedly, “Gee! 
Wouldn’t that make a jim-dandy extra?” 
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NONE RETURNED TO GIVE THANKS 


SAVE THIS “STRANGER.” 

The following letter was received from a 
man who sent 10 cents for a sample copy of 
“Melodies of Salvation,’ our song and hymn 
book combined. We send sample of limp and 
of board cover, which costs 10 cents postage. 
We know that some do not order them as 
samples, and that they thus get two copies of 
a most excellent song book, but that is part 
of the day’s work. The strange part is that 
while many have received free books in this 
way, it has not troubled the conscience of any 
except a convict. We quote as he writes: 

“T have sent for one and I receive two, and 
the 10 cents I sent was placed on the package, 
and when I see the books how much they cost 
I fail to write you again because I have no 
money to pay back 30 cents for it, the price 
of the books. I have little money but they are 
not here—is in Columbus. I did like the nine 
out off the ten leprosy who have not come 
back to give glory to the Lord for the bless- 
ing they received from him. I am prisoner of 
Ohio penitentiary for five year. Since last 
June I am out on the honor system work on 
farm at Dayton State Hospital. I have been 
wanting for some time to get a song book. If 
I cannot sing I like to hear somebody else 
sing. We are here but 30 boys from Colum- 
bus that we work on farm, and are not a day 
or evening that we don’t sing any songs. But 
specially one song No. 160—“When the Roll 
is Called up Yonder I’ll be There.” It is sing 
through the field and every were. All learn 
it by heart and enjoy in singing its sweet mel- 
odies. I can never thank you enough for this 
books. But I pray the Lord that He may 
bless you very much in all your good work. 

Sincerely your in Jesus name, 
JOHN STEFAN. 


The American Bible Readers’ Association 
sent him 10 “Melodies of Salvation,” 30 “Lit- 
tle Bibles,” 30 “Life of Christ, or Master Man,” 
and other books. As fast as funds come in 
we are sending “Little Bibles” ‘to different 
state penitentiaries. We sent 400 “Little Bi- 
bles” to converts in the Montana penitentiary. 
A Pennsylvania Sunday School class ordered 
Little Bibles” sent to Allegheny penitentiary. 
We have equipped Boy Scouts with Testa- 
ments in several towns, 

What a Little Money Will Do. 

(Contributions cann ® 
Pe ot be used for expenses 

20 cents will send 12 “Little Bibles” to pris- 
oners ($1 per 100).. $1 will pay for 40 Gos- 
peis—Matt., Mark, Luke, John. ($2.50 per 
100). 

Testament—(King James) 10 cents postnai 
$7.50 per 100; Nollseesv ae for Re ae 
or $10 per 100; khaki-covered for Boy Scouts, 
15 cents, $12 per 100; post or carriage paid, 

Testament — (American Revised) minion 
type, 15 cents postpaid: holly-covered, $13 per 
100; khaki-covered for Boy Scouts, $15 per 100 

Testaments, Gospels, Bibles, etc., may be 
ordered and sent to you, or if you have no 
opportunity for distribution or cannot name 
place for distribution, send money; we will 
send to prisoners, Boy Scouts, etc., and in- 


ee 


form you where they have been sent. Amer- 
ican Bible Readers’ Association, F. M. Barton, 
secretary, 706 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


UNUSUAL 
A BIT OF STRATEGY. 


A clergyman was recently annoyed by peo- 
ple talking and giggling. He paused, looked 
at the disturbers, and said, “I am always afraid 
to reprove those who misbehave, for this 
reason: Some years since, as I was preach- 
ing, a young man who sat before me was con- 
stantly laughing, talking and making uncouth 
grimaces. I paused, and administered a severe 
rebuke. After the close of the service a gen- 
tleman said to me, ‘Sir, you have made a great 
mistake, that young man is an idiot.’ Since 
then I have always been afraid to reprove 
those who misbehave themselves in chapel 
lest I should repeat that mistake and reprove 
another idiot.” During the rest of the service 
there was good order. 


WHERE THE DIFFERENCE CAME IN. 


This story has been told about the father of 
Woodrow Wilson. But we have a faint sus- 
picion that it was the hand of the adapter that 
gave the name to the Virginia minister who 
is made the hero. 

The preacher had a horse that was not very 
ornamental. One day the nag was standing in 
front of the post office and a parishioner said, 
jokingly: 

“Your horse is looking rather frayed about 
the eyes, doctor. What’s the matter with © 
him? Still, I don’t know but he looks better 
than you do.” 

“That’s because I take care of my horse,” — 
said the minister, “while my parishioners take 
care of me.” 


SOMEWHAT TWISTED. 


His lordship of Ripon, in a sermon at Cal- | 
verly, near Leeds, betrayed his Hibernian orig- | 
in. He said, “My brethren, I beg you to take | 
poe se your heart, and look it straight in the 
ace: ‘ 


SERMON NOT HEARD. 


Mrs. E.—So your husband fell asleep in. 
church last night. I suppose you woke him | 
up. 

Mrs. W.—Not until after the sermon. . There 
was a lot in it about women’s extravagance— | 
nonsense, of course, but I’m mighty glad John 
didn’t hear it. 


A THRILLING RESCUE. 


Three-year-old Montague and two-year-old 
Harold were having a bath together in the big 
tub. Mother left them a moment while she: 
went into the next room. Suddenly a suc-- 
cession of agonized shrieks recalled her. Two 
dripping, terror-stricken little figures stood, 
clasped in each other’s arms in the middle of: 
the bath-room floor. “O mother,” gasped 
Montague, “I got him out! I saved him! The- 
stopper came out and we were going down!” 
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- Study of the INGE id a ae Words 


Ge By HOPKINS, 


It will not do to discuss at length the mean- 


ing of baptizein in this magazine, but in 


order to get the full force of its meaning when 
used figuratively it is necessary to give the 
word its original signification, “to dip, to im- 
merse, to plunge.’ Our common version 
reads, “He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost. “See Matt. 3:11; Mark 1:8; Luke 3:16; 
John 1:3; Acts 1:15; 11:16, the only places 
in which the baptism of the Holy Spirit is 
mentioned. The American Revisers prefer 
the rendering “in” in all these passages and 
after baptize wherever “with” is found in 
King James’ version. John spoke of Christ as 
immersing his followers in the Holy Spirit. 
Their souls were submerged in the Spirit of 
God. As John immersed men in the Jordan, 
so Christ baptizes them in the cleansing Spirit. 

In the story of Peter’s restoration, John 
21:15-17, different words are used in the Greek 
for love, sheep and feed. Our Lord in ask- 
ing the question the first two times uses 
agapan. The last time he employs philein, the 
word which Peter uses in all his replies. . Sat- 
isfaction and regard are denoted by the first 
word while affection is expressed by the sec- 
In stating the command to feed his 
sheep, the first and third times Jesus said 
boske, feed; the second time he said poimaine 
which implies giving tender care. In giving 
the command the first time Jesus says arnia, 
lambs; the other times he says probatia, little 
sheep. In this episode Peter also uses dif- 
ferent words for “thou knowest”; in the first 
two replies he uses oidas but in the last gin- 
oskeis, a word that seems to imply that Peter 
thought mow Jesus must have gained the 
knowledge that he loved him. He would per- 
ceive it from his very earnestness. Of course 
it is possible as Jesus and his disciples prob- 
ably usually spoke in Aramaic that all these 
distinctions were not made in the conversa- 
tion but are only variations made by the 
writer. 

It is interesting to notice the different words 
that are translated “servant.” In Rom. 16:1 
we read of “Phoebe, our sister, who is a serv- 
ant of the church that is at Cenchreae.” Here 
we have diakonon which in Phil. 1:1 and 1 
Tim. 3:8, 12 is rendered “deacon.” Doubtless 
Phoebe was'a deaconess. Possibly she might 
be an attendant of some kind, but usually the 
word does not mean a servant in the menial 
sense. It is often translated “minister.” It 
is hard to see why it was not so rendered 
in Matt. 22:13; 23:11; John 2:5, 9; 12:26 where 
we have “servant.” In all these cases not or- 
dinary servants are meant, they were evi- 
dently officials. Doulos is found frequently 
in the New Testament and means “slave” 
though usually rendered “servant.” Paul, 
James, Peter and Jude in the introduction to 
most of their epistles speak of themselves as 
douloi, or slaves, of Jesus Christ. They felt 
bound to him by the chains of love and duty. 
In Heb. 3:5 we have therapon, a waiting man 
or attendant. In Rom. 13:6; 15:16; Heb. 1:7; 
8:2 we have leitourgos, minister or one who 
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Uperetas was originally 
a rower, a sailor, but it came to have the 
general meaning of helper or assistant. King 
James’ version renders it “servant” in Matt. 
26:58; Mark 14:54, 65; John 18:36. In all these 
places but the last the American Revision has 
“officer.” It seems as if the sense would have 
been more accurately given by this rendering 
in John’ 18:36. In’ Luke -1:25 > Acts 26: 169-1 
Cor. 4:1 it is rendered “minister” and in Luke 
4:20 and Acts 13:5 it is translated ‘“attend- 
ant.” It is worth while to note that the same 
Greek word is found in all these verses. 
Oiketas, household servant, is found in Luke 
16:13; Acts 10:7; Rom. 14:4 and 1 Peter 2:18. 
The word is often used to designate a house- 
hold slave. Still another word sometimes 
rendered “servant” is pais, which ‘prefixed to 
agein, to lead, and descending through the 
Latin and French appears as pedagog. Pais 
primarily means child. It may be masculine 
as in the case of the boy Jesus tarrying in 
Jerusalem, or feminine as in the case of Jairus’ 
daughter, Luke 8:51, 54. But the meaning of 
the word is extended sometimes to designate 
a servant. So it is rendered in Matt. 8:6, 8, 
13; 12:18:°14:2; Luke 1:54,-69: 7:7; 15:26; Acts 
4:25 and in American Revision Acts 3:13, 26. 
In the last verses the reference is to Christ 
as it-is also in Matt. 12:18)” Davidiis. called 
God’s pais, rendered “servant,” but it would 
be legitimate to render it “son.” It is not 
always easy to decide which translation is the — 
more suitable. It is not probable that these 
notes will very much help Greek scholars, but 
readers who do not read Greek may be aided 
in -getting a clearer idea of certain Greek 
words variously rendered in English. 
Temperance, Mich. 


does public service, 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN SONG. 

A Sunday Evening Service in the Zion 
Lutheran Church, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Rev. Austin A. Kelly, Pastor. 

[Before each song the minister reads a brief 
extract from Bunyan’s story expressing the 
scene indicated. ] 


PROGRAMME. 
Pilgrim Approached. 
WG OCanueae GMO shale elon dog Sun onoD odor Solo 
Pilgrim Questioned. 
“Have You any Room for Jesus?”..Quartette 


Pilgrim Hesitates. 
Doe Wo’ Wialti2ee oe oes ler aneee Solo 


“Why 
Pilgrim Almost Persuaded. 


‘ANimost. Perstiaded? bass seas scare cenit Solo 
Pilgrim Surrenders. 
ChisteAs i 1 Aan ee ee eins Quartette 


Pilgrim Starts for the Heavenly City. 
A) Happy Day” Congregation 
Pliable and Obstinate Urge Pilgrim to Return. 
“Vield Not to Temptation” $e . Solo 

Pilgrim Enters Slough of Despond 
©Pass Me Not, O Gentle “Saviour”. 

AOS ac OS Oa IO COLO Double ‘Quartette 
Pilgrim Emerges from Slough. 
“Blessed Assurance” 

Pilgrim Arrives at the Cross. 


ee 


ip letcree lelete le b's o,es (eluLale te. Shere: 9) sens. (6) Oye ies 


We Neb seakstc rte Quartette 
Choir 
Pilgrim Meets Lion. ; 
“J Need Thee Every Hour”....Congregation 
Pilgrim Meets and Conquers Apollyon. 
SM AarewtOMm Der ae Danielis cris sidisterefeicls tee aie Solo 
Pilgrim Overtakes Faithful. { 
“Blest be the Tie that Binds”...Congregation 
Pilgrim and Faithful Reach Vanity Fair. 
“Fade, Fade Each Earthly Joy” Solo 
Faithful Burned at the Stake. 
“Beyond .the Smiling and the Weeping”..Solo 
Pilgrim and Hopeful Reach Beulah Land. 
“Béulah Land” Congregation 
Pilgrim and Hopeful Pass Through Beaulah 
Land. 
“Were Going Home Tomorrow” Solo 
Pilgrim and Hopeful Reach Heaven and are 
Ushered in by a Great Company of the 
Heavenly. Host. 
“OQ Think of the Home Over There”....Solo 
Ignorance Cast Out. 
Bile INS Vier! HME W SV OUi pels cute ¢ areraiene tere «ye 
Benediction. 


POOR OLD DAD. 
You can scarce pick up a paper 
An’ its “poets’ corner” greet, 
’Cept you'll see a pretty poem 
’Bout the mother saintly sweet; 
But you'll have a time a-searching; 
Eyes will be er-aching bad, 
Ere you'll overtake a poem 
At this time for “Poor Old Dad.” 


No, it isn’t wilful in ’em, 
Them that writes of mother dear, 

That there’s never notice taken 

,Of her old man sittin’ near. 

No, it’s never meant to slight him, 
But it looks a little sad— 

All the bouquets made for mother; 
Not a bloom for “Poor Old Dad.” 


aca eye ysial ele s)e 0 preren oe 


True, our mother watched above us, 
Till her dear old eyes would ache; 
But the old dad humped to feed us, 
°*Till his back would almost break. 
Mother crooned above the cradle, 
Gave devotion all she had; 
Still there wasn’t any circus 
At this time for “Poor Old Dad.” 


Do not take one line from mother, 
When you write the soul-sweet song, 

But if there’s a word for father 
Now an’ then it won’t be wrong. 

Poor old soul! He’s bent and wrinkled, 
An’ I know ’twould make him glad, 

If while you are praising mother 

_ Something’s said for “Poor Old Dad.” 

Perkinsville, Vt., Stephen Warren Butterfield. 


A GREAT GAME 

66 : 
‘ Why, Jacky, open the door, and let Katie 
in., Don t you see it’s raining?” cried Jacky’s 
mother. “Can’t, mamma,” said Jacky. “We 
_are playing Noah’s Ark. I’m Noah, and Katie 


is by sinners; and she must stay out in the 
wet. 


y ! 


TWENTY TWO MEN WISH THEY HAD 
hel aa KNOWN BEFORE TWENTY-ONE 


“Things I Wish I Had Known Before Iq} 
subject of the © 


i 


Was Twenty-one,” was the 
three lade eebe delivered at the Y. M. C.A 
Cleveland, recently. G. Leonard Fels, 
first speaker, read a list of answers given by 
twenty-two men. He had canvassed the mem- 
bership, and these were the answers he re- 
ceived: 
I Wish I Had Known— fe 

1. What I was going to do for a living— 
what my life work would be. ; 

2. That my health after 30 depended, in 
a large degree, on what I put into my stom- 
ach before I was 

3. How to take care of my money. 

4. The commercial asset of being neatly 
and sensibly dressed. 

5. That a man’s habits are mighty hard 
to change after he is 21. 

6. That a harvest depends upon the seed 


the | 


sown—wheat produces wheat, thistles bring © 


forth thistles, rag-weeds will spoil a good 
pasture, and wild oats once sown will surely 
produce all kinds of misery and unhappiness. 


7. That things worth while require time, ~ 


patience and work. : 
8. That you can’t get something for noth- 
in 


about what I deserved. 

10. That by the sweat of my brow would 
I earn my bread. 

11. That a thorough education not cnly 
pays better wages than hard labor, but it 
brings the best of everything else, namely, 
more enjoyable work, better food, more of 
the wholesome luxuries and pleasures of life, 
better folks to live and deal with and, best of 
all, the genuine satisfaction that you are 
somebody worthy of respect, confidence, and 
the priceiess gift of friendship. 

12. That honesty was the best policy not 
only in dealing with my neighbors, but also 
in dealing with myself and,my God. 

13. The value of absolute truthfulness in 
everything, 

14. The folly of not taking older people’s 
advice. 

15. That everything which my mother 
wanted me to do was right. 


g. 
9. That the world would give me just 


16. That “dad” wasn’t so old-fogey after 


all; if I had done as he wished me to do, I 
would be very much better off physically, 
mentally and morally. 

17. What it really meant to father and 
mother to raise their son. 

18. What hardships and disappointments 
would be entailed by my leaving home against 
my parents’ wishes. 

19. More of the helpful and inspiring parts 
of the Bible—particularly the four books 
dealing with the life of Christ. 

; The greatness of the opportunity and 
joy of serving a fellow man. 

21. That Jesus Christ was with me as an 
elder brother and friend in every activity and 
relationship of life. 

22, That God’s relationship to me was just 
as helpful and delightful as that of a good 


shepherd toward his sheep, or of a father 
toward his son. 
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JAPANESE IDEAS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In a Japanese magazine of Tokyo, edited by 
a Japanese Congregational minister, the two 
following questions were asked: 

1, In what points is Christianity. superior 
to other religions? 

_2.. What is the greatest mission of Chris- 
tianity to the modern Japan? 


Here are some of the answers, mostly to 
the first question: 


Naoshi Kato, editor of the Kuristikyo Sekai 
(Christian World) says:—‘Christianity em- 
Phasizes the value and dignity of personality. 
Religiously, morally, politically and literally, 
we lack this emphasis.” 

Professor Keiji Ashida, of Doshisha Col- 
lege:—‘“Christianity’s ethical color and_ its 
idea of personality. We lack today a strong 
religious faith with ethical colors, and a 
strong idea of personality. Christianity must 
supply these.” 


The late Bishop Honda of the Methodist 
Church:—‘“The belief in God’s fatherhood and 
man’s sonship.” 

Masanori Oshima (not a Christian), editor 
of an educational review:—“In doctrines, 
Christianity is not superior to Buddhism. But 
Christianity is far more ethical and practical 
than the latter.” 

Reverend Seizo Abe, a Congregational 
preacher:—“The unparalleled personality of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Professor Tomeri Tanimoto (not a Chris- 
tian), of the Kyoto University:—‘The revolu- 
tionistic spirit of Christianity, and its empha- 
sis on human personality.” 

Professor R. Wada, of Doshisha College:— 
“Rational and progressive nature of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Dr. Eun Mayeda, an eminent Buddhist, and 
lecturer in the Tokyo Imperial University :— 
“The practical social work of salvation and 
help. Buddhism is learning this.” 

The editor sums it all up, the following 
points_of Christianity being looked upon as 
superior: the transcendent and yet immanent 
idea of God; the value and dignity of human 
beings; the highly ethical and social nature 
of Christianity (morally, especially the purifi- 
cation of motives); the Christ-centric idea. 
Some more commingling of thought with it 
may be necessary for us. The future Chris- 
tianity of Japan will be something different 
from that of the West, without losing its 
fundamental character. 


PERSONAL WORK. 

What a power for good each of our 
churches would be if every member earnestly 
sought and found his God-given work, and 
then went at it as if the whole success of 
the church, nay, of the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
depended on his faithfulness even in those 
things which are least! 

In the providence and wisdom of God, most 
of his work for the world “needs human 
touch.” A visitor to a glass manufactory saw 
a man moulding clay into the great pots 
which were to be used in shaping the, glass. 
Noticing that all the moulding was done by 
hand, he said to the workman, “Why do you 


not use a tool to aid you in shaping the 
clay?” The workman replied, “There is no 
tool that can do this work. We have tried 
ines ones, but somehow it needs human 
touch.” 


DOGS ATE A CHURCH. 

At a Synod of the Canadian Church at Win- 
nipeg there had been a missionary bishop who 
had been six weeks on the way, having come 
most of the distance in a canoe. This bishop | 
reported gravely that the diocese of a brother 
bishop had “gone to the dogs.” 

Being asked for an explanation, he said that 
the Eskimos in the diocese had built a church 
with whales’ ribs for rafters, and covered it 
with walrus hide. The little church held 
eighty persons; but in the time that elapsed 
between two services the building was set 
upon by a pack of famished dogs, which actu- 
ally devoured it in a few hours. 


AN OBITUARY. 

“Died of spiritual inertia, Samuel Lazy- 
bones, Esq., on the 14th ult. The immediate 
cause of his death was paralysis of the spine, 
induced by long absenteeism from church. 
His last words were: ‘A little more sleep, a 
little more slumber, a little more folding of 
the hands to sleep. He was a prominent 
member of the Ancient Order of Adhesive 
Recalcitrants, and a large concourse of the 
order, in full regalia, followed his remains. 
The chaplain delivered an eloquent eulogy 
and said he had ‘passed to rest.’”—The Con- 
gregationalist. 


(Continued from page 454.) 
house. Everybody lived up to the doctrine 
preached by the Reverend Thomas Hooker, 
that in the sight of God “all men were equal.” 

In 1767 the church was struck by lightning 
while services were being held. One young 
woman was killed, and a number of the mem- 
bers were badly injured. Lightning rods, or 
“protectors,” as they were called, were then 
provided, in spite of many adverse comments 
regarding this exceeding lack of trust in Prov- 
idence. 

In 1807 the present edifice was erected, and 
provision was made for the use of stoves. So 
many of the conservative members of the con- 
gregation still carried their “foot-stoves” to 
church that finally an order was_ officially 
given that any foot-stoves found lighted in 
the meeting-house after service had begun 
should be carried out by the sexton. 

The influence of the little First Church of 
Hartford was more far-reaching than that of 
any other church within the boundaries of 
Connecticut. The early adoption of the plat- 
form of perfect equality was remarkable; had 
Thomas Hooker proclaimed in old England 
so boldly his belief that the “privileges of elec- 
tion belonged to the people” he might have 
been burned at the stake, his church itself sup- 
plying the faggots. Equally remarkable is the 
fact that all the rights then claimed were 
granted in a charter given by Charles 1. It 
was this famous charter that so mysteriously 
disappeared in Hartford when demanded by 
the governor of the state, Sir Edmund Andros, 
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Little Journeys to Historic 
Churches of America 


“HISTORIC CHURCHES OF AMERICA” PUBLISH- 
Ee ED AND COPYRIGHTED BY DUFFIELD & CO., 
NEW YORK, AND USED BY PERMISSION 


FIRST CHURCH (HARTFORD, CONN.) 


In 1632 there came to Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, a band of refugees from England, 
seeking a home in the New World where 
they might enjoy the same religious freedom 
that their predecessors, the Puritans, had 
sought before them. They built a small meet- 
ing house in Cambridge, but grew dissatisfied 
with their surroundings before long, and four 
years later started west and south through the 
trackless forest, to seek a country of their 
own. Most of these pilgrims traveled on foot, 
driving their cattle before them, and carrying 
the wife of their leader, an invalid, on a rude 
litter. They halted and settled down, at the 
spot where Hartford, Connecticut, now stands 
and presently built a little meeting-house, with 
a thatched roof and of rude but substantial 
construction. 

The removal of these settlers to Connecticut 
was vigorously opposed by the Massachusetts 
authorities, who still held them to be subjects 
of the mother church. The Dutch in New 
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Amsterdam equally took offence at this first 
effort at “expansion,” while daily the new 
colonists were in danger of their lives from 
hostile Indians. To provide better defences 
against these latter, the settlers. of Hartford, 
Windsor and Wethersfield met in compliance 
with the request of the Reverend Thomas 
Hooker, the pastor of the little Hartford flock 
and one of the most remarkable of men. 


in accord in hatred of foreign 
each sought to worship God in accordance 
with the dictates of their own consciences, and 
they met gladly to make joint provision for 
their spiritual and bodily well-being. 

The broad mind of the Reverend Thomas 
Hooker grasped the true idea of separation 
between church and state, though it had not 
yet been promulgated in either the New or 
the Old World, and under his guidance in 
that little meeting-house of the First Church 
of Hartford, Connecticut, occurred the first 
and original “declaration of independence” 
ever signed in America. It was indeed one of 
the first written constitutions, a remarkable 
document, which declared the colonists of 
Hartford, Windsor and Wethersfield inde- 
pendent of all authority save that of God. By 
implication, independence from Massachusetts 
authority was meant, though no mention was 
made of any individual sovereignty. No re- 
strictions were made regarding suffrage on 
Civic questions, as was the case in all the Mas- 


sachusetts settlements, but each man was re- | 


garded as endowed by his Creator with in- 
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All ¢| 
of the three societies represented were heartily _ 
domination; — 


alienable rights—the right to life, liberty and — 


the pursuit of happiness. 


So broad and liberal-minded was the plat- 
form of these “Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut,” as the document was called, that it 
withstood all attempts at overthrow, and was 
indeed the solid foundation upon which later 
the. constitution of the state was raised. 
When the building for the little First Church 
of Hartford was built in 1638, this same leader, 
Mr. Hooker, had declared that “the foundation 
of authority is laid first by the free consent 
of the people,” and so it was. 

Many of the oldest records of this meeting- 
house have been destroyed, and therefore much 
of its early history is lost to us. That in the 
construction of the third church edifice slave 
labor was employed is one of the items 
gleaned from one source or another. This 
third structure, which was dedicated Decem- 
ber 30, 1739, had many innovations, such as 
weights in the windows and fine window hang- 
ings. These and the gorgeous wainscoting 
must have contrasted oddly with the utter 
lack of stoves, and the old-time hour-glass in 
its place on a bracket beside the pulpit. 

Directly in front of the high pulpit and be- 
low it stood the “deacon’s table.” No contri- 
bution box was passed to “take up the collec- 
tion,” but instead the members of the congre- 
gation filed in front of this deacon’s table, 
placing in its box their individual contribu- 
tions. Unlike other New England churches, 
there was no allowance made in the rulings 
of the church for the selection by the rich or 
powerful of the better seats in the meeting- 

(Continued on page 453.) 
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Man’s Place is rhe Universe 


REV. G. . CAMPBELL 


Text: “And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness; and let them 
have dominion,” etc. Gen. 267527; 


“But now we see not yet all things subjected 
to him. But we behold him,” etc. Heb. 2:8, 9. 

The question of the Hebrew Psalmist is one 
of the most modern of questions; men are 
still asking, “What is man?” Yet a distinc- 
tion must be made in very many cases between 
the question of the Psalmist and the question 
which is being asked today. He started with 
the conviction that man is God-visited. It was 
that which surprised him: He looked at man 
and saw at once his littleness and his great- 
ness; his littleness by comparison with the 
heavens. In the midst of the rhythmic order 
and wondrous splendor of the universe, man 
seemed but an insignificant atom. Then he 
looked again, and saw the dignity and the 
greatness of man in that the God of the uni- 
verse visited him, and was mindful of the sons 
of men. That was the meaning of the Psalm- 
ist’s question. In view of this mystery and 
dignity of so apparently insignificant a being, 
What is man? What is the truth concerning 
this being so small, yet so great; so low, and 
yet so high; so much of the dust, and yet of 
supreme interest to Deity? Such was the 
Psalmist’s question. But the question today 
is being asked in quite another mood and with 
quite another emphasis. It is being asked by 
those who do not assume that man is God- 
visited; neither do they admit, in the answers 
which they attempt to their question, that man 
is God-visited. There is no more important 
question in order to the ordering of an individ- 
ual life; there is no more important questiou 
in order to true social conditions; there is no 
more important question in view of racial ad- 
justments. According to the conception will 
be the conduct; according to the conviction 
which a man shall have in his own soul con- 
cerning himself and his brother men, will be 
his behavior as an individual and in relation 


‘to his brother men. 


I propose, therefore, to bring you the Bib- 
lical message concerning man, and in the two 
passages which I have read we find that: mes- 
sage in broad, suggestive and_comprehensive 
outline. In the verses from Genesis, so full 
of poetry, of suggestiveness and of beauty, I 
find the Biblical doctrine as to the place of 
man in the divine purpose: “Let us make man 


in our image, and after our likeness; and let 


them have dominion.” In the brief declaration 
of the writer of the letter to the Hebrews I 


find the Biblical doctrine of the failure of man 


to realize that original purpose: Pwe see not 
vet all things subjected to him. And, con- 
tinuing, we have in the very next sentence the 
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Biblical doctrine as to the hope of man: “But 

we behold him who hath been made a little 

lower than the angels, even Jesus, because of 

Ke suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
onor.” 


I. First, then, as to this Biblical doctrine of 
the place of man in the divine purpose. The 
divine purpose for men is that they should 
have dominion. Man is infinitely more than 
the last and the highest process of operations 
entirely within the material. He is the last 
and the highest process of such operations, in 
certain senses; but he did not become man by 
such operations and processes. He became 
man by an act of God, distinct from all other 
acts; an act by which he did, in the mystery 
of his wisdom and the operations of his thight, 
differentiate by infinite distances between man 
and everything that lay beneath him in the 
scale of creation. According to this declara- 
tion of the earliest book of the Bible cele- 
brated again in the song of the Psalmist, 
quoted in the holy apostolic writing, God’s 
place for this man in the earth is that of do- 
minion. He made hin to have dominion’ over 
the whole earth; over all that the earth yields 
in the mystery of its life; over all that dwelleth 
upon the earth that has sensient life. Over all 
these he placed man, that he might have do- 
minion over them.. All beneath man is im- 
perfect without him, and can be perfected only 
as he exercises his dominion. 

If you want a commentary on this open your 
eyes and look at Nature. During the restful 
and delightful days of my holiday in Scotland 
I walked over and over again through one par- 
ticular estate that for many years had been 
neglected. How it preached to me! Oh! the 
glory of it and the beauty; the rioting of Na- 
ture; and yet the appalling devastation of it 
all. Trees that sprang and grew and came to 
ripeness, and then were blown down by the 
tempest; a forest of desolation; the full ripe- 
ness of life ruined. Why? Because man had 
not touched it. Nature needed the touch of 
the human hand; was waiting for the glory of 
the master mind; demanded the regency of hu- 
manity. That is but a passing illustration. You 
may see it wherever you. look; the earth 
formed, fashioned, filled with divine poten- 
tialities, waiting for its king; only possible of 
perfection in any form or fashion by the pres- 
ence of man. Great forces are hidden in 
mother earth, sleeping until man shall discover 
them, and chain them, and make them messen- 
gers of his will and the instruments of his 
power. Many discoveries have been made al- 
ready, but there are others, strange, weird, 
glorious, waiting for man to discover and use. 
All the flowers of the field demand the touch 


of the human hand, or they will never come to 


their ultimate beauty. All the fishes in the 
sea, and the birds of the air, and the beasts 
of the earth God put under man’s dominion. 

In this passage we have a revelation of that 
which makes man capable of dominion. “Let 
us make man in our image, and after our like- 
ness.” That is, let us make a being with a 
mind, able to apprehend and able to submit; 
and by that comprehension and submission 
able to rule and reign; and thus as the link of 
connection between the Creator God, and all 
the things that he has created, they may rise 
to the fullness of their glory and the ultimate 
of their beauty. Not carelessly or merely as 
a matter of rhetoric did the writer of the 
story say that God said, “Let us make man in 
our image,” “after our likeness.” An image 
represents, a likeness resembles; and thus God 
put over the whole creation a man to repre- 
sent him to the creation; and to enable him 
to do it he made him like himself. Man acts 
for God to the creation, stands to the creation 
as the representative of God, and that because 
he is like God. 

If the word suggests a being having a mind 
capable of apprehending and submitting to 
the authority of the Creator, and, therefore, 
capable of exercising that authority in the case 
of all beneath him, it follows that the mind 
_ is a spiritual mind, and the power of human 

government over Nature is spiritual and not 
material. In proportion as a man stands in 
right relationship with God, knowing him as 
'the one who commands his life and commands 
his love, and then stoops to touch the God- 
created earth, light in a thousand colors will 
flash from the earth, and life in a thousand 
manifestations will answer his impress. 

This word in Genesis has one other value to 
which I desire especially to draw attention. 
When God created man for the purpose of do- 
minion and gave him power to rule by making 
him in his own image and after his own like- 
ness, he made him male and female. He 
_ created man in his own image, in the image of 

God created he him; made and female created 
he them. The physical is sacramental. A man 
is not the complete image of God; neither is a 
woman. Male and female constitute the divine 
image, and there is no perfect unveiling of God 
save in the unity. I take my way through the 
mystery and the glory of the Biblical revela- 
tion and I find this truth manifesting itself 
over and over again. From the Old Testa- 
ment let me gather two of the most familiar 
words: “Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” “As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
comfort you.” Fatherhood and motherhood 
are alike homed with God. 

Mark the application of this to the subject 
of man’s place in the universe. Man is to ex- 
ercise dominion over all beneath him in that 
unity of being which we speak of as father and 
mother, all the supreme elements in deity hav- 
ing their manifestations in each separately, but 
perfectly only in the union. Thus the Biblical 
doctrine of man is that he has dominion in his 
dual being, and that for the perfecting of the 
' realm over which he rules there must be the 
gifts of the male and the female, of the father 
and the mother, of all strength and wisdom 


ae 


and of all love and patience; the first making. 


the second powerful, the second making the 
first patient. : a 

Il. Man is not yet. in dominion over 
ture. “We see not yet all things subjected to 
him.” He has not yet mastered the earth and 
seas; he has not yet completed his dominion 
over the yield of the earth in herb and flower 
and tree. He has not yet mastered the senti- 
ent life beneath him. He can tame it, he can 
slay it, but he cannot rule it. Man is mastered 
by creation, or else struggling with it, mag- 
nificently struggling with it, heroically strug- 
gling with it, struggling with it against fear- 
ful odds, but only struggling. , 

But we see not yet all things subjected to 
him. And why not? Because man has lost 
his power to rule, because man has lost his 
sonship, because man has lost his sense of the 
absolute sovereignty of God. Man is God’s 
representative to all creation beneath him. Do 
not be afraid of simple illustrations. Your 
dog looks upon you as God; and in quite an- 
other tone, your little child looks upon you 
as God! If I were to test this congregation 
tonight I should discover that Christian men 
and women here in the vast majority of cases 
climbed by way of their confidence in father 
and mother to their faith in God. Or else, 
alas! they were driven from confidence in God 
by what they saw in them. 

Man is in the image of God, but he has lost 
the likeness. Why has he lost the resem- 
blance? Because he has lost the relationship. 
Man today is not kingly. His lusts prove it. 
What are lusts? Panting, passionate desires 
that cannot be satisfied. That is not kingli- 
ness. It was a profound and philosophic word 
written in the olden days: “Better is he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
Man is an enslaved and uncrowned king. We 
see not yet all things subjected to him. 

III. And is that the last word of the Bib- 
lical doctrine? Nay, verily, all this leads to 
the words in which the writer of the letter 
says, “Now we see not yet all things subjected 
to him, but we see Jesus.” That is no small 
word, that is not the turning aside from a 
massive outlook to something narrow and 
small. That was the turning of the eye of the 
writer from the chaos in the midst of which 
he lived to the focal center of the cosmos. 
The writer beheld Jesus, and at this point in 
the latter I have no doubt that his eyes were 
turned toward Jesus exalted. And yet the 
exaltation of Jesus includes the history of Je- 
sus, and ere we can understand what the 
writer meant when he said, “We see not yet 
all things subjected to him, but we see Jesus,” 
the exalted One, we must go back and see 
Jesus, the historic Person. Looking back to 
him in human history we see the man realizing 
the divine ideal. 

We see not yet all things put under man, 
but we have seen Jesus! 

_Yes, but more, and infinitely more, “We see 
him crowned with glory and honor, that by 
the grace of God he should taste death for 
every man.” That is an involved and mystic 
sentence, reading many ways and offering 
many lines of thought. Its simplest meaning 
is that he was crowned with glory and honor 
in order that he might die. Mark it well, the 
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_ Supreme crown upon the brow of Jesus was 

the crown of thorns; the supreme dignity and 
glory which God conferred upon him was the 
glory of dying for others. He was crowned 
with glory that he might die. 

Oh. God, and oh, my soul, how little do I 
know of Christ! And how little do I know of 
fellowship with him! How constantly I sigh 
for the glory that God has for Christ; but how 
prone I am to forget that his supreme glory 
was the glory of the cross. The Man who 
was the norm of humanity, by a mystery that 
goes far out beyond our explanation, bent him- 
self to the storm and hurricane; gathered into 
the mystery of his own personality the virus 
and the poison of sin; and, in one death grap- 
gled in the darkness with the forces that had 


robbed man of his scepter, mastered them. 
It would almost be an insult to speak of that 
as heroic. That is beyond heroism; it is God- 
like; it is vast as the universe; profound as the 
nature of God. No man ever dreamed this. 
Such dignity was not evolved out of human 
consciousness. It is the nature of the Eternal. 
Behold the Man. Behold him, wounded, 
stricken, afflicted; and behold him triumphant 
over the dark mystery of death; and behold 
him seated at the right hand of power; the 
prophecy of my realization of the divine pur- 
pose, if I will but crown him, trust him, obey 
him. Then let me to his cross, let me to his 
open. side. 
“Rock of ages, cleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


A Sermon About The Birds 


REY. J. B. BURKHARDT, BLOOMFIELD., NEB. 


Text: “Consider the birds of the heavens, 
they sow not, neitlHer do they reap, nor gather 
into barns; yet your Heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not of much more value than 
they?” Matt. 6:26. 

This observation of the Master’s is not ‘a su- 
perficial one. Neither will a careful considera- 
tion of it afford any encouragement to idlers 
or selfish people. There are certain immutable 
laws, obedience to which would entitle any 
created being to the care of the Creator, and 
the birds live in perfect accord with them. 

I. The first is that “A laborer is worthy of 
his reward.” Without such a law the universe 
could not stand. And the reverse of this is 
that no idler can claim any reward or care. 
The Father of us all is the Master-Workman, 
and the first step in godliness is to learn to 
work. And these bright, pretty little songsters 
are among the hardest workers in the world. 

The graceful soaring of the swallows is not 
mere sport. It is an almost endless search for 
the gnats and flies that infest the air. The 
pretty little warbler who flits singing among 
the leaves of the trees is no curious idler; he 
is exploring likely places for delectable insects. 
~ But that is mere play as compared with the 
work of feeding from three to six growing 
youngsters. An observer calculates that a 
young robin can digest 14 feet of worms in a 
day. It would keep a stout boy busy digging 
enough of these wrigglers for three or four 
robins, but the parent birds keep at it cheer- 
fully throughout the whole season. And if 
there is any race suicide among them it has 
not yet been reported. 

But the labors of little Jennie Wren are 
even greater, for no one has yet been able to 
calculate the millions of grubs that she feeds 
her young in a season. 

We have but one case of shirking among our 
North American birds. That is the Cow-bird, 
who refuses to rear her young, but drops the 
eggs into the nests of other birds to be cared 
for by strangers. Otherwise the whole bird 
tribe can set us humans a noble example of 
parental devotion. ; f : 

II. The second rule on which their happi- 
ness is based is implied in the petition, “Give 
us this day our daily bread,” for they “gather 
not into barns.” Perhaps more misery 1s 
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brought upon American citizens by the viola- 
tion of this law than any other. Not only the 
nerve-wrecking struggle for wealth, and the 
vices that riches breed, are the results, but the 
misery caused by the uneven distribution of 
property. Most of our national ills are trace- 
able to this sin. But the light-hearted birds 
are far wiser, for they daily collect their toll 
of seeds and worms and bugs; and when the 
season is over, they gather into flocks and fly 
southward to reap in other fields. And “your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them,” observes the 
great Master, and adds, “Are ye not of much 
more value than they?” 

Here also we have a single exception in the 
shape of the Butcher bird, or Shrike. But as 
he is the pirate among the feathered friends, 
feasting on the smaller birds, we are not sur- 
prised that he emulates other human attributes 
and kills more than he can eat. He is the 
feathered example of the “predatory rich,” for 
his habit of hanging on thorns such little ani- 
mals as he cannot eat, is the counterpart of 
those who accumulate more than they can pos- 
sibly use, merely for the pleasure of keeping 
it from others. 

III. Again, birds are wonderful examples of 
the precept, “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” | 
Mutual relief is the secret of the world’s prog- 
ress. All our sources of happiness and com- 
fort have been bought for us at the great price 
of untold sacrifices and unheralded heroisms. 
But they have not been without their reward. 
The Father has a special tenderness for those 
who thus add to the world’s pleasures, and re- 
serves his highest treasures for them. : 

Therefore any creatures who labor ‘as faith- 
fully for the comfort of their fellow creatures 
as do the birds have a special claim to being 
fed and protected by the Father, for this world 
will continue to be a habitable place for man 
only so long as the birds continue their war- 
fare on weeds and bugs. Our forests would 
die off, our farms be overrun with weeds, our 
animals pestered to death, and our homes be- 
come the vile habitation of all noisome in- 
sect pests, were these friends to desert us. No 
beast of burden or domestic animal, not even 
the faithful dog, “the friend of man,” is so 
necessary to man as the birds. And some day 
man will awaken to his debt to them and re~ 


ward them by a reverent and tender care, 
which will greatly increase their usefulness. | 

IV. “A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine,” said the proverh writer of olden days, 
and the birds well illustrate the truth of it. 
If the meadow lark did not more than fill the 
air with the melody of his clear whistle we 
would be glad for him. And if the oriole had 
no higher vocation than to flirt his orange and 
gold before our delighted eyes, he would de- 
serve our care. Spring would lose half its joy 
without the “Cheerily, cheerily, cheerup” of 
the robin, and winter throws off much of its 
dreariness when “Chicka-dee-dee” rings bright- 
ly across the snows. 


a | 


But there comes to us vividly a higher sense _ 


of God’s conception of a true workman when © 


we realize that these joy makers are the most 

unselfish and indefatigable workers in the 

world. Not only to work, but to work cheeri- 

ly not only to do good, but to do it beauti- 

fully, that is our Father’s ideal. Concerning 

such is to live up to that ideal which the 

Psalmist of old sang: 

“Surely he will deliver thee from the snare of 
the fowler, 

And from the noisome pestilence. 

He shall cover thee with his feathers 

And under his wings shalt thou trust.” 


Use Your Eyes: Springtime Talk to Children 


REV. JAMES LEARMOUNT, STROUD, ENGLAND. 


In these bright, grass-springing days it is a 
joy to be alive. The world is so beautiful, life 
everywhere is so full of joy. The birds are 
singing, the trees are growing, the bright-eyed 
flowers deck the ground, the earth is teeming 
with life, and the warm sun gives comfort and 
good cheer. Need I remind you of how much 
there is for you to see and learn all about you. 
Yes, I feel I must invite you to a wise and 
understanding use of your eyes in order that 
your cup of joy may be full. 


I agree with Olive Schreiner: “There will 
always be something worth living for while 
there are shimmery afternoons. Beauty is 
God’s wine,. with it he satisfies the souls that 
love him.” But this beauty, although it is to 
be seen everywhere just now, is realized to 
the full only by close inspection, the beauty 
that is to be found in out-of-the-way places, 
the beauty that is not seen by the unthinking 
crowd is the sweetest and best of all. 


John Burroughs, in his “Locusts and Wild 
Honey,” says: “The habit of observation is 
the habit of clear and decisive gazing; not by a 
first casual glance, but by a steady, deliberate 
aim of the eye, are the rare and characteristic 
things discovered. You must look intently, 
and hold your eye firmly to the spot, to see 
more than do the rank and file of mankind.” 
You cannot see by a mere glance. You must 
look, and look long, to know. There is an old 
proverb which says, “Shut your eyes if you 
would see.” It means that you are to look 
with your mind, to look without being attract- 
ed by anything other than that which you de- 
sire to see and understand. ' 


A Scotch professor, speaking to his students, 
once said: “Gentlemen, ye dinna use your 
faculties of observation,” and, pushing forward 
a gallipot containing an exceedingly nasty 
chemical compound, he said: “When I was a 
student, I used my sense of taste so,” and he 
dipped his finger into the compound and put 
his finger into his mouth. “Taste it, gentle- 
men, taste it, and exercise your perceptive fac- 
ulties.” One by one, the students did so, much 
to their chagrin. After they had all done so 
he said, “Gentlemen, gentlemen, I must repeat 
that ye dinna use your faculties of observa- 
tion, for, if ve had looked more closely, ye 
would have observed that the finger I put into 
the gallipot was not the finger I put into my 
mouth.” I hope you will learn the lesson they 
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learned that dav. All the rare things in field 
and hedgerow need close, attentive, careful ex- 
amination, if you are to see more than the 
crowd. “Whatsoever things are lovely,” says 
St. Paul, “think on these things,” 

Kingsley once said: “Never lose an oppor- 
tunity of seeing anything beautiful. Beauty is 
God’s handwriting—a wayside sacrament. 
Welcome it in every fair face, every fair sky, 
every fair flower, and thank for it him, the 
Fountain of all loveliness, and drink it in sim- 
ply and earnestly with all your eyes. It is a 
charmed draught, a cup of blessing.” 


What beautiful lines those are that Lonegfel- 
low wrote about the great naturalist, Agassiz: 


And nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying: “Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 


“Come wander with me,” she said, 
“Unto regions yet untrod; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


And he wandered away and away, 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 
And nature is waiting td tell its new and 
marvelous tales to you. 


What interesting books are those telling of 
Humboldt’s travels in America. He spent five 
years in that country before there were any 
railways or rapid means of transportation. The 
marvelous thing about that visit was that when 
he got home, it took twenty-eight large vol- 
umes, and half a dozen well-known literary 
men many years, to write down what he saw 
in those five years: When Humboldt took a 
walk, the world’s knowledge was always en- 


riched by it. He used his eyes and was a keen 
observer. 


Remember, then, that God gave you your 
eyes that you might see the world he himself 
had made, and when you see its beauties and 
its wonders, praise God for them all. 


m 
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Gifts and Requirements 
REV. WILLIAM RIVERS TAYLOR, D. D., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
“For unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required.” Luke 12:48. 
Our text transports us at once to a high 
realm of thought where we are confronted 
with the solemn responsibilities of our exis- 
tence. There is such plain justice in it that it 
commands instant and universal assent. “Unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required.” There is not one of us who 
would not say, “Certainly, that is fair.” 


In pronouncing it just, however, we take for 
granted a most important and far-reaching 
principle of which few of us are probably as 
steadily and vitally conscious as we should be. 
It is that of our accountability. 


I. Let us dwell for a little, first of all, on 
this general principle underlying our text. 
How comes it that anything is to be “re- 
quired” of us after we get through here? Who 
is to make the requisition? What right has 
he to make it? How far does the right ex- 
tend? That God is to do the requiring, that 
he has a right to do so, and that his requisi- 
tion covers our entire life are all implied in 
the simple statement that we are moral beings. 


What is a moral being? A moral being is a 
being capable of recognizing moral distinc- 
tions, living under moral law and free to 
choose between the right and the wrong. And 
the central idea of the whole situation is that 
of responsibility to the supreme moral Au- 
thority. Man, as a moral being, must give 
account to God for his conduct. What does 
this imply? That man is not his own master; 
that we are not sovereigns, but subjects; not 
principals, but agents; not owners in fee, but 
stewards. It is said that Daniel Webster, on 
being asked, “What is the most important 
thought you ever entertained?” replied, “My 
individual responsibility to God.” 


II. Having spoken of the principle underly- 
ing the text, let us turn to the principle stated 
in the text. It is the principle of proportion. 
To whom much is given, of him much shall be 
required. It is obviously just, if there is to 
be. an accounting, that there is little to be said 
about it in principle. 

But there is a great deal to be said about 
it, in application. How much is “much?” How 
little is “little?” A friend once told me of a 
little boy who delivered himself of the fol- 
lowing remarkable utterance: “I think too 
much is just enough, and I want more yet.” 
I was not informed as to the occasion, but it 
is not hard to construct it. He was doubt- 
less a little fellow with a good healthy appe- 
tite who helped himself to, or asked for, more 
food than his parents thought good for him, 
and who-was often checked with the words, 
“Oh, Bobbie, that is too much.” But what his 
parents considered “too much” was to him 
only “just enough” and he really “wanted more 
yety: 

It illustrates how widely people differ in 
their estimates of much and little. Who shall 
say how much “much” is? How shall it be 
determined? ‘What shall be our measure? 
Shall we compare ourselves with those who 
have more, or with those who have less? 
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I suppose it is only fair that we should com- 
pare ourselves with both those who have more 
and those who ‘have less. For example, the 


~ man with only a million cannot be expected to 


give as much as the man witha hundred mil- 
lions or two hundred millions, or five hundred 
millions, His fortune, if compared with theirs, 
would not seem much either to him or to 
them. But, on the other hand, what a gulf 
separates the man with “only a million” from 
the small business man, or the salaried man, 
who has to live and bring up a family and 
make make provision for old age on a sum 
which slips through the fingers of the other 
man as small change! And what a gulf be- 
tween the small business man, or salaried man, 
who, although he finds living on his income 
close work, yet never knows what it is to 
want for the common comforts of life, much 
less for the necessities, and the common la- 
borer, or factory worker, or poor widow, or 
friendless girl to whom even a week’s sick- 
ness or unemployment means actual privation 
and haunting anxiety! : 

“How much more satisfactory it would have 
been,” we are tempted to say, “if God had 
only told us how much ‘much’ is.” But if he 
had told us what he considers “much,” he 
would have left himself- without a measure 
wherewith to measure the love in our hearts; 
and love is the supreme test of character. If 
he had said, “A man who is worth so many 
dollars, or who has so many dollars’ income, 
or possesses such and such abilities has 
“much,” and must give away so many dollars, 
or render so much service, or fail of heaven,” 
then out of pure self-interest men would do 
what is required to secure their own salvation, 
and their acts would be no measure of their 
love, no indication of their unselfishness. But, 
leaving it indeterminate for himself or herself, 
how much “much” is, in possession or in tal- 
ents, and how much “much” is in gifts or in 
service, he secures an absolutely correct index 
of the amount of love in our hearts. We judge 
ourselves. We go to our own place. We join 
our own class. 

III. Another important point for consid- 
eration is the unlimited scope of the principle. 
Perhaps some of you have been assuming that 
the text applies chiefly, or only to material 
possessions. It does include property, of 
course. But the obligation first, last and ail 
the time is'a personal one. It strikes straight 
for the seat and center of personality. It cov- 
ers all the person has of natural endowment, 
material possessions and opportunity. It ap- 
plies 'to his life as a whole. Wealth is not the 
only gift of God. It may be one of the least 
importance. All of the infinitely various ca- 
pabilities of men and women—physical 
strength, mental power, mechanical ingenuity, 
organizing ability, social tact, sympathy, cheer- 
fulness—everything that belongs to the person 
comes within the scope of this principle of 
proportionate responsibility. The principle 
covers all of our relations with our fellowmen. 

This is so familiar that many fail to feel its 

How common it is to see prosperous 
and well-instructed Christian men and women 
living unto themselves giving little money and 
less service, and with no sense of social obli- 
gation. It is a sight almost as common as it 


. 


is strange and deplorable to see parents bring- 


ing up families of children with lavish indui- 
gence and t 
and cultured advantages, allowing them to 
grow up with the idea that all these things are 
their right and due, and making no effort to 


teach them that for these things they owe a 


giving them the best educational — 


proportionate service to their fellowmen andes 


that some day God will ask whether they have 
paid their debt. ‘ 

“To whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
be much required.” yet 

IV. Lastly, there is a word to be said in 
regard to the final requisition, or the settling 
up of the account. The declaration that much 
shall be required of him to whom much has 
been given points forward to a day of reckon- 
ing, a judgment day. This idea has been pre- 
sented to us in the New Testament in dramatic 
forms of tremendous power. We are made to 
see the Judge descending, amid the clouds of 
heaven, accompanied by the angelic hosts and 
heralded by the Archangel’s trump. He takes 
his seat upon his throne and before him are 
gathered all nations, while, one by one, the 
sons of men are called upon to give account 
of the deeds done in the body. Without doubt 
the form in which the truth is conveyed is 


- apocalyptic and figurative, like the descriptions 


of heaven and hell. But the substance of the 
truth is that, after this life is over, by a proc- 


ess of which we cannot know, we shall find 


ourselves in another state of existence in which 
our station will be allotted to us according to 
the faithfulness we have shown here in the 
use of that which has been entrusted to us. 
Happy shall we be if our allotment does not 
bring us a disappointing surprise. 

There is a little French story which has been 
gaining some currency lately in the English- 
speaking world. It is about a wealthy lady, 
of high social position and unblemished name, 
who died and was carried to the gates of heav- 
en. She was met by St. Peter, who conducted 
her through a stately avenue lined with mag- 
nificent mansions, to one of which she con- 
fidently thought herself destined. To her sur- 
prise she was led on into another street where 
the houses were more modest, but still attrac- 
tive and comfortable. She thought that, if it 
should be her lot to live in one of these, she 
could, with a little effort, make herself quite 
happy. But again to her surprise she was led 
from this street into another, lined on both 
sides with mean and shabby dwellings. Be- 
fore one of the meanest and shabbiest of them 
all St. Peter stopped and said: “Madame, this 
will be your habitation.” 
she replied, “But I cannot possibly live in such 
a shabby and uncomfortable house.” “I am 
very sorry,” the Saint gently answered, “but 
this is the best we could do for you with the 
materials which you furnished us.” I think we 
shall find that God Almighty has a pretty good 
system of bookkeeping and that when we come 
to settle it will be known to a nicety how 
much we have received here and how much 
we have sent up there ahead of us in the form 
of gifts and service. : 

But let none be misled. We cannot buy our 
places in heaven. There is no real estate for 
sale there. No man living has money enough 

(Continued on page XX.) 
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(Continued from page 462.) 
to buy a mansion in the Father’s house. For, 
“Though I bestow all my goods to feed the 


- poor, and have not love, it profieth me noth- 


ing.’ The one thing required is a kind and 
loving heart. 

Oh, it is.a great life we are living! It is a 
great thing, a solemn and portentous thing 
to be a man, a woman, a boy, a girl, for we 
are moral beings and “must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ to give account of 
the deeds done in the body.” And according 
to the gifts we have received will be the divine 
requisition. 

In a recent number of one of our illustrated 

weeklies was a picture representing a rich man 
alone in his private office. It was evening, 
and a lamp was burning on the table. The 
door of his safe stood ajar and in his hand was 
a large bundle of securities. The door behind 
him had been opened and he had turned, 
startled and afraid, expecting to confront a 
robber. Just anside the door stood a tall, sol- 
emin figure, robed and hooded, who said, “I 
have not come for your money.” It was 
Death; he had come for him. 
- Sooner or later that hooded figure will come 
for each one of us. When he comes for you 
think you that your comfort and confidence 
will be in the thought of that which you have 
selfishly kept for yourself, or of that which, 
moved by a kind and loving heart, you have 
given for others, both in possessions and in 
personal service? 

Forget this attempt at asermon, if you 
choose; but you will not forget the text, will 
you? “For unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required.” 


Small Beginnings, Small Endings 
REV. N. B. MATHES, RIVERDALE, GA. 

Text: Beginning from the baptism 
AOL ACES onl 2 2. 

Nearly everything in this world that is great 
or valuable or highly important has small be- 
ginning, 

I. We see this illustrated in the develop- 
ment of an ancient nation. 

Four thousand years ago a man and his son, 
daughter-in-law and grandson, started to emi- 
grate westward from Mesopotamia. On the 
way, one of this little company died. But the 
others finally reached what was called the land 
of Canaan. Surely there was nothing remark- 
able about that. Soon one of the company 
separated from the rest and was lost sight of, 
and there was left only one man, and his wife. 
And for a long time they had no children. 
Finally a son is given. He marries and has 
two sons. But one of them leaves home in 
disgrace, the other emigrates to another coun- 
try, and for twenty years Canaan is deserted 
by the whole family. Then one of the sons 


of 


returns, He has married and has twelve sons,. 


and many servants. But after a while they all 
emigrate, and for four hundred years Canaan 
is again deserted. But again the descendants 
of the first emigrant return, this time number- 
ing about 4,000,000, and take entire possession 
of Canaan from the river of Egypt to the river 
Euphrates. And a nation, numerous as the 
stars, springs up and takes its place among the 


mightiest of the ancient world, a. nation yet 
numbering some 15,000,000 souls in our day, 
representatives of which are found in all coun-_ 
tries of the world. And the end is not yet. 

Il. We find the same illustrated in the de- 
velopment of a modern nation. we 

In the year 1492, A. D., three small sailing 
vessels might have been seen approaching the 
eastern shores of what is now America. In 
all three of these ships there were only one 
hundred and twenty-seven men. They were 
weary after a long and dangerous voyage, and 
looked very little as if they were about to be- 
gin one of the greatest events in all human 
history. Their leader planted the cross upon 
San Salvador, and left a small colony upon 
San Domingo. But what did that mean, or 
amount to? It meant that four centuries later 
there would be a population of nearly 90,000,- 
000 in the United States alone, not to speak of 
Canada and Mexico, and the standards of the 
cross would be set up from one side of this 
continent to the other. 

The beginning was indeed small, even con- 
temptible. But because of the results a de- 
scendant of this beginner, Columbus, received 
the homage of our nation as its guest, during 
the World’s Fair in 1893. Columbus was sev- 
enty-one days crossing the Atlantic on his 
first voyage. His grandson crossed it in less 
tham six days. And if it be true that “Men 
live in deeds,’ not words,” there has been more 
living since Columbus discovered America 
than in all the centuries preceding, and the end 
is not yet. 

III. We find also a striking illustration in 
the development of a tree. 

For centuries after Christ there stood a tree 
near Hebron known as “Abraham’s Oak.” A 
similar tree stands there now which is twenty- 
two and one-half feet in circumference. Under 
such trees public affairs were transacted in 
ancient times, sacrifices were offered, courts 
were held and kings were crowned. And under 
such trees man and beast love to rest and 
take shelter from heat or storm. 

Where does such a tree come from? Is it 
carried bodily from a distance and planted? 
Does it spring from the ground a good-sized 
sapling, or even small enough to be trampled 
under foot? No. It comes from a tiny acorn, 
in which we find the tree, not larger perhaps 
than a grain of wheat. This germ is indeed a 
small “beginning”. compared with the gigantic 
tree which proudly defies the raging wintry 
winds of many centuries. 

IV. 
a book. 

Three thousand five hundred years ago a 
man who is leading the largest single emigra- 
tion ever known is seen, amid many cares and 
difficulties, engaged in writing. While others 
sleep he is busy with his pen. What is he 
writing so busily? He is “beginning” the old- 
est book now extant. He is recording the 
» beginnings” of inspiration. And to his writ- 
ings additions are made from time to time for 
1,500 years till these holy writings are com- 
plete, and we have what is known as the Bi- 
ae which is designed for the whole world. 
ie eee copies of it are so few that 

possible. And no longer back 
(Continued on page XXII.) 
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Again, we see it in the development of 
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(Continued from page XX.) 
than the year 1274 a Bible and commentary 
were worth from $150 to $250. And since a 
day’s work was worth only about four cents 
at that time, a man must work thirteen years 
if he would own a copy of God’s Word. ‘ 

But the art of printing was discovered in the 
year 1438, and the inventor, a man named 
Gutenberg, actually printed a copy of the Bi- 
ble during the years 1450-55. In the year 1804 
the British Bible Society was organized. In 
the year 1816 the American Bible Society was 
organized. And since then the Bible has been 
translated into 600 languages and printed by 
the hundred million. And you can buy a copy 
for about twenty-five cents, or get one free, if 
unable to pay. “What hath God wrought” 
since Moses began to write! And the end is 
not yet. 

V. Behold it also in the development of re- 
ligion. 

Nineteen hundred years ago John the Bap- 
tist began to preach in Judea. He was popular 
at first, but within two years was imprisoned 
and beheaded. He had a successor named 
Jesus, but he was soon ptt to death. But 
twelve of his pupils took up his work, and 
soon spread his doctrines all over Western 
Asia. And in three centuries, Christianity be- 
came the state religion through the vast Ro- 
man Empire. And today two-fifths of all the 
people in the world accept Christ as their Sav- 
iour, and one-half the human race is nominally 
Christian. And the end is not yet. The time 
is coming when every knee in heaven and 
earth and under the earth shall bow, and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. 

VI. Again, we see it in the development of 
a human soul. 

The “beginning” of the gospel was the 
preaching of John the Baptist, for he was the 
first one to preach Christ after he came in the 
flesh. And how did he preach that gospel? 
1. By leading a life of self-denial. He dressed 
plainly, and lived on simple diet, thus frown- 
ing upon the luxurious and dudish habits of 
some modern heralds’ of the cross. 2. He 
gave Christ all the pre-eminence. No greater 
than John had as yet appeared on earth, but 
he said he was not worthy to untie the shoes 
of Christ, who, he declared, was the mightiest 
of the mighty. For, while John baptized with 
water, Christ could baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire, and would so baptize ail 
who would repent. 

7" And the first part of John’s preaching—the 
beginning” of the gospel—was the great doc- 
trine of repentance. And that word means 
literally, after understanding. That is, after 
hearing the gospel the sinner realizes that his 
way is the way of misery, death and hell. It 
is the way of madness. It is contrary to the 
dictates of true wisdom, opposing God, and 
Preparing for eternal misery. Repentance is 
pager rise Sate a It is not only remorse, 
who has Be tischeres a Beara 
are the several ste 7 ane ote eee 
: es Ps in repentance—realizing 
sin, recognizing God’s mercy, sorrow for sin 
turning from sin, and full purpose to continue 
turning. Then comes faith, pardon regen- 
eration, adoption, sanctification, glorification. 
Beyond this first step repentance——as prelim- 
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inary to a work of grace in the heart, the 
world has never gone. Crush not the first 
desire toward God, however small. Suffer it 
not to depart; it may never come back. Let 
not business or pleasure smother it. The bells 


by 


of heaven peal out “Now!” No good deed, no- 


soul saved, tomorrow. Let today “begin” a 
new life in your soul. 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 


A Good Investment 
REV. LOUIS T. WILDS, JR., PLANT CITY, FLA. 

Text: L 
their generation wiser than the children of 
light.” Luke 16:8. ‘ 

Christ made this statement in connection 
with the story of the unjust steward who had 
wasted his lord’s goods, was called to account, 
and discharged. Before his discharge, how- 
ever, he went to his lord’s debtors, and secret- 
ly cut down their bills of indebtedness, in order 
thereby to win their good will, so that when 
he should be without a means of support they 
would receive him into their houses. It is 
with this story in mind that our Lord said, 
“The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.” 

The sum and substance of it is that people 
who are living for this world only, without any 
thought of the life beyond the grave, exercise 
more common sense and foresight in- their 
worldly matters than do Christians, who be- 
lieve in a future life and whose chief concern 
should be to prepare for it, in matters spiritual 
and everlasting. And it is especially with re- 
spect to laying up for the future that he is here 
speaking. The children of this world are very 
zealous and wise to-lay up worldly goods in 
the form of houses, lands, stocks, bonds for 
their old age. The utter folly of these worldly 
wise is that they do not look beyond the grave 
and lay up something in heaven, the homeland. 
_ Then follow those striking words of admoni- 
tion to Christians, the children of light, whose 
citizenship is in heaven. “And I say unto you, 
Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness; that when ye fail, they may 
receive you into everlasting habitations.” I 
think that what Jesus had in mind is this: 
Invest your money in the salvation of souls, 
so that when you leave this world and its 
treasures and reach port on the “evergreen 
shore,” these souls that your means has helped 
to save will be friends waiting to receive you. 

S. D. Gordon draws this picture of that 
meeting between you and the souls that you 
have helped to save: “As you go in you will 
find some one coming eagerly up with out- 
stretched hands and such a glad face to meet 
you. And he will say, ‘Oh! I have been look- 
ing forward so eagerly to meeting you; wel- 
come.’ And you will say, ‘Well, this is very 
kind of you. But, pardon me, I can’t just re- 
call your face. Where was it I knew you? In 
New York? And he will say with a flush of 
earnest feeling, ‘Oh, no! I never saw New 
York, And I never saw you before. My home 
was over in the heart of China. Our lives 
were very miserable there, There was a great 
eae a. heart that nothing seemed ever 

ease. ut one day a stranger came to our 
(Continued on page XXIV.) 
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Union Blind & Ladder Co., Inc. 


3635 Peralta Street, - - 


Oakland, Cal., U. S. A. 


6% GUARANTEED 


Invest your savings so as to earn 6% with Absolute 
Safety. You can invest amounts of $50, $100, $500 and 
$1,000 in 6% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, on New 
York Real Estate worth three times amount of loan. 
Interest payable semi-annually. We guarantee the 
prompt payment of principal and interest. Write for 
interesting particulars of how to combine the safety 
of a First Mortgage with the convenience of a bond. 


Nicholls-Ritter-Goodnow 


408-13 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
Established 1885 Exceptional References 


PIANO TUNING PAYS > 


Learn the most independent of all professions. You can 
learn quickly and easily by devoting your spare time for a 
few weeks, to our correspondence system. Our wonderful in- 
vention the TUNE-A-PHONE eliminates all guess work and 
assures success with or without a knowledge of music. We 
furnish full size action model and necessary tools. You can 
earn $5 to $15 per day, travel in any civilized country, see the 
world and regulate your own hours for business. School 
chartered by State. Diploma granted. Guaranteed as repre- 
sented or tuition refunded. Write today for free illustrated 
book and valuable information. i 
Niles Bryant School, 155 Art Inst., Battle Creek, Mich. 


PIPE AND ORGANS 


REED 


ANN PIANOS 


Pure, sweet tone. Superior quality. 
Attractive styles. We sell direct at 
factory prices. Write, stating whicp 
catalog is desired. 

Hinners Organ Co., PEKIN, ILL 


When answering advertisements, please men- 
tion The Expositor. 
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village, with some little books, and as we 
gathered about him he talked to us about Je- 
sus, and you can never know how that story 
of Jesus came to me, and how much it meant. 
My whole life was changed, and my home and 
our village were changed. And since coming 
up here I have learned that it was through you 
that that man came, and I want to thank you. 
Next to Jesus I think you’re the best friend I 
have” And you will be thinking, ‘I’m so glad 
I gave that money. I had to pinch quite a bit, 
but that’s nothing compared to the joy of 
this.0 7 

Let us see a few reasons wherein investing 
your gold in the salvation of souls, be it by 
giving to missions at home or abroad, is a 
-good investment. 

I. It is a paying investment. 

You cannot invest that dollar in any worldly 
treasure or good that is not perishable or that 
you can carry beyond the grave with you. 
Solomon’s lament over his wealth was that he 
must leave it, and maybe to a fool. “Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee; then whose shall those things be, which 
thou hast provided? So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward 
God?” : 

You remember the story of the rich man 
who died, and a group of his acquaintances 
were standing around, and one of them asked 
the question that is generally asked, “How 
much did he leave?” And some wise man in 
the crowd answered, “He left every cent; 
didn’t take a penny along.” 

But suppose you invest a dollar in the sal- 
vation of a soul? It will never die, but will 
live on with you in glory through the endless 
cycles of eternity. Besides, what is Jesus’ 
estimate of a soul? “For what is a man profit- 
ed, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his soul?” or, “What shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?” A soul, in the estimation 
of him who died for it, will outbalance in the 
scale this whole earth with all of its silver 
and gold and precious stones. Is it not a pay- 
ing investment? 

Il. It yields compound interest. 

Some people thought that Samuel Lapsley 
made a poor investment of his life when he 
went to Africa and died shortly after arriving 
there. But the grave where his body rests 
has drawn as a magnet the hearts of many, 
and the steps of some, to give the light to 
those who sit in the darkness and the shadow 
of death waiting for the day to dawn. I was 
relating an incident in his life some time ago 
in my church, and after the service one of the 
ladies asked me if I knew Samuel Lapsley, 
and I caid that I did not. She said that she 
had lived near the Lapsleys, and knew the 
family to be a most devout and consecrated 
one. She went on to say that after Sam’s 
death one of his sisters lay dying, and her 
loved ones were gathered about her. But in- 
stead of their grieving over her, they talked 
to her about her dying as though she were 
going away somewhere on a pleasure trip. 
And one of them said, “Don’t forget to tell 
Sam how much good he did by laying down 
his life.’ His life will go on bearing com- 
pound interest by its influence upon others in 


Z 


drawing their hearts to Africa. 

Think of Mary’s unselfish, loving act, of 
anointing her Lord with the precious oint- 
ment. 
world been told of it, and how many millions 
of hearts have been touched and opened by 
it. Even so has the widow’s mite grown to 
be a vast fortune of heavenly treasure for her. 

Andrew won Peter, and in one day Peter 
won three thousand. Jesus won the woman 
at the well, and soon she had brought hun- 
dreds from the village. God blesses your dol- 
lar to the salvation of a soul. That soul be- 
comes a soul-winner. And the soul it wins 
wins others. 

Does not this investment yield compound 
interest? 

III. Your dividends will be in proportion 
to your stock. 

The man who has but little stock, when the 


ache 


4 


% 
Hh, 


How many millions of times has the — 


day of reckoning comes, will find that his _ 


dividends are small. 

However, think not that dividends will be 
declared according to the hard and fast rules 
of the business world. What I mean is, for 
instance, the widow’s mite, which cost her 
something which was a sacrifice will declare 
larger dividends than the thousand dollars of 
a rich man who gives it and does not feel it. 
Yet there is a sure proportion. “But this I 
say, He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he which soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully.” “There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty.” , 

Some people are like a farmer who will not 


spare the seed to sow in his field; and, of 


course, need expect no harvest. If we would 
have a big harvest of treasures in heaven, let 
us not hesitate to open our hand during this, 
the time of sowing, and scatter freely the pre- 
cious seedur. 

IV. Is it a certain investment? 

That is something you wish to inquire care- 
fully into before investing. 
opinion of a man who knows and whom you 
can trust. Is investing in God’s work of re- 
deeming lost souls a certain investment? We 
have God’s word for it that it is. 

“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoic- 
ing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

“Be not weary in well doing, for in due sea- 
son ye shall reap if ye faint not.” “Be ye 
steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the 


You want the . 


work of the Lord, inasmuch as ye know that 


your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

‘My reward is with me, to give every man 
according as his work shall be.” 

Two last remarks about this investment: 

i, SEarst: a man must have faith in a thing 
before he will invest his time, his money or 
himself. The reason some people are not in- 
vesting in the work of the Master to any 
larger degree is that they have not the faith 
in the Word of God that they should have. 
The man who can, but does not, invest, just 
simply lacks faith in this work ‘of God to 
which all others are but secondary and prep- 
aratory. I wish to say to that man that Jesus 

(Continued on page XXVI.) 
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C. L. GOODELL, D. D., the most successful evangelist pastor in America,==> 
writes the first three chapters: THE PREPARED MAN, THE PREPARED 
MESSAGE, THE PREPARED PEOPLE. These alone are worth the $2.50. 


The Pastor His Own Evangelist 


Introduction by 


J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. 


HIS volume will contain the most practical evangelistic help 
that-a pastcr can get. Two weeks’ services planned and 
prepared—texts, suggestions, seed thoughts, illustrations, 

—in such abundance that it will take years to exhaust the book’s 
resources. Every pastor who is called upon to carry on special 
revival meetings will welcome the inspiration and guidance fur- 
nished by this volume and it will be indispensable to those 
preachers whose churches depend on them personally to conduct 


such meetings. 
Eighteen services are provided and the subjects are arranged in a cumulative 
sequence so that there is a steady growth of power from the beginning to the end. 


Subjects for Eighteen Services 


I. “The Church’s Obligations.” xX. “The Faith That Saves.” 
II. “The Vanity of Worldliness.” Xi. “The Great Decision.” 
Tisse'Gaveda foruService”’ XII. a CcePne, and Confessing 
“ * <8 rist. 
DV. The Guilt and Power of Sin. XIII. “God’s Power to Save.” 
V. “The Wages of Sin.” XIV. “The Joy of Salvation.” 
VI. “The Lamb of God.” XV. “The Call of the Other World.” 
VII. “Repentance.” XVI. “Opportunity! Responsibility!’’ 
VIII. “Influence, Example.” xOViIL | ivianhood fore Christ.7 
Ix. “A Whole Life for Christ.” XVIII. “Lhe Fruits of Indecision.” 
Helpful Treatment of Each Subject 
Eight to eighteen texts for sermons Suggestions for the preparation and 


under each subject. 
Clues to texts—ench text outlined. 
Illustrative incidents, Seed thought. 


SAVE $25.00 TO $100.00 


If you have been in the habit of securing a regular evangelist for your special revival 
period you can save for your church this entire expense without placing on yourself a 
burden harder than you can bear. Underordinary circumstances a church’s own 
pastor is the one who can best create a “spiritual awakening.” This book places in 
his hands the means of doing it. Evangelists will get new life and inspiration from 
it Nothing like it has ever been published and it will meet an undeniable need. 


THE EXPOSITOR ONE YEAR Both for $3.50 


conduct of each service. 


THE PASTOR HIS OWN EVANGELIST 


IGN COUPON g@ | F. M. Barton, 
: 708 Caxton Bldg., 


Cleveland, Ohi 
SPECIAL OF FER Pleace diag EXPosIToOR one year and 


: one copy 500 page book Tur Pastor His Own 
The price of The Pastor His Own Evencaier fon Pitee I enclose $3.50. 
Evangelist is $2.50, but we will send you 
Tue Expositor one year and the book | NAME...............-.:- PR e oon Noe este ers sce 
for $3.50. 
This offer for subscribers only. If 
not a subscriber price is $4.00. | hy Cag RPMS REE RA ai Eaton Rs Sour gas ko ys 


SEND $3.50 CASH WITH ORDER, AND WE WILL SEND BOOK BY RETURN MAIL AND THE EXPOSITOR ONE YEAR. 


F. M. EARTON, 711 Caxton Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
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(Continued from page XXIV.), 
had enough faith in it to invest his iifeyeciie 
was confident of victory. “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world.” ; 

2. And this last word. Do it now. Begin 
to invest today. “The time is short.” “Be- 
hold, now is the accepted time; behold, now is 
the day of salvation.’ “I must work the 


works of him that’sent me while it is day; the. 


night cometh when no man can work.” 


UNUSUAL 


Father Taylor was once preaching a sermon 
on music, and paid a glowing tribute to its 
power. Jenny Lind, then singing in America, 
was present. A man sitting on the pulpit 
stairs rose and said, “Would anyone who 
‘died at one of Miss Lind’s concerts go to 
heaven?” Disgust and contempt swept over 
Taylor’s face as he glared at the interloper, 
and said, “A Christian will go to heaven 
wherever he dies; and a fool will be a fool 
wherever he is—even if he is on the steps of 
the pulpit.” 


* OK OK 


An Irish Unionist said of an Irish Nation- 
alist, “Shall this man come into this house 
with unblushing footsteps, with the cloak of 
hypocrisy in his mouth, and draw five million 
acres out of our pockets?” 

The proprietors of a Siamese newspaper 
have distributed handbills containing the fol- 
lowing notice: 

“The news of English we tell the latest. 
Writ in perfectly style and most earliest. Do 
a murder, git commit, we hear of and tell it. 
Do a mighty chief die, we publish it, and in bor- 
ders of somber. Staff has each one been col- 
leged, and write like the Kipling and the 
Dickens. We circle over town and extortion- 
ate not for advertisements. Buy it. Tell each 
of you its greatness for good. Ready on 
Friday. Number first.” 

* Ok Ok 

A Chinese gentleman wrote from America 
to a relative in China: 

You can not civilize these foreign devils. 
They are beyond redemption. They will live 
for weeks and months without touching a 
mouthful of rice, but they eat the flesh of bul- 
locks and sheep in enormous quantities. That 
is why they smell so badly; they smell like 
sheep themselves. Every day they take a bath 
to rid themselves of their disagreeable odors 
but they do not succeed. Nor do they eat 
their meat cooked in small pieces. It is 
carried into the room in large chunks, often 
half raw, and they cut and slash and tear it 
apart. They eat with knives and prongs. It 
makes a civilized being perfectly nervous 
One fancies himself in the presence of sword- 
swallowers. They even sit down at the same 
table with women, and the latter are served 
first, reversing the order of nature. . we Wet 
the women are to be pitied, too. On festive 
occasions they are dragged around a room to 
the accompaniment of the most hellish music.” 
—Western Christian Ady. 


f 


* i ) 

“David Livingstone, the Hero of the Dark 
Continent” is the latest Biographical service 
in our popular STORY and SONG SERIES. 
Rarely has there been greater interes & 


‘aroused by the Centennial of a missionary 


leader than by that of David Livingstone. 
This service gives in connected form and in 
chronological order the record of the thrill- 
ing life of this great hero and such a service 
will always be appropriate and seasonable 
though his centennial is past. 

The story was prepared for us by Carl F. 
Price, who is at the head of the Missionary 
Department of the New York District Ep- 
worth League, and a member of the National 
Board of Control of the Epworth League. 

The music illustrating the vital points of the 
story has been carefully prepared with a view 
to its appropriateness and attractive qualities. 
Lantern slides illustrating the story can also be 
rented and their use will mean but a small 
extra expense and prove a great attraction. 

These Story and Song services solve the 
problem of attendance at Sunday evening serv- 
ices, as the use of them has already demon- 
strated to many pastors. 

Write Tullar-Meredith Co., 
St., New York City. 


265 West 36th 


A SAFE 6% INVESTMENT. 


_There seldom is offered to the investing pub- 
lic an opportunity to participate in a six per 
cent first mortgage bond issue in which their 
money is absolutely guaranteed. On page —— 
of this issue we print the advertisement of the 
Nicholls-Ritter-Goodnow_ Realty Co., 408-13 
Flatiron Building, New York City. This firm 
is offering six per cent first mortgage gold 
bonds in denominations of $50, $100, $500 and 
$1,000 on New York property, backed by their 
written guarantee that interest and principal 
will be promptly paid. As this company has a 
satisfactory reputation for conservative meth- 
ods, we advise our readers who are looking for. 
an investment to write to the above address 
for full particulars. 


SERMON TOPICS. 
REV. J. A. SMITH, FORT SCOTT, KANS. | 
pina Lie Problem of Physical Develop- 
ment. 


Education—The Problem of Intellectual 


Equipment. 

_ Morals—The Problem of Character Build-. 

ing. oo 2 
Religion—Relation to Christ and the 

Church. | 


Wealth—Life’s Vocation. 
Associates—W ho and Why? 
Marriage—Sentiment or Reason. 


The following is taken from the calen | 
Pilgrim Chiron Clevelnae yore ¢ 

Those about to leave the city are particu- 
larly requested to note the appointment of 
August llth in the Sunday School as ‘Forget- 
me-not’ Sunday, for which all absent ones are 
asked to send a letter of greeting, and if pos- 


sible, a picture postcard illustrating the sum- 
mer’s experience.” | 
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$2.80 
CES 


RI 
TPAID 


P 
POS 


$3.00 


1. Dummelow’s One-Volume Bible Commentary. 


This 1,241 page book contains as much material as 4 or 
5 volumes of larger commentaries. Exposition and explana- 
tion of every text in the Bible, sufficiently full for ordinary 
purposes, found in this volume. It represents most thorough 
and latest scholarship. 1,241 pages, 934x634x2% inches, 
weight 4 lbs. $2.50, postage 30c. 


3. Lives of Church Leaders, or ‘Heroes of the Cross.” 
These 125 Biographies by different authors, edited by 
McCracken, of America, and by Ferdinand Piper, of Ger- 
many, form a continuous narrative of Church History. 
This volume is an interesting record of how ‘‘His truth goes 
marching on” through the lives of men. Weight 4 lbs. 
$3.00, postage paid. ‘ 


2. Davis’ Dictionary of the Bible. (Third Revised Edition) 
Already recognized as the best single-volume Bible 


PERMANENT VALUE 


$2.25 


$3.00 


Dictionary published, this third revision increases the prac- 
tical utility of the work, enlarging and greatly enriching it. 
The many new. full-page illustrations, and the accurate and 
scholarly maps form a strong feature ‘of the work, Weight 
334 lbs. $2.50, postage 25c. / 


‘4, The Life of Christ, or “In the Days of His Flesh.” 


—By Prof. David Smith, D. D. 


The narrative form ot this best life of Christ, makes it 
most suitable for quotation in class or congregation. It 
takes you to Palestine and makes the Master and his friends 
vivid and real. Weight 2% lbs. $2.00, postage 25c. 

5. One Hundred Best Sermons. 
Introduction by A. T. Pierson, 

Libraries and rare volumes were searched for the cream 
of sermon literature. It is unsurpassed. Weight 3 lbs. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO EXPOSITOR READERS 


In accepting the following, if your subscription is already paid in advance, it will be advanced six months from 


date of expiration. 
Send no money: 
thirty days. 


DUMMELOW’S ONE. VOLUME BIBLE COMMENTARY 3. 00. 
EXPOSITOR SIX MONTHS (Regular price $3.55).. $ 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE by DAVIS 


EXPOSITOR SIX MONTHS (Regular price $3.50). 
THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH by DAVID SMITH 
EXPOSITOR SIX MONTHS (Regular price $3.00). . 


LIVES OF CHURCH LEADERS 


EXPOSITOR SIX MONTHS (Regular price $3.75) . 


ONE HUNDRED BEST SERMONS by A. T. PIERSON $3. 50 
-EXPOSITOR SIX MONTHS (Regular price $3.75). 


Sign order blank, indicate offer desired and return to us. 


We accept your promise to pay in 


| FM. BARTON, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


I except offer checked 
| herewith and will mail re- 
| mittance in thirty days. 


$3.00 
$2.75 
$3.50. 


F. M. BARTON, 708 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVEL AND, O. 
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“SCRATCHED.” perth it 
4 ! by the 
ho had a son who [Of the eighteen hymns recommended by the 
Seine Peele tee te aan pleased Religious Education Association to be nate Ea 
Betas cea so long as it purred for him. the Sunday School, thirteen are m tS 


But one day the boy was rough and the kit- 


ten scratched him. After that the boy abused S a , d att 
his former pet. The father noticed this, and, Ol ) Nh : 
knowing the reason, he argued with his son. ; : 


He pointed out to him how unreasonable he 
Combined 


The boy said nothing in reply. He was too 
busy thinking how his father had once been 
a faithful member of the church and how his 
father had ceased to attend since that Sabbath 

’ when the minister had touched with no light 
hand upon his father’s special sin, and how the 
minister had also used a word which sounded 
like “unreasonable.” 


But, of course, it makes a great difference 
whether one is-a son or the son’s father. Let 
us be reasonable about it. 


For the first-time in the history of churches 
in New York}*or in any other city in the 
United States, according to the Rev. Henry 
P. Schauffler, pastor of the Olivet Memorial 
Church, Manhattan, a fire drill was performed 
' by 600 children and adults yesterday after- 
noon during the Sunday School service. “I 
do not take the credit for this innovation,” 
said Dr. Schauffler. “It is due to a young 
man, a pupil in the Bible class in my church. 
The idea is a good one—anyone will admit 
that. 1 am going to communicate with Joseph 
Johnson, Fire Commissioner, and recommend 
that such methods be adopted by churches 


rosa: ay hageenesace | MEL 
yn Eagle. ” 
A mission at Nizamabad with leper work SALVATION 


reports the gift of 10,000 rupees from a Hindu. : 
“When asked why he gave this gift to us AG-TIME Songs have had their © 


he replied that he could find none of his own day in the Sunday School and | 

faith to care for these afflicted people and so Church. Here is a book of Songs and 

peers to the Christians.”—Rec. of Church Hymns—including the choicest music 
; and hymns of the past, with the best 


An English drunkard said to a Salvation of the present. 
Army lassie who spoke to him about his soul,” 


‘“’Spose you expect as much as a half crown The words of the songs mean some- 
for getting me to sign the pledge.” She thing and are worthy of remembrance. 
quickly replied, “I’m better paid than that. I ; : 
expect to get a whole crown, and there’ll be According to Scripture (Eph. 5:19) 
stars'in it, besides.” the book is divided into 
Why is it folks sit this way in PSALMS, HYMNS AND 
he car we miss, SPIRITUAL SONGS 
While in the car we catch at last 
We’rejammedlikethis? Sample Free 
—Catholic Standard and Times. PRICES—Cloth Board Covers $20.00 per 100; 
fs RUF Re 


Limp Cloth, cut flush, $12.50 per 100. 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


At Harvard the boys had a little epigram 
with which they used to warn speakers not to 
be too prolix. It compared a speech to a 
wheel. “You know, professor,” they would say, 
“the longer the spoke, the greater the tire.” 
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